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PREFAp 


Ix this attempt to illlistratp tlit* English of Siiakf- 
si’LARK, 1 would be understood to iTavebad a twofold 
purpose, in eonfyrmity with the title of the voluim;, 
whieh would naturally be takeif to promise soyiethinf 
of exposition in r^'gurd botji to the language or/tyh 
of Mhakes])eare and to the English language gonerall} 

i\lv iirst business, however, ] have considered to bt 
¥ 

the correct exhibition and ’explanation of the iioblt 
work ol' our great dramatist with which the voluim 


Professes lo^be sjiecially oceu|)ii‘d. 1 will begin, there' 
fore, by statiii!; what 1 have done, or endeavoured t( 
do, for the Plav of .luLirs C.fsar. 


111**1110 Iirst fr'. I have given what I believe t( 
be a tiofe nearlv authentic Text than has vet ap 
pepred. b’lillus C'cmir is, probably, of all IShakl 
sjK'are^’fiiys, the one of whinh the test has eouu 
litTwn to us in the h'ajt unsJltistactery state. I'roii 
whTilever i^iise'il hai haiipencd, Jthe pajisages in thi 
Play as tdjhe true reiwling of whirl; there can 1)< 
much fcasuuable dotibt ifre, ctiUHiarativelv, verv few 



PRi:T?ACi':. 

Even when anythin" isjj wron" in fhc[ original odiEoii, 
Ihe marfnor in which it is to bd set Icf rii^liis is lor tJie 
njtist part both ]y*ett5^^)bvious and "a-, arly (*erla1n. 
Eliere tire perhaps j^earcely so many 'as halt-a-do/ani 
lin(‘s ofcany iniportanA^ pfiieli iniistjie p;i\y‘n un aV^ 
*'iiO])i‘l(‘ssly incurable or even doid^Uiil.-* 11 e, 1 sliould 
tiiink, of all ilii‘ Plavs, b/^ iiiLicli tl.e (‘as'ji'sl to (‘dit: 

► ^ 't » I 

botli tlu‘ settlement pf tlu^ text and iis explanation 
ar('. J ei^jCtnvi', si^iplerHban would hi‘ tlu* eyse in an\ 
otiior; and it is for that r(‘ason partl\ that 1 liaM‘ 
s( iiH'ted it for the presiait.attenlid. 

Tlie alterationsVhich ] lia\t‘ found it neei‘ssarv to 

ft * • * 

\ aikt‘ iijxm the commonly reciaved tuxt do not aiiioiint 
verypuany ; and thd .considerations In; wliieh 1 liaM' 
I)' f n, ^Miideil are in (‘very instancr fiil!\ slated in tlu' 
Eoinnieiitain . Of tnenty-si\ jiew readings "iM‘n l)y 
Mr. Oollic]*, on tin* aiilliority of his eoi-reetial edition of 
t.iC Second E(»lio, i have a(l(»[)t(‘d sixteen, two of whicli, 
hone\er, had also Ix'eii produced as cojij(‘ct iiral (‘nii'ii- 
(Lilions by editcn’s of the la>>t centuin. Tl^e onh c(nd 
)'‘cUu’al inno\ativ>ns A\hich I haM‘ M'ntured n])on of 
liiv own an*, the chan"(‘ of ‘'What ni^dit is thi> 
Into “ W hat a niglit is thi> r’* oi th4 speech intfuLcrcd 
117; the In.serlioii (»f not” alter '' lias he,” In that 
iifunben'd 1-02 ; and th(‘ tran^|)o^itioll of tlid tn o names 
and Luciu.^ in that nuiiil)ei*i‘d o21T ^Th(‘ tii>t 
and s(‘Cond of tbi'se llfre(‘ corn‘ctw)jis ar(‘ of liiHc 
' ii-ouKMit, thoU^n;ji both, I think, elcarl\* re»]iiired ; llu‘ 
tlnrci J hold to Jje bofli of ah-Mdute eertaints and nect's- 
sK V. and also uf C0iisid(tf’able’iiiiii(a*laiic(^ alh etiii" as il 
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(1(K'I llu‘ c'.mrso of the linurth'j^ct of the Vh\y 

lli(' exc(‘i)t^()ii only of the lirst wliort, Scene), re 
slorinij; prop^c^l y aiul coiisisViicv^to tlie conduct T) 
tlu‘ action and-.Tlui parts jnstained by tlie various jx'r 
* )ngi;(‘s, find viudicatiile: i*(‘a(lin^ of llie Foli* 

in a suhsec^i(‘iiV*yi)(‘(ns1i (o71) which, curiously (*n(unj;ii 
hj^d n(*V(‘r Ikxmi jfrcvionsly •i 4 )ticL‘d by an} body, bn 
lias ))eei1i sihnitly ^nioj*(‘(l and d^'jiarted fro?n e\en b; 
llios^ <»f ilK* ino(l('rn editors Vlio iia\e ])rblfss(*d 
4idliere the nio>l scru])ul(»nsl\ to that i)ri^o*Jial Itevt. 

hor 1h(‘ r('>t,.the presewt text dilfers in notlriie 
niai(‘rial from that A\hi(*li is found in all the inod^Ti 
editions, nnl(*^< l)(‘ Unit 1 *hav(‘ n^stortai from th< 

l‘hr>l Folio one or 1 w (►^anth|iuj/rt‘d forms,— sin^t a? 'n, 
for ami sevt‘n»l ])hiee* ibr — whiel 

]ia\(‘ UMiall} ^nj^|)r(‘^^ed. althouirli ^rm rcanairi 

familiar (Mioiiirli in onr eolhxjuial speecli, or at an; 
j’at(‘ is still perfect!} intelli<xi])le and unamlML,^upn' 
and IS soim‘tiim‘s ilie onl} foian tliat will suit tin 
exi<j;-(‘ncies ^d* tlie \ er.se. 

A iiK'rely metdiaiiieal innovation in the typou;ra])hi 
<-al oAhihilion of the tt'xt will at t)nce catch the evt 
Flu* pr(*seut is, 1 suppose, tlie iirst edition of a ]^ia\ 
in any lani;naL^u*. wyh tlu* s|>eeches nnmhert'd. Pos>i 
Mi' it maN hi* the lir^t time that anv mie has t]ioue:h 
of eomitiinr tin* sp(*eehes in a Ftti \ . , Jn that ease, tin 
result arrjvi‘d ;jt • t hat 4 h(‘r(* are ahoiit eiirht liundri'i 

• t • • ... • . * 

sepai*at(‘ n^feranees, or divisions df tlu* dialoirue, loin 

•. * 

and short, ui tlie drayia h^re examined, may lu* reeei>'^( 
as one*of ifonu* little curi»>sitv*a*nd inU‘fi‘st. Al ah\ 


# 
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rate, sucli a method astl have ^ad opted ser ins to aiibrd 
the only available means for distinct ajid expeditidns 
reference. It lias*a do?i)le advantai^^e '^ver tlie mere 
pagination; first, inasimicli , as a speech is usually 
much shorter than a page, and, secondly, iiifrunuch as 
tin* division into speeches is the ffniik'/ior ail editions. 
The only other plan that has dr thaf, a])])ar('ntl^;, 
c*au be taken, is to nxdvi^ shift with the ordiifary divi- 
sion into Acts and Semes This is what* has turn 
commonly done in the. various ver])al indexr^s t( 
Shakespeare. But to be- told sim])ly that a word or 

3 . ’ 

phras(‘ which we are in search of occurs in a certain 
r.cone of one of Shakespr^are’s Plays" is in most cas(‘s 
only a degree bettiT fi an being told that it may b(‘ 
found somewhere v ithiii the com|^ass of tlu- Play. AVt* 
may be often half an hour in tlnding it. The. Scruu^s 
in Sliakes])eare (th(‘ notation of nliich, by the bye, 
IS for th(‘ most ]iart the uork of his modern tali- 
tor>) continually run out to dinu-nsions which make 
tliis kind of ndcrence a mere tantalizing and torment- 
ing mockery. Jn any liberally printed library (alition, 
such as those of Air. Kuight or Air. ColliiT, with a 
very small j)ro])ortion of tlu* spacedakim up by ibot- 
not(‘s, it is not iinusnal to find that tlu* Seime to which 

• f _ ' 

we ha^e been directed e.Meuds t^^entv or thipfv 

pages. Even in the* pr(‘scnt (ulition of Julius Ccesar, 
« . 1 * 
compactly printed as it is, several oPPu* Sc(*ues cover 

seven or eight j)age^^ In the (‘ntin* Play, filing sixty 

p/tgt's, there are only eighf(‘en Sc(‘iu‘s, lu) tliat the 

average throifghout is fonsiderably. above three pag(‘s 
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TA 

forVcacli. Ipvcn nv&ro sei§niific division, 

which IS also tW most minute that has been proposed, 
gives us ohly^ fwenty-six Sce\?S fdj* this Play, making 
an average of ^ove two^of our pages for eaclf. "fhis 
^s Uie utmost ^moun^:; ol’ attaiwihle by 

tlic systAi of ’rjiferonce to Scenes. The enumeration 
of tlie spee^ches Jedaces the^average space which a 
reforeiK'? include^ to about tlip thirteenth part of a 
pagi'. As tluTO arc abQut ifight Jiundred #^j)eoches 
•in tlie Play, and only eighteen Scenps (act*ording tn 
the (‘oinmori division), it fjllows tliat the one method 
of rQfcTcnce must b(‘ ou.tlie whole'between forty and 

* 9 

fifty times more precise, and consequently more sej’- 
vic(‘able, tluui the other ^ 

IMrs. Cowden jZ'larke's /Joncordqiice to Shal'fipere i< 
a no])4' monument of the fair compiler’s loving pa- 
tience and carefulness; its correctness, esp(*cially when 
we take into account the multitiuU* of mere figures 
and syiiihols vhich there was nothing in the sense or 
tlu' conti‘^ to protect from perv(Tsion, is wonderful ; 
it would be hard to name a printed volume eitluT (d 
more difllcult or of more faultless execution; it is rare 
to find a single figure or letter wrong; it maybe ques- 
tioned if any eipia^ly I'laborate work, literary or of any 
tvlher kind, so remiirkahh* for exactness and fre(*aom 
from error, ever bc‘fore proceeded from the female head 
or hand: even «s it {ifands,*it is ii!valuable, and in a 
manner Wdispensalile, for critical piqJ])oses. But if 
is much ti) be wis^ual that before it*was undcitaken 
there^ had existed*au edition t)f the^Plays w^th the 
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speeches nundbered •throughout,^ as iu^^lhe pr(^4c‘iit 
edition of the Julius Ca^s(n\ to whiiMi i' might ha^i‘ 
Kicn accommodate d. ‘;Ve should in ease liavc' 
found 'whatever we. might seek W fts assistanec' in 
about u, fiftieth part dfi fluf averjige tnue tli^i itjio\\ 

takes us. * ,* . •*' ^ 

<1 '# 

As tor tlie present Coiumentary on tlu^ ? lay oi'Juli^is 
C^sar, it will be pere(;u'ed that it does not at *.111 aspire 
to what is eommynly di>tinguislied as the Ifighe! eri- 
beism. It does iiol s(‘ek io examine or to t'Xj)()un^! 
tliis Shakespi'arian drama. a‘s1 lie! ieally, bill on1\ phi- 
lologieally, or with resp(‘et to tlu' languagt*. ^ Tht 
^nly kind of oritieisin .Avhieh it ])rofi‘sses is wliat is 
eritieisiiK^ Jts ^^hole aim,, in so far as 
it relates to tlie T^nrtieuliir work V) ^\llieh it is at- 
tached, is, as tar as may bi‘ don(‘, first to aseert^iin (^r 
determine the text, seeondh to explain it; to iiujuiri', 
in otlier words, vliat ShaKesju'ari* really wrote, ami 
how wdiat he has written is to bc' reail and construed. 

AVherever eith(‘r the earliest ti'xl or tl|;il \\hii‘h i> 

f 

commonly received has beim d(wiated ir(»m to th(‘ t‘\- 
tent of a word or a syllable, the alteration has bc‘eii 
distinctly indicated. In this way a eolnplete representa- 
tion is given, in so far at least as ri‘^gards thi' lan^;uage, 

^ bdtii of the text of the edihu pri^treps a*ml ol‘ tlu* 
lus rcccptuH. I hav(‘ ciot sought to registiT itli the 
same exactness tliv* various rea(yngs <i’ the othiu’ t(‘xts. 
'ancient and nfodern i but 1 believe, mw ertk\|‘le^s, that 
all will b(* Ibuiid to he md.(‘d‘that ar(‘ of a]!} interi‘st 
eithe:^ in the *!^econd'li olio or aiilong the amj(‘cturc*s 
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)!* t^ji* lon.i>: Irrav of.cjditora aud^coinmefitatfjrH extend- 
from to oiir own day. 

TIkm), n'lrai'd to tlio (‘Vnanation ofll](? text^-* 

I conies.s that Jirre ni\ l^air Ls rather tliat 1 Bnall b 

Ilmwi'htMo liav(k doiii' too nuieli than too littkf Hut 

• * * 

liave ])(‘e^ d(‘sV>us‘*to (unit notliin^^ that any readt* 
rt*(juire for*th(‘ full undcr.staiidiiJii; of tin* Pla\ 
in so I'aTas I Avas^ahh* to su])j1<y it. T lia\t‘ even jgi' 
taiiifd iIh‘ (‘oiiniion ^(*]loolboy exphiiiations the fev 
^)olllt^ ()[ Koiiian aiai(|uiti(‘sj(» whieh.Jillu^ions oeeur 
su(‘h as tlu‘ arni!ig(‘!nents of the C’alendar, the usai^n“ 
of the Lu])i ]’(‘alla, ete. .The Innvever^i' 

nliat J ]ia\(‘ dwelt upon. The labour^ oi* ^eor(l 
of c'Xposilors, embodied in hul/dred^ oi* volunu *^lltte^ 
tlu‘ (‘\i>tenee in 4' If c \\rit«ie:s of Jiilial\e''|)ear(‘ of nu 
nuM’o^i^# words, ]jiira>(M)lo:^i(‘s, and passage> tlie ini])or 
of wliieli i<, to say t lie K‘U<t, not obvious to ordinan 
readers of tli(‘ ])ri‘s(‘nt da\. This eoines [tartly fron 
ecM’tain eliarai^teri.sties of hi> st\1e, Avhieli would ])ro 
l)ab!> lia\ (‘•niadi- him oe('asionally a dilfieull aullior ii, 
any eireuiiistaiit\‘s ; but inueh inori' from the two faet> 
oft^e eoi'rupted^or at h‘a>t doubtful ^tate of the tex’ 
du iiianv plaees, mid tlu‘ ehaimes that our iiatioua 
spi'eeh ha> uiideriotme >inee his aire. T1 k‘ Kurdish o 
t'ln' sivteeuth eeutui*. is in \aiaous iH'SjX'ets a ditlereii 
lani^MiaL!;(' from that of the ninettmi^h. Tln‘ words aiu 
eoiistrueijons arf^ not 4hi\mi'h«»ut the saima and wliei 

th(‘\ ar(‘lhrv have not alwa\ s lhe?^ame luetiniiur. Mue! 

• • • • 

(»i* Shak(*speai’e's ^^^eablIlary has eeasfd to fall fiafii 
eitlu'j*our lijis (u; our pens ;* inueh 'it* the int^tpilu 
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which he attaclied to io iini(*h of it as stil^ survivol has 

L . . . 

dropt out of our minds. AVliat is most iuislending tf 

alh many words and fcrfms have acquirt'd senses for 

us which tliey had not for him. All such cases that 

the Fifty presents J have* made it myohjivtlo n(»ti(‘e. 

AVliereyer there seemed to be rdiy risk (i/the triu' 

* <1 

meaning being mistaken, 1 hay(\ in ns lew wordstas 
possible, stated what-i cimc(‘ived i' to be. ‘i\"here it 
was not ch'ar to myself. ] -hfiye frankly confessed my 
inability to explain it satisfactorily. 

In so for as the Comifientary ndntes to ihe parti- 
ciOar Play whicli it goes oyer, and ])rofesses io-cduci- 
date, it is inlendc'd to be as comjdtdi' as I could make 
it. ifi Hie sense of not leaving any ])ass[ig\‘ nnnnnarked 
upoir wliich seemed to nu* to 1 h‘ drlliciilt or obscun*. 
But, of course, it puls forward no pridtoisinn to a 
similar eompletene^s, or Ihoronginu'ss. in respect of 
any further purpose. It is far from embracing the 
whole subject of tlie Fnffll,sl e/' S/ufkr.^'jfrffrr, or mak- 
ing any attempt to do so. It is merely r*n introduc- 
tion to tliat subject. lu llie Proirfjomnia. neviTthe- 
less, ] have souglit to lava Ibundalien for th(‘ fuU and 
systematic Ircjitimml of an important dcqiarlnumt <d‘ 
it in tl\e exp()>ition whicli is giveip of soiiu' jiriiunples 
of onr prosody, and some peculiarities ol^Shake- 
speare’s ver:afication,* vliieli his (alitors liave not in 
general siif|ici(*nt ly altinided tc;. Sibdi investigations 
are, I conceiw, full of jiroifiiso of lu'w light in regard 
t& the history *botli of th(^ Plays, and of the mind of 
thyr author.* % 
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Sl‘i]l loss (liii tl)C Commentar/ prct(^it(l to any com- 
k*t(‘iioss in ■] lliaf it may contain in reference to tin* 
istory and constitulion of Vho lin^ipiago generall>^, 
V of pnrtioiiljvr tdasses ^f words* and constructions. 
1111411 ^^ v1io frafjinoifts, or #<p(‘ciijiena, liow(*/fr— for 
liov can no{]/insif*more — wliicli occur in it of this 
.U\d of spcridation are a few which will bo found, per- 
ia])s, toVarrv oiitrfh(‘ examinfftiou of a principle, gr 
he ?nrv(‘y of a ^rouj) of c.^mnectcd facts, iarther than 

lad b(‘lbr(‘ ])ccn dom;: such as th(jsc in tlio' notes on 

• * • 

Mcrchf (lo), on //.v (oi), on Shrnr and Shrewd (ISO), 
f)n SUtiee (210), on J)e!irer (3-tS), on the prefix J^e 
(300), on The in combination with a comparative* 
(OTo), etc. 


G. L.-C. 




\ imrrn^.N >. a .n n corrections. 


]). . .\(i(l t(» lir>t {*M 111 Ml 

]>r(‘it \,< \ idiMitly ini^])rint(‘(I r/v /v v\li(*iv. in 7/% 
\J( rn/ If'/rt.'s ,>f‘ \Vi„ilsiN ^ iv . (),.Ft*nt()ii ]\Ir> Ffu» 

” t]''‘ luarrin >• cf lit-r (huciitni 
Mill Sici'ilfi*. “'niid llrni Tlu‘ nrno’.^i 

t 1 m liowrvrr, lia-s a|ip.ii*t‘lill\ iHoai UlKv^rrrclrd* 
iv M 1 TMiluM-U ^I^. any<'lat()r. . •••• • 

]). 21 Add t<» : — b \Moild a]ijH‘ar 

Ni<']|(ilN> ////zs/yv'/d/z/A. II. HMJ, lhal dlii'ol^ald m litr 

f> llic Second Kdition nl' Play of 77^ f)n,ihJ, 
'1727), ^\l^eh In* jnvlended VMi^ unirei. I>\ 
S!i ilw-ncai'c ''pokc oi' pri\ ato ]>ro|M'riy |•“rilap< ^tandinu 
-.o I'ai’ III In'* \\a\ iM to previ'iit linn iVoin puttinu ont a 
(^onpl* In rd'h'>n oj' ^llake^peare’^ Work- 
]i "> k i d ? }*or Ft /■/'( : i‘. Frrt.v. 

p ii Ti ihr here ehuinera! tal the 1 oiI"\miiu 



^ 5)0 ‘ ) ),.<()• ii. a I lhal til' >e Jippl.iUM'- lire 

^ i Or lu'W 'mhour- th.»l .nv ln'ain'tl (Mi I ,i -.i 

« 

k).')") • \ ,.aaMri',, -eo’ er -iiilor. th il I M i\ * 

I' Ml- hoiol i.) tlu i.'.e ki‘I -pi'll ” 

I'l i ( h’ 1 m r«. (•'• al V 

• 1 ■% < .ipi 5 i)i ^ . 

• • T . . 

l)’il ih:' l.iV i' ih'-c*d\ irnc or )'<Tt ,*1 m-t*anee of ! he ]>('. 

eili;ai,!\ 111 ' I IJ.al (*n ui'- in the jinfMMil Pla\ . * 

j) 12* A^Id fc h'o[-not<' — An- (fhVr ea>e llie sanig* kifid 
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ADDITIONS ^ND OORDECTIOIl S. 


is unquestionably that . of the vorcl i>Zf/intli| line (Js You 
Li Ice It, iv. 3), — 

/ 

^ “Under an (^old) oak, whose boughs were n. ^t'sed witli age.’’ 

Nor can I have any doubt that anofner text, ecjualiy fami- 
liar to the modern ear, lies su/'er(‘d a simflar (‘oiTU])tion,~ - 
BassaiSo’s — , ' 

^ , » 

“ In my school-days, when I had losi ony shaft, 

1 sliat liis fell()N\ D^the self-same iliglit * 

Tlie s(‘lf-saim‘ way witli mori‘ advised watcli. 

To find tlie otlier lbrlh ; and by adventuring hot}' 

^ I oft found bolli.” 

To fmJ forth may, I ajijmehend, be safidy ])r(>nuuiiei‘d t(> 
be neither English nur sense. Thofo'th has apjiartmtl} 
b^eii transferred from the preceding line, uliieh uas either 
.originally written “The same u ay forth.” or. mon* ])ro- 
babh'. A\as so corrected after having been originally writ- 
ten “The self-sanu' 'way.” 

]). o5. It ought to havt‘ been mdeo ln‘rt‘, or at p. ItJl, 
that the passage* in Ilamh /. i. 1, is found only in tl .* '^Juartu 
edition of the Play publi>lied in Itjul, and is omitted i 
all the Folios. Nor, although retaimai by Mr. Uollier i 
his “regulated” text, is it stated to be restored liy his 
MS. annotator. 

p. (U, 1. 17 : For “3n:h Orv.v.” r. “ C<osr 
p. f)l, 1. 11: Add: — Other verbs that are* ibund in 
Shakespeare sound ime*s e*onvtrued in the* same* manne'i* are* 
cjidure. forhIJ, rtmch.soj} ; as, ' 

“ The treabem tlmt iny ha^te forbuls me sbo\\.'’ ' 

Jtrh. IL.r.li. 

“ lIo\> lung villiin this wood ii.teiid \uu stn , ? ' 

Jiltd. y. l)r.^ il 1. 

“ Yom betten-^ liavc endured me su\ lu?, iniiu'.’’ 

Tam. of Shrt i(\ tr.W. 

mighty Duke, \uuehsafe me s}»eiik a \Nunl.'’ 

• i " ^ CoTu. ifj Kr. r 1. 
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p. 66 : Add jo note on owe and <^wn : — For another ex- 
planation of trese forms tln^ reader is referred to the Se- 
cond Edition Dr. Latham’s Handbook of the Hnglifsh 
Language (1856f pp. 301 and 309. pr. Latham distin-*’ 
guislies •the own \ii sifcli expressions as “ He owned his 
fault” by the name of the (Xwn ep]^.cedent?s (of concicssion 
or aelniovAfed^meirt). May not® this sense be explamcd as 
equival(‘iit % 1 Tna^(‘ niy own, I take as my own ? • 

GO: To ii?>te oii^Sotes\ add :~.Yet we might seem to 
hav(^ a distinction of ])ronunciation between soul and sole 
indicated in The Mel^ehant <f Venice, iv. 1, “ ^ot on thj^ 
sole, r>ut on thy soul, harsh J^w.” • • ^ 

• p. 70 , 1 . J 1 : For “ being out ” r. “ being*r;z<^” ' And add 
to note* : — F<.>r an(‘t]i<T pfay u])^ri tlie various senses of the 
word oKf s(‘e the dialogue between llostdind and Orlando 
in As *yo(f Like It, ir. 1. * ^ 

p. 7o, 1, 5 from foot ; For “ A proper man” r. “ A pro-* 
per man. ” And ^nld t<» note: — Jtn The Trmjnst.W 
have the same expresj^on ihatwi* have here distrilmted 
into t^No succe.Nsi\ (‘ speeclies of the drunken Stepliauo : — 
“As intqtei’ a man as e\er went four legs;” and “ Au}' 
eni])er(»r that e\er trod on neat's leather.” But, in the 
])revailing tone t>t‘ its in>piration at least, it is not with 
the j)reseut Blay that one would compart* The TeWjyn^t, Put 
ri^tlu'r with TIo ]\lel(rs Tale. 

p. 71, 1. lit* Ftn* ‘* a stri^*t” r. to yxi.v.v a street.” 

]). 72 , 1. : For “ Jilit it net*d not be assumt'd ” r. “ But, 

])erhans, it iii'cd ntU bh assumed.” 

p.^ft: Add to ifoT^ tm Cull out a JaiNdag : — In an ear- 
lit?r stiUi’ of the la nguj ^j^ ho\ve\ an was eotumonly used 
liefore h v^lVr«/we now use J Tims in tlyL* 

])rCj^(#t^*?T^J^^ive iii^^ypi.4wr^huiidred ^outs” in both 
tlie Tin* ex]ire;^)n, als^n in the 
^lf||||P|HpKl^^MFnen 1 w a.^ ifn-lmp<^i ; ” and, in like 
rnaumj^ ^ r lte^,_j J>✓^*^;/(^/CA^, i. 1, “They 

said lKt*y wt^re an-hungry."’^ Jhit itjnay bt^(juestioned if 
the (tu hen* Im.* tlie ;irtiyle. Hi is ujiparently the same ele^ 
ineiit thftt Wi* have in \he “ Tom’tw «-co/(/”^f Liar,jii. 4 
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and ir. 7, and is possUdy idontical will) tl ? a in amthr, 
a wear i/, and ollior snc'li forms — for nliich s(‘t' 51)0. 
p. : Add to nolo on Witj) it arte- -l\‘rliaps, Iioa- 
%'ver, a disliiictioii ^Lou]d be drawn between siudi an (‘\- 
pressidn as 7!; n'cvp icara and sueh as 5'b sin /Lcsiu, 7b 
sijirf a^soKtf, in w]ii(di tbo verb is merely ‘a syuoii>me lly* 
to aet, to ])(Trorm, tc (‘xemite. ^ 

p. S2 : Add to note on J/ryv /;/ .—-Tlie'nse iA'' inert It/ lien* 
is in (‘xart a(*eovdaneo w Itli tliat (d' ntcre in OUttlh), 
wliere tile Herald ])r(^el?iims tlie tidin^^ oj* w]i:d lie calls 
“ the mere ]Hn’dition of the Tiirki^li tletd ” (that is. th(‘ en- 
'*ire ])er7lition (n* destriu'tioir). In llehaia's “Ay, siircl\. 
men' tlu‘ Irulli," in All's 7/W/ ihat JAnJs ITdl, iii. 
mere W()nld seem to liave ibi* S('nse of merdif (tliat is. sini- 
])ly, exaetl} if there be no mis]>rint. 

]). S:h 1. d and 1 from foot , i*. Tin* “olht'r thinits”* iiiuvt , 
ai'pareiitly, .if. 

: Add to not (‘ on ]3uf hn mjleettnn : — Tln'i’c is a 
remarkable (‘clneiiVina', both of tb )ti^ht and oj ('Xjtn*"- 
sion. betw c'eii what we have hi'n* and the tollow ini; pa^saire 
in Ti'nilas (nnl ('m Sfsldtt, iii. d: — ' ' 

“ Xor dot !i the I've it If, 

That nio'-t pare ol’Mai^e, ]i ImM itNtlfV' 

And it may be worth no^ini: that lhe>e Inn's ajipear oul ; 
ill th(‘ two oi’ii^inal (^)ual•lo (‘ditions the Jda\ ( and 

• are not in an\ of the Folios. 

n. N*i ‘ Add to nt)te on JttfluH^ mt nn ■ — In the same 
manner, altlio-iiih lln* common form is tut t>f\ m t in 
Mntdtffh^ /. d, w e lia\ e, as the w onls sUmd in tin' tii t ihri'e 
F(»lio.', “ llaV we (‘alen mt tlie insan'(^)ot^” So, althoULdi 
W(‘ commonly , say “ seized e/!’Ay hai e /, 7. 1. 

“ All tho>(' his lauds A\‘hich he stood seized J^7f*^nd tnere 
IS the familiar use of t)n for p/' in the jioprtlar spei'ch, of 
whicli we lifne also at) (‘\ample ir .'lie C'hu.n s 

“ AV)u li(‘ out on’t, Sii* ” (r. 1 ). 

J). Hd : end etf note' Cli I had tis idef : — r. by which the 
oVie word ljas.*'aturall5^ produeed or evoked tlie other. 
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p. 90: A (Id I to note^on 7, uJt JE?ieati : — It may pi'rliaps 
bo ilouHod \vlu‘tl»'r Maob^h’s great exclamation (//. 2) 
slionld not be ] ridded “ Wake Du^^carj witli tliy knocking 
Ay, would tliou coukV|tJ” (instead of*“I would,” as cofn 
moldy given). 

■ p. 90 : i^)te on The old Anc/qse*, etc, : — It may f^rhaps 
be g(>7tig tpo faivto say that a proper Alexaudnne is ina(l 
missible in Id^nk tejsc! There would seem to be nothing 
iu«tbe ])rincii>l(* of blank vc'rse (Opposed to the 0(.*casiona 
eraploymc^nt of the Al(‘xandrine ;*but the custom of oiu 
modt4”n ]) 0 (‘try excludes such a tariati^n even*fr^m dra 
inatii* blank verse ; and uuijuestionably by far the greate: 
numbt'j* ol» the lines in i'bakespeare whicli liave been as 
sumed by some of liis editors fo be Alexandrines are onlj 
iiistarn'cs of the ordinary lieroic line w ith the very com 
mon p(‘culiarity of yertain superlbious sliort syllabh^s. 

]). 91, 1. 11 fi’om foot : ]3(‘f<»re “and others.” insei^:~ 
“ Wluni they '\V(T(‘ past tin* first and tin* second ward, the^ 
canu‘ unto the iron •aft* that teadeth uTito tlu' i*ity, \fhicl 
ojiened^ty tliem of ///.v own accord” (Aefs xii. lo). Anti 
1. 5 from foot ; after “ did kindle,” add: One of the most 
curious and decisive examjiles of the neuter his occurs in 
Cnrioliotns, i. 1 ; — 

“ /7 [the belh1 tauHtinf^lv reulied 

• ^ ^ ^ . j 

To the ?liM*ontentecl iiicinbcrs, the iiiulinuu'* jmrts 
That einu'd his recci}^.” 

p. 97 : Add to not(‘ on Did Jase his Insirt : — It is to be 
undt;r>tood, of coiTrsb. that tlu* its, howe\er com enieiit, is 
(]Ttit(‘ t#! irregular formation : the f of it foriginally hit) 
is merely tlu* sign of the neuter gender, wSiich does ruH 
(‘nf(*r into the inllectio/i|leaving the geniti*. e of that gen- 
der [hi, hi-s) sub^lantially identical with that of the mas- 
culine {//(, he-s, i>r /w’-.v). • * 

1‘ >2, ^2 : *A ft t*r* “ now lost” .add : — Even Shake- 

S])eare has, ui Yihr//. //., iH.^A, • 
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p. 105 : Add to nofo on SacL mm as etc . : — Bui it 
seems to be a law of ever}"^ language' ^^hiell lias b(*eom(* 
^tlioroiiglily subdue^ under the dominioii of gn'ainmar tliat 
]ierfectly synonymous terms cannv't liv^* in it. If varied 
forms are not saved- by liaA’ing distinct senses or function^ 
assi^il^d to each, tliey afejlirown off as supeuMuities and 
^‘ncinnbrances. One is selected for use, and the otiicrs are 
re])robated, or left to perish from hu;’’e‘negi'.'ct. The logit' 
of this no doubt is, that verbal ex]uvssion will only le a 
coiTOct re])resentatioKL ''of thought if there should never 
be anVitlie sligh4»st variation of the one without a«corr(‘- 
\sponding variation of the other. But tlu‘ ]winciple is not 
iiecessarilv inconsistent with th(‘ existence- ot‘ vifiious fonn^ 
wliich should b(‘ ivcogiii/i‘d as dillering in no otliiT re- 
spect whatever e\ce]>t oidy in vocal charactiu': gnd tlu' 
« languag(‘ would be at least musically richer w it h more of 
thi> ^ iiid of variety. It is what it regards as tin* irr(‘gula- 
ritv or law lessness, how ever, ^>f such logically unnecessary 
variation that the'grammat'ical sjiifit ''hates. 

]). lo7 : Add to note on JI* ]>h(rl'((J mi upc h^'i^ihjuhht . 
— The best (commentary (»n the use of the ])ron<um that 
we have here is the diah‘gue between Petriicio and hi> 
>ei’vaut Griimio, in Tam. <>f Shriiv, i. 2 : — “ J\t. Adllain, 
I ^av. knock me here soundly. O'/’c. Jvnock you here, 
? 5 ir r hy, sir, what am i, sir, that I ^^hoald knock } ou 
here, sir? 7V/. Villain, 1 ^ay, knock me at this gate, and 
ra]) me well, (H* I'll knock your knavt-’s ])at(‘. (rru. My 
master is grown quarrelsome: 1 .sli;>:;,hl knock y(.i, first. 
An^i then 1 kno\A after who comes l)\ iIk* worst. . . JI r- 

]I'^>w now, what’s the matter? . . . (ini. L(>ok 
vou, sir, — he bid me knock him, and raplum soundly, sir: 
AVell. was it fit for a. servant Vf use liis mri^iter so? . . . 
J\t. A seiiselessjvdllain I — (lood llortcnsio. 1 bade the ras- 
cal knock, u])on your gate. Anti n>ul'd not gej^i him for my 
heart to do it. (iyn. Xmudv at the gatelz-O h(‘av(‘ns ! 
• S])aki‘ you npt these words. ])laiii, — ‘Sirrah, knock im- 
.here. Ba]) me liere, kiiocK me well, -and knock me soundly ?’ 
And coi le yoii now with — kn' 4 '-kingat the g'lle ?” 
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p. Ill : Add to noty on Anything more frnndcrfnl : — So 
d^a in A7 j/<7 JoJtn^iv. 2: — 

“ Some* realms of lliis doiiblo (^rowation 
J liMVO you with, and tliink them strong ; * 

And inori- niort:' Ktroi^, . . - * 

I siiall oiulue >(>i» w'itli.” • 

p. 114, IfiJO 4, r. hfjiMC-hniJf^ home-hal'ed ^ hom(-hrcv'c(k 
home-f/ronoi, Tiomc-nfade^ (dc.^ tlie^axlvorb. 

p. 115 ^ Add to nolo on The tht^uder-stone : — It is also 
alluded to in OthcUo^, r. 2 : — 

“ Are tht'ro'no stones in heaven,^ 

• wliat sor\e for tlie th\inder ?” • 

p. IKi: Add to note on Ca.'^f yovrself^in wonder : — 
ha]js \No eontiiiuc* to say inJnci as niarkini^ mon* foivil)l> 
the o])])ositii)n to AsJial dulia in tin* oonoludini^ line of Th* • 
Two Geuthonen of I'entna calls uef (flare. The expro^ioji 
east you rs( If } li wonder seems to he nu>st closely paralleled 
hy anotluu’ in King ^tfehard III.. /. 3 ('larence, \(lioni 
I, inde«i(U have east in darkness.” as it stands in the Fir^t 
Fohc>, althou^li the ])r(‘eedinic (,)aartos (of wliii-h tlnu'e 
were five, loDS, ld02, H)12 or IhFk ]i>22) have adi 

“laid in ilarkness.” AV(» have another instance of Shake- 
-=:]^eare’s use of In A^here a\(‘ should now say tida in tlu* 
familiar lines •in The Merehanf <f fdnice, 1 : — 

“ lIoNv v\veet tlu* inoonhi^lit ^lel*})s ujKHi thi> bank I 
Here we ^Mll xH, amt lei the >ouikU of niu^ie 
Creep in oiiV cTir.".'” 


j). 1 iT : Add to note on TSo mightier than thyself (tr m( 

— As we ha\e for 1 in tlu* ])resent ]>assaL;c“, \\v have V 
for no in Aptonio's “ Ai debts are cleared betiveeu \ on 
and 1” {M( rehaut <f JVniee. n\ 2). Wtlier e\am])lt‘s of 
the same irre^ndaiat J ary the follo\iin<;: — , 

* . A • • . 

“ Wliieji none but Heaven, and mmi and L fshall liear." 

• * .9 • 

• • Aoe/ Juhu^ i. 1 

“ ^due'll none nia\ hear but .^he and thou.** _ 

• « 

• • Culertdgej Day Driaei^ 
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In both these* passages hut can oply be the preposition. 
So where Corin, in his conversation Touehstoin\ in 
«L Js Vo// Lihe //, Hi. 2f says, “You to](l»nie you salute not 
i\\ the court but y6u kiss your hawds/’, lie does ^lot•mcan 
that there is no saluting; at court, oidy kissini^ of hands, 
but tlfat people never salute without kissin^^ hawds. Then' 
, ought to be no comma after court. Tl#.' for/ii ol^ phrase 
is the same that we have afterwards iuV//. I ; — 

“ Tlie comiiKni I’xoeiitioiHT . . ^ ** 

'' Falls not the aie u])on tin* luinfblod neck 

liut first kegs pardon.*” — *' 

that is, without first asking ])ardon. 

p. 110: Add to iK>te <ni Auif irc (trt (forcriNut irit/i : — 
Shakespeare even has ( A/r/o //.. in. d) “ I live trif/i hrt‘ad 
like you, feel want, taste grief." 

m Til, 1. 18: For “ St<»j)” r. Have, reeeiM*, take hold 
of af).*’ 

]). 122: Add te, iKite on. (>f JutUiturohJi , (taiiffcrous : — 
Shakosp(‘ai\‘, however, has aj)})arent] \ M‘vi‘ral suel.i. Thus : — 

‘‘ More active-valiant, or more \aliaiit-\oimg ” 

1 IIui. I ]\,x\ 1 . 

“But pardon me, I am too suddni-liold.” 

Lorrs Lah. Ja)Aj ii. 1 • 

1 

“ More fertile-fre>li than all I lie field to m‘c.” 

Alcr. IT. (//' M 'nul.^ v. 5. 

“So full of hhape^ fiincN, ^ 

That it alone i^ higli-laiita>lical.” — 

Tu'elfth i. 1 . 

]). 122: Add to note e»n 77/' rniujit( .rn/u ([i‘ tfa ch nuoit : 
— Tlie word in this sensiM\as mueli in fa\our nitli the fine 
writers or talkefs of Sf'akespeare’s day. lie has a hit 
at tlif‘ aiihctatioii in his Tu'rljth Hi. 1, nhere the 

Flown, c<)iiv**rsing ’uitli Viola, says, " AVliti-you an‘, and 
' what you uould, are out of iiiy welkin ; 1 might say, ele- 
ment : hut the word is over worn.^’ Of course, icclkii} is, 
ai/id is ^'iiteriUed to be, far n'ore absurd. Yet we have 
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dement for tlio sky (»r.thc air in other passages besides 
tliQ present. Thus* — * 

“ TIk'* itself, .... • • 

, Sluill Tio| belidd her face at amj^^e view.” 

^ Tivdfth Nighty /. 1 ; 

“ I, iii^het'lear sky of fame, o’(?rshiiii% you as much^as tlie 
full moon d»th tlTe eiiidi'rri of the elcunerit, which show liku 
pins’ In^ads toiler” in 2 Hen. IV., in 3). 

Tt is cuifious to find writers of flie ])repent day who are 
scrupulous about tlie*more delicate *])ropricties of expreS^ 
siou still echoing Sliakespeartj^’s dissatisi^ictioii : “ The ter- 
rkorial demeu.i, to us<‘ that favourit(‘ w(>rd*’ say^ nallani, 
MUK ^1/7c.v, T. 297 (c^//7.*of ISpo). ])robal)ly without any 
thought of the remark of th(‘ all-obsendng dramatist t^o 
centuries and a half before. • 
p. 125: Add to note o]i Yiai htier right irdl eoeveiteti •• 
— Or as ^^hen Gralian(», in T/k Mevehunt if Vvnire^iiB. 1, 
speaks of a s(n*t of nuyi \\lio ^ 

“<}o a wilful Millnes'^ entertain, 

• Vith ]Hir])Ose io be (hv^^ed in an <)]uniou 
Of V. graMt\, ])ri)found conceit’' — 

that is, deep thought. 

So, again, nhen Jlosaline, in Lure's Lnhanr's Lfist, ii. 1, 
s])eaking of describes his “lair tongue” as “ con- 

ci'it’s (‘\])osilor,” all tliat slu' means is tliat sj^eech is the 
ex])ounder of tliouglil. The scri])1ural e\])r(‘ssion, still in 
fiimiliiir use, “\iisv4g his own conceit” means merely wise 
uplift o^ui thought, or in his own eyt‘s, as we are told in 
tile margin tlie Hebrew literally signifies!. In the JVew 
Tt*stam(‘nt, wlnnl* W(* haM' “in their own conceits,” tlie 
Greek is sin^dy ttu// cauAiiv im or with themselves). 

p. 12() : Add to note on OreJm^^l : — Adn Ahont 
Nuthnig, ii. 3, altjidugly the Scene is headed “ Xco/n/A/.v 
OnrihniA iVSialick, sending the Boy for a l^ook from liis 
chamb(T*w iifilow , says, “ IWing it hither ^to me in tlu^ 
orchard.” •* 

]). 12S: Add to mHe 014 But 'tis a ivvnnon 
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frequent word ‘with Sjiakespeare for to prove is to ap^ 
prove. Thus, ill tlie Ihvo Gentlemen J\o'ofi(r/v. 4, vi(* 
Jiave — i‘ . 

“ O, ’tis the cum* in love, and gtill n]*^>roved, 

AVheii woiiieil eanuol lo’^e where tluw’re beloved.” 

« « 1 

So, in Jlfarli Ado About NoUnufj, we have, in iv. I, “an 
Miqu’oved wanton,” and afterwards “ ^s lu' r-nn iqqiroved 
:ii tlie height a villain ?” AVhen Don Pedro in the sa.xK' 
Play, ii. 1, describes Penediek as “of ap])ro\ ed valour,’ 
the woi’d:^ cannot Jie understood as conveying any ik/lioii 
of what Me now call approval, or a]>probation ; tin* mean 
iiiir is merely, tTiat he liad proved Ins valour by lus con- 
duct. This is, no doubt, also, the meaning of the Mord ir*. 
tlu' last v(‘rso of Sir Thomas AVyal's ])assionatc‘ly earn(‘st 
-lines entltk\l “To his ^listress” (sii]>posed to be Ami( 
Bolevn) : — 

“ Forget not, then, tliim* own a]^)]>ro\ed. 

The Mldeli so long hatli thee so lo\e(l, 

Whose st(‘a(ltast faith yet never mo\ed ; 

Forget not thib!” 

So in Jhtmlit. i. 1, Marcellus says, sjx'aking of Horatio 
and the Ghost, — 

“ 1 have entmited him along 

With us to watch the minutes of this night, 

That, if again this ajijiaritioii come, 

lie may a])prove our eyes, and sp^^ak to it f’ 

that is, prove our eyes true. This sense of the word^(M nich 
we still redain in the law-tenn an in Ditin y>/Y>- 

hator) occurs ri'peatedly' botli in tlu* liibli* and in ^Milton, 
and in fact is the most common sense* w liicli k has in our 
earlier Knglish. \i is stnvige tliat it should not bt* nolici‘d 
at all by ij^kires, and that the 'only' Ti‘h*reni;c for it in 
IS in, th(‘ following insertion by Stephenson: — 
^To bring j>rrjof of. — ‘Matabrun in likewi/i* endevon'd 
)U‘r on tli(‘ other synh* ,to approve th(* said iniury . . . bi 
liii commisecf and puiqiensod.’— p. 27.*' 
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p. 128, 1. 2 from foot r. “ to be caMed a rojnuL*' 

10; for«"7?»7” r.»“709.” 

p. 132 : Add t« note on The Get^iua and the mortal in- 
druments : — We ]iave^a])i)an‘iit1y, tlm word Genius us(^ 
or tJie si)irit or. mind in A\liat tlie Puke says, in The 
Vom'dj/ <if ^Errors, ik of fuc J,\y6 Anti])boluM‘s aiid tlie 
3WO Pi^mius : — ^ 

“ Oner)f tilt's^ men i>^ to flie other ; 

• And so of these ; wliieh is«the nutunil man, 

*And wliieli Ua‘ spirit , 

Tli^odily or^^ans, a^ain, seem to be disiinetly des^.^Miat(‘(l 
tke instj'/fjnents iind in (Jnritda nns^ wIru’c. first, 

Menentus ALtrip])a says. In his apolo^nie of tin* ri'bellion 
of the other meiai)ers of the body apiiust tlu' btdly, — 

“ The otln-r in^trunu Tits 
Did see and hear, deii^e, instruct, 's\fdk. feel, 

And, miitu!dl\ jiurlieijtate, did mini-ter 

Viito tin' aj»]#*1iti' and afl'eetKai ^oiunum , 

OrtliL'wlioli f»ud\” — 

• • 

and, sliortl}' after, the Si'cond Citizen asks, — 

“ Tht' fornuT agents, if tliev did eonijtlaiii, 

What enuld tlie ludly answer?” 


Sb aij^aiu, in ^lifclnth, i. 7 : — 

“1 ran settled, and hent u]» 

Eaeli eorjMiral a^jjent to this terrible feat.” 

]\^32, 1. (» frdnCfoot: After “abstraet,” add : — We 
lAve ekewhei’i’, iiidei'd, in dLaheths i. 8, “ My single state 
of man;” and T^dstalf, in tin* Stroud J\(rt Jleuri/ JV., 
ir.' U speaks of ** This l^le kinmlom, man but in neitluT 
of tliese eases is the reienniee in tlie >y)rd man to an in- 

dividtnd, as h<*re. • • 

• • 

1*. ]d7: Afier ^.10 ifild : — 8o in As You Like If, Hi. 
2 ‘ • 

“ The*fair, die eiiade, and unexpressiv^ she,” — 
lat is, fnex^nvssible, nut to be i‘x[)fessed. « 
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p. 137, 1. 17: AftoV ha.^v-ho7*n add: — Thus, iu Lcat\ 
i. 2, Edmund soliloquizes, — Why biRstard P Whcrcifore 
baseP” I • . 

«p. 139 : Add to note on SJiall and Will : — We ]mve oe- 
easioiuilly the same, use of shall even in Clarendon : — 
“Whilst there areCoufts in tfie iv^rld, einulatiati and am- 
bition irlU be inseparable from them : an(ikin;jw hav(‘ 
hotliiiii^ to p^ive shall be pressed to ])ij;mhse’i» (Zr/.s‘/., liooli' 
xiii). Sometimes, a^ain, ihouf^h niueli more rarely, Shali’e- 
speare has iriU where. ^e should now use shall ; as when 
Portia !^iys, in Th^ ^fcrchatil of Vc/firc, ///. 4, ^ 

* , “ rn bold thee any wager. ^ • 

\ATien we are botli aeeoiitred like ;voinig men, 
ril imore tjie ])rertier fellow of the two.” 

Unless, indeed, which is probable, it should be “ / prove.” 

p. 139, 1. 3 from foot : After “ thanksgiving” add ; — We 
have cnaliire us(‘d in this extensive sense (‘veu by so late 
a wrker as the Scotch metayhysieifln*T)r. lleid (who died 
in 1790), in his liK/Kfry i}ift> the Human Hhal, c/o^l, first 
published iu 17dl: — “ Conjectures and theori(‘s are the 
creatures of nicm. and will always be found very uidiki‘ 
the creatures of (iod.” 

p. 114: Add to note on If he im])rore thon : — In Hurh 
Ado Ahoiif yothinjf, //., wh(‘n llenediek, s])(‘aking to him- 
self of Beatrice, says, “They say the lady is fair; . . . 
and virtuous ; 'tis so, I cannot repmo'e it,” he seems to 
mean that he cannot disprove it. "fkg manner in *;hich 
the w ord improve w as used in the middh* of the^ seVep- 
t(*(‘nth century may be seen from the follow ing sentimces 
of Clarendon ’5 : — “ This gave opportunity and (‘xciise .to 
many persons of (piahty ... to U‘sseri ’their ^zeal to the 
King’s cause ; . . .Miid thqse contestations had Ix'cn latihy 
mi])rovt‘d with some sharpn(‘ss by tlie Lopd llerlx'rt’s car- 
riage tow arcls the Loivl Marijuis of *il(Ttford’r if I list., JJoo/t 
“Though then' sixmieil ^reasons enough to dissuade 
her [tht‘ (^fiux-n j from that inclimliion [of retiring from 
w as tlifcatened^ w ith. a siege, Vor i^xeter J, 
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and ]iis mnj('sty lioartilj wished thaf she could be diverted, 
yet tlie ]ft'rpl('xity Ikt miftd was so f^reat, and lier fears 
so veliem(‘iit,.l)otll improved by hen indisposition of health, 
tliat all^'ivility ai 4 d reisoii obliged evc^y body to submit” 
{T(L, 13(iok /'///.)•; 

ji. IKi, 1. 7 : For “ 54!»” r* “ 551?” ^ 

]). 1 1^, I^IS ; After ‘‘ away from,” add ; — So in Tii^elflh 
Nif/hf, V. 1, Malvctli^, enlarging the Countess with having 
w:fttteu the letter, says : — • 

‘‘ Yi>u must not deny it is*j^)ur baud ; 

AVritr frum it, if \oii ciiii, in hand plirasi?.”* 

*1). 117:, Add to iiot(^ on These (tpparcut prodigies : — 
AVIieir AI iltoii says of bur first parents after their fall 
(J*tn\ Lost, X. 112) that • 

“ J^()\f wa.^ not in their lOoks, either to God 
Or to eaeh other, but ai»])arent guilt,” 

*♦ *. 

lie means by “ guilt” manifest and undoubted 

guilt. ‘ . 

]». 1 U>f Add to note on Lef naf onr lool's pvt o?r fheir * 
■j)Hr]>()sis : — Ihit tlie sentiment takes its l)o]d(‘.st form from 
th(‘ li])s ot‘ AIat'l»(‘th Iiiinself in the first f(T\our of his 
\^eaknl‘ss exalted into detennined wickedmvss (/. 7) : — 

• “ Awa}, and inoek the time \>ith fairest show : 

Fahe faee niu-t hide whut the false heart doth know.” 

]). 150. Add, after 1. 13:— So, in The Mern, IHres tf 
lf7//4.svu’, ir. 2, ]M.r«, Pag(‘ to l\lrs. Fiord's “ Shall we tell 
liuslainds how we ha\e served liiin (Falstatf) ?” replies, 

“ Yes, i>y all nnatiis ; if it be but to scrape the figures out 
of your liiisbain^’s brains.” * 

]i. 15t), 1. A from foot J F"or “ '12ri” r. “ 210.” 

]i. 151, 1. 3: After “ temper” ^idd : — Thus, in The A/er- 
ehuHt of Ven]r(\ j. 2, P^irtia makes the su])])osition that her 
suitor tilt' •oftiek Prince of Morocco, although bis coni- 
])h‘xion be that of a tlevil, diiay ban* “ the^ condition of & 
saint.” / 

1). lof ; A’dcl to uok* on /)c«y’ j^/?/ Lord : — Tli L^anieo ti^d 
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Jidiet, iii. 5, Juliet implores her motlier, “ O, sweet my 
mother, cast mo not away!” -And in HVoiltfs' and O’e.v- 
^ sida, V. 2, (where we have also Ulysses yddivssiii^f Troi- 
lu%. “Nay, good my lord, go oir’),»Cressida exclaims to 
herself, with a less usual form of exjiressiqii, — 

t 

“ All ! poor our sex ! this fault In ii^ I find, * 

. Tlie error of our eve (hreets oi^r niiiidt” *j 

i • i 

p. 155: Add to note on Bciucf m) fathered and so Jils- 
hijiuded : — It is interes^mg to note the germ of A\liat we 
have here in The Merchant oj^ Ve?iice (/. 2) : — 

“ Her iiaiwe is Portia ; nothing undervalued ^ 

To Cato’s daughter, *Ilrutus’ I’ortia.” 

The Mo'cJuvif of ^\‘nlcc had, certainly been written by 
,1598. 

p. 150: Add to note on 217 : — I am not an are that there 
is any authority for the praaionien Ca'nts, by nlncli Liga- 
rius is distinguished tlirougliout llie i^by. 

p. 150: Add to note on To wear a krrelt'af: — ily A7;/r/ 
John. iv. 1, and also in As Yon lAkt It. iv. :] and v. 2, tin' 
word in the early editions is handh erela r ; and this is 
likewise the form in tlie (Juarto edition of OiJntlo. 

p. 159: Add to note on Their oj/iniuns (f snef'iss : — 
Shakesjieare’s use of the ^^ord sureess may be illu^l^ated 
by the following examples : — 

“ U A our hlood 

* • . b 

So madly hot, that no djM'ouPsc bf riaiMin, 

'Sor f<*ar of bad .su(•(r•'^ in a Imd (•au'‘t', 

. Can qvAlify the same?” — 7Vo/7. and Cn ss , / 7 . 2 ; 

“ Commeml nu‘ to my hrotluT^- soon at nig(/1 
I’ll send liixi certain word of my succrs>,” 

Mens, for Meas.^ i. 5 ; 

* ’ 

“ L(*t thj'^ he so, and doulit not but suceesS ' 

' ’SVill furjlnon tlft* e\eut imbettiT ^ha]H' 

Than 1 can lay h down in hkchliood.” 
r * '* JIuch Ado About Notli.^ iv. 1 ; 
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“ And so success of rniscliicf shall be born, 

And lieir frjm lieir sliifll liold tliis quarrel u]).” 

• Second I*art of Henry IV.^iv. 2; 

0 0 # 

• * “ Should you do so, my lord, 

"My s]^oech should falUinto su^jh vile success 
^^1lieh my thoug^its aimed not.”*— iii. 3. 

j). Idl, afto?tlie quotation from llnmlof, add : — But this 
])assai;o n]i]K‘ars to liavo Ixaui struck out after the present 
1^1 was ^^ritten. sf e Additioiiafl'^ote on j). 55, snj)r(t, * 
]). If)!, 1. 10 from foot ; aft or “ 181 ” add : — So* va Mcr- 
(f I. 2, Nerissa, eonversini; with her mistresH 

Bortia al) 0 ul lier (IcTinaif suitorl tlie luqdiew of the Duke 
of Saxony, says, “If lie sliould offer to yhoose, and choose 
the riijj^ii casket, you s/tonid refuse to perform your father’s 
will if you sliouhl n'fuse to acccqit liim.” 

]). 103 : Add to note on To hr afronl : — Tn 77/c Taniijif 
of ihv S/n'rir, /. 2, Jiave in a siijolt* line (or two hemi- 
stichs) both senses of tlu* verl) iof((ir: — “Tush! tusli I 
fear bofsVitli Inujs,” says Petrucio in sctM*n ; to which his 
servant Griimio rtqoins, aside, “ For h(‘ fears none.” 
p. Itil, 1. 5 from foot ; For “ 121” r. “42t).” 

]). 17(): Add to note on She dratmt fo-niyhf she saw iny 
sfafne : — AVe have a rare example of tin* t('rmination -fion 
forming a dissyllalile w ith Shakespeare in tlu^ midille of a 
liiu* in da(jues’s d(‘scri[»tion of the Fool, Touch^tone (As 
You Like It, a. 2) : — 

« 

» * ^ “ He hath ''trniti^e places eramnied 

With obM-natioii, the which he vents 

In manglT'd lbrn^^.” * 

This may lx* compared witli tlie simihir ]iroloni^ation of 
th(‘ dranrem the subliiiK' chant (»f Lmf}' Macbeth (.1/ee- 
/xYfo i. 5) * * 

^ % 

. “ The ra\en*}iiin‘<elf i.-t lioarse 

Thiit croak'' tlx^fatal entrance of Huncixi 

• » « 

Lnder m\ l>attlenie 4 tb j” — 
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or with what we hav^‘ in the folio win line in The Two 
G-entlemen of Verona, ii. 4, ** • ' 

“And that ha^li dazzled my mison’s light ;’* 

or with this in A Mhlsummer Nighfs Dream, Hi. 2, — 

“Ome! jowjrgglerl you cau*kor-blossom.” 

The name ILenry, in like manner,' 0( jasion..lly occurs as 
a trisyllable both in the three Parts of llenrg VI., dnd 
also in Ei chard III. . " “ 

The folk)wiiig a^re examples of what is much more com- 
mon, tlie .extension or division of similar combinations at 
the end of a line : — • 

“ The parts iwid graces of tlio wrestler.*’ 

As You Like Jt, ii. 2 ; * 

“ And lasting, in her sad reinenihranee.” 

«’* Tundflli yighlji. 1 ; 

* “The like of him. Kmhv’st thdh this country ?” 

Jljid.y 4 ti; 

“\Miich is as bad as die with fielding.*’ 

Much Ado Abouf Xolh., Hi. 1 , 

“ O, how thh spring of hne resemhleth.” 

Tir<} (JeHi, of l (o\, i. 3 ; 

“ And these two Dromios, one in ^einhlanee.'’ 

Cone of Err,, i. J ; 

“ Tliese are the pamit^ to theM* children.”— //y///. 

“Fair sir, and >ou my merr\ mistrc*'-^.” 

Tam. of iShr(^u', iv. 5. 

In other cases, howe\cr, the line pmst ajijiareiitly be held 
to be a regular he^iistich {or truncated verse) of nine syl- 
lables ; as in * * ^ 

“ Of our dear Meantime sweet sislf-r ’ 

, ^ Ticrljth A//// \ r. 1 ; 

“ ril foUow' \ou and tell ^^hat answer.” 

Tl^ird l\xrf of Henry /7., iv. 3. 
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• f 

“ Bo valued ’gainst your wife’s A)ramandinent.” 

, • • • Mer. of Ven., iv. 1. 

TTjilosH, in dot'd, iS tliis last instancfc w ought not to road - 
cumman^cmeni (ill foui^ syllables), as ^pcmser occasionafly 
has it ; although J am not a^ are o^th^ oocurrcnce of such 
a form of ^lo word elsotvhero in^ Shakespeare. 

p. frfiirn foi.)t : ¥ot “Portents, and evils” r* 

“ Port ents ort'vilsV’* 

p. 171.J. 1 : Before “ Ofrrih ’’ insert “ 24P).” 
j). 172, 1. ] 1 from f?)ot : After “ luiv.ineement” add : — S® 
in Cl lost or ’s protestation, in Mirh. IIL, 4, ‘ • 

• “ IV oppohito nil planets ofjpood link * 

To 111 } ])roeee(liiig ! if wjjth dear heart’s love, 
linniaiMilate dt'votion, holy thouglits, 

* 1 tender not thy heauleous princely daughter;” 

that is, to niy ])ros]>(‘ring, as \\o should now say. 

]). 17d: Add to note on 77/ff/ even/ lik t is )0)t thv same : 
— In the same inartnfr as lu^ro, in M^san jor Mitrsure, 
V. 2, testin’ i)uki‘'s remark, “Tliis is most Isabella 

replies, “ O, that it were as lilr as it is tru(‘.” 

]). 174: Add to note on TJu heart of Brut as a rus : — 
Shakes] leare’s eonstnietion of the verb j/(((r)i. in so far as 
it dillers from that now in use, may be illustrated by tlie 
follow’iiig e\iflii])les : — 

“ It } earns me not if men my gunnents wear.” 

JI( ii. /A ic. 3 ; 

• “ft, how it yearned no lieart, when 1 beheld.” 

• • * ' Rich. IL, i\ 5 . 

Tins is tlu‘ exehnnatioy of the groom. So Mrs. Quickly, 
m The Mw'n/ irZ/v.v Wimtsor, Hi. 5 |8])eaking also, 
perhaps, in the style t»f an un 4 ‘diu*ate\l person), “Well, 
sh^‘ laments, sir,*for it„fliat it would \earii yyur heart to 
see It.” ' ^ , 

]). 17G: Ajd to note on* 1177 7/ tPaifttrs^do cunfrive 
Shak(‘sy( ‘are also at feast in oiie^]jlaeo uses the word jii 
this sense : — 
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“ Please you we 'may contrive this aftenioon.’* 

•Tam. of SKren\ i. 2 ; 

p. 183, 1. 9 : For- POpnlins r. Popiliua. 
p. 181 : Add to note on He is address. ed : — Tl>? follow- 
ing; are some examples of tlie employment of the word 
addressed by \\Titer5 of the latter'part of the revenleentli 
.eentur}" : — “ AVlien Middleton eaipe to the Khiij; in Paris, 
he brought with him a little Seotish ^h(‘ar, ^ftio was known 
to the Ivin^, one Mr. Knox. . . . lie said he was addressed 
from Scotland to the Lords in the Toner, nho did not 
then know that Middleton had arrived in safety nith the 
King;” etc. — (^Aarendon. Hist., Book xiii. “ Tlierenp^n 
they [the King’s friends in England] sent Harry Sey- 
mour, nlio, being of his Majesty's bedehamber. and hav- 
ing his leave to attend his cwvn affairs in England, tliey 
well knew would be beh-eved by the King, and, being ad- 
d^^ossed only to the Manpiis of Ormond and tlie Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, h(‘ miglit have oi)])ort unity to 
speak with the King privately aiuC undiscovered.” etc. 
— Id., Book xir. “ Though the messengers whoM .‘re sent 
were addressed only to the King himself and to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,” etc. — Ihid. “ Two genth'men 
of Kent came to Windsor the morning after tli(‘ Prince 
[of Orange] came thitlier. They A\er(‘ addressed tome. 
And they told me,” etc. — Buna t, Oirn Hnne, 1. 799. 
p. 18G, 1. 7 from foot: P'or ** courtesies'' r. “ curt'sies." 
p. 191, 1. 2; For “printed in PitM)” r. “ first j)rinted in 
1595”; and 1. 5, for “])rinted the same year” r. “printed 
in IGtHl;” andl. G, before “ contemporary” insert “ ^"(‘arly ” 
p. 192; in note (m Aud let no man abide, e\e. i — After 
the quotation from A Midsumim r JVif/ld s Bream, add : — 
And in the same scene, a little InTore, “ Lest -to thy peril 
thou ahy it dear ;’ and, a little after, “ Thou shalt 'by this 
dear.” 

p. 193 ; in note on As it were Doomsday, after “ as in 
rondemno" ad(* : — But tin; name JJempstcr in S(ujtland 
also designated a spe<*ieB of judge.’ Tli(‘ l)em]>sters of 
Cu^raldstouc m P'orfarshire were so 'called as being here- 
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ditnrs’ to tho Ahhoy of^Aberbrothock. Lord 

llaik's, iflidiT tli(‘ ld7rt, refers to an entry in the 

(Jliartulnry recording lliat one of tbt'in^had become bound 
to tlie i^bbol an 4 Abbey that be and Lis heirs shouW 
furnish a j)erson to administer justice in tlu‘ir courts at 
an annual salary of twenty sliilliiigs sjorling (facient ips'is 
(Icscrvlri^^^ ojficin j (dicis, etc.). — Annals, II. 336 [edit, 
of] Sit)]. • •• * 

p. lb Is 6) from foot ; For ‘‘ 425” r. “ 426.” 

]). Ibo : Add to not{‘5)n With the host hohtest : — In many, 
cas7‘s, liv)Wi‘\er, tlie double siij)erlati\ e ijiusl be’ regarded 
a^ intern led merely to ex])ress tlie (.‘xtnmie det^ree more 
empliatjeariy. Double e#mparatives ai’c very common in 
SliaLi'sp(‘are. 

p. lii'n 1. 13 and 22 ; For ‘‘ 125" r. “ 126 and 1. 26, 
For “ 5()5” r. “ oOt).” 

]). llMI, 1. 7 ; Al't(‘r “to friend” insert : — So Macbeth 
3) 'What I can n-dress. As I shall find the time to frit^, 

I will.” IbtMi in C'Threndon we ha\e, ‘"^For tlie Xini/liad 
no ])r)rt.t# friend by which he could brin^^ ammunition to 
Oxlbrd,” (‘1c. — Hook e//. And add to note : — In 
tlie WinUrs Tah. v. 1, "We have “ All i^reetings that a 
Km^ at {Vit‘n<l fan send his brother.” 

p. 167 : Add to note on / dt> Insvirh : — Alilton almost 
always has yr*in tin* a<*cusative. Thus {P((r. Lost,.r, 4t)2): 
— “I call }e, and declare ye now, returned Successful be- 
yond hoj)e, to lead ye Ibrth,” etc. 

]). ?j 7,1. 17 ; For*'iApt is ])ro]HTly” r. properly.” 

4).*2(y : Add to note on Onr anus in sfrenr/fh of inl- 
ronu ' : — The ]Vt Jru)n(' (mistaken by tlie printtTs for Matin ) 
would ])robably iTe written Wdrne. 

]i. 2<)7 : ,Vhl to note e4i Ihrc icast thou haped : — A divi- 
sion id a hou.se or other buildiiii; was foniuTly called a hap: 
as m d/(ir.v/o'(‘ Mta^fire, ii. I : — “ If this \ii\v hold in 
Vienna ten' ^(‘ars, FI 1 rent the fairest houge in it after 
tlircejience ajiay.” For tliis, and ttlso Hyp-ivindow, see* 
l^ares. In Ikairlar ratln’r in t]\{^ additions by his edi- 
tors) will be found the furtjier meanings of a uc-y, a stakv^ 
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a berry, tbo act of baiting with dogs, round, to bend, and 
to obey. Spenser uses iu huy for to hathc. \n^The Tam- 
iny of the Shrew, i\ 2,, we have the uuu‘‘Uial form at a hay : 
“ Tis thought your deer does hold you ai a bay.” 
p. 210: Add to note on Frieuds am I : — In Trail us and 
Cressida, it\ 4, hov\e\er,,we have “And I’ll grow friend 
with danger.” . 

p. 213, 1. 9 from foot : for “ Benedict ” r, “ Benedick.” 
p. 214: Add to note on Cry havoc ! — Milton in one 
place makes a v(‘rh of this substai^tive : — “ To waste and 
havoc^yonder Avorld” {Par. Lost, x. 017). 

p. 216. Insert after 1. 12 : — 369. Till J have hor)ie this 
corpse. — Corpse (or cor.%e) here, is a modern conjt‘(*tural 
substitution for the coursi of the First and 8 e(‘ 0 iid Folios 
and the coarse of the Third and Fourth. 

p. 219 : Add to note on The nohle Brutus is ascended : 
— The following are examples of tiiis form of construction 
from other Plays : — 

“ Ib our w hole assembly a]>peared ?” — ^ 

{iJoyherry, in Much Ado ahotd Suth., iv. 2) ; 

“Prince John is this morning secreth stolt'n a\\ji\.” 

{Sexton, I hid.) ; 

“His lordshj^i is walked forth into the orcliard.” 

{Purler, in Secoml Part of llenri/ 11\, /. 1) ; 

“ He said mine e\es were black, and my hair black, 

And, now' 1 am remembered, seorni‘d at nu'.” 

{Phe.be, in As You Like It, Hi. 5) ; 

“You being then, if you be remembered, cracking the 
stones.” — {Clown, in Meas. for Mea.s. J. 1) ; 

“1 teUing you then, if aou li?* remembered'.” — {Jhid.) ; 

“But, if M)u hi* rememhered, 

“ I did not bid you mar it to iho tune.” , 

{Petrucio, in Tam. of Shrew, iv. 3) ; 

* “ If your majesty is reinemberi*d of it.” 

^ jT^ {Fluclltn, in.lLenry V., iv. 7) ; 
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‘^Now, by my trotji, if TJiud bt'oii rt‘incmbcix?d, 

, I •could have^vcn my uncle’s grace a llout.” 

• {Yorir, ir^ Rich. IIL^ ii. 4) ; 

, • • 

“ ^0 you rcrftcmbcrt'd, Marcus, slic’s gone, she’s fled.” 

{'Qitus, in^T/ius AndronicuSy iv. Jl) 

]). 222^7 ; After “that liberty** adJ : — Even in Claren- 
don, ro])oriii% the .w^rds of Queen Henrietta to himself/ 
uc^havc: — “Her old confessor. Father Philips, . . . al- 
ways tohnjer, that, ae^lu^ ought to^eontinue firm and con-, 
siiiiii to lier own religion, so she was to live uell t(^)wards 
the Protestants who deserved well from ter, and to whom 
slfb was hekolding'' (llist.^ Booh iViii.). 

p. 221 : Insert after “ there ia no hefpieman — Become, 
in this sense, it ought to be noticed, has itpparently no con- 
nection* with to come (from comany or cuman) ; we have its 
root eweman in the old English to pienu meaning to please, 
used by Chaucer. And the German also, like our 
English, has also in tjik instance lost orirejected bottetln* 
sim])le fom and the (je- form, retaining, or substituting, 
only hcqiiem and hequemvn. 

]). 227, last line : Add after “ Othello — and the Fourth 
Act of As You Li he It. 

p. 22S ; After 1. 11 insert : — 420. That day he overcame 
the Nervi i . — TJiese words certainly ought not to b(* made 
a direct statement, as they are by tlie jmnetuation of tlu‘ 
Yu riorum and of most other modern editions, though not 
by tlui^of ]\lr. Colliyr’s. 

]). 220; After 1. loTrom foot, insert : — 1)32. ^Yc iciU Ik 
rcvfngcify etc. — Tliis speech is printed in tlie First Folio as 
if it wt're verse, tlms : — * * 

“ ^Vo will be rt'wngcd ; revenge ; 

About, — swk, — burn,— itin'. ~ ki]!.— slay ’ 

Let iK^ a traittfr live.” ^ 

p. 231 : A?l(f to note on Bor I hai'c neither •wit, etc. : — 
We have the s^me natii^l c(fujuiiction of terms that ut‘ 
liav(‘ luTc^in Measure Jl^r Mtasure, y.#!, u1ut(‘ tlie Ihiki** 
addresses the disccimfitbd Angelo : — 
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quickly put liimBclf into the head qf the army, that would 
be ready to receive him” {Id., Bool xh \) ; “Tliese casliiered 
officers . . . found so much encourii<rcmeiit, that, at a time 
ap])ointed, they put thom8(dves ihto t’u* heads of their 
regiments, and raarc^ied with tluun into the field” (Id., Bool' 
.vri.) ; “ That Lord [Fairfax] had called togeth'^r some of 
. his old disbanded officers and soldiers, and mar’ ])rin(*i])al 
men of the country, and inarched in th(? head of them into 
York” ; “Upon 'that very day they [the Parda- 

ment] received a petition, ^^hich they had fomented, ])re- 
sented . . . by a nan notorious in those limes, . . . Prtnt;c- 
God Bcr'chovc. in the head of a crowd of sectaries” 
(Jhid.)', “lie [the Chaiu*ellor] informed him [4^dmiral 
Mt)ritague] of Sir George Booth’s being possessed of 
Cliester, and in the head of ap army” (Ibid.). 

p. 241 : Add to note on Bnlarcfc your (jrhfs : — Clanm- 
(Jpp uses the verb to euhtvfic dillereutly both from Shake- 
speare and from tin* modern language ; thus : — “As socm 
as Ins lordship [the Earl of MancheSiCr] had finished his 
oration, which was receiv(‘d with marvellous acclapiations, 
Mr. Pym enlarged himself, in a speech then priiilc'd, u])on 
the several parts of the King’s answer” (Hist., Jiook ri.). 
p. 241, 1. 7. after “ commencing” insert comma, 
p. 245 : Add to note on Aud ha^ ih< muon : — A third 
Anglicized form of hattre, in addition to htat aud bait, is 
probably bate, explained by Narcs as “ a term in falconry ; 
to flutter the wdngs as preparing for flight, particularly 
at the sight of prey.” Thus Petru^-io, in The TarSin^ of 
tlio Shrew, ir. 1, speaking of his wife, after obsendng that 
Jiis “ falcon ^now' is sharp, and passing eni])ly” (tliat is, 
very empty, or hungry), goes on, to say that lit* ha.« ano- 
ther way to man his haggard (that is, apparently, to re- 
duce his wild liawk under subjection to man), 

“ lliat is, to w'atch her, as wd watcli^tho'^e kites 
Tiiat bate, ai^d beat, and will not be obeiheiit.” 

,J^an‘s (juotes tlic following iiassagc from a lettiT of Bacon’s 
•MS b(‘autifally exemplifying tig* true meaning of ihe word : 
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• 

— “Wherein \viz. in matters of bus^nes8] T would to God 
that 1 wefe hooded? that I saw le^s ; or that I could per- 
form more : for it3W I am like a hflwk that hates, wlien I 
see occasion of scfvice f but cannot fly^, because I am tidft 
to another’s fist.” The letter, wdiich was first printed by 
Itawley iii.the First Part of the ^efiuscif(ftio (1657), is 
without d-^e, and- is merely entitled “A Letter to Queen ^ 
Filizabeth, upefn tlie f.endinjjf of a New-year’s Gift.” 

f . 217 :^Add to note on Which f respect not : — Respect 
in Shakespeare meaiiS commonly ho mc)re than what wo» 
no^' call regard or view. Thus, in The Mylsummer Jjfight\s 
Dream, i. 1, Lysander says of his aunt, “ She res»pccts me 
as her (>nl)^8on and, in^7. 1, Helena says to Demetrius, 
“You, in my respect, are all ‘the world.” So, in The 
Merchant of Veuirc, v, 1, \jh(‘n lYrtia, on hearing the 
music- from the lighted house as she a])})r()aches Belmont 
at night in company with Nerissa, says, — 

“ Nothing is gn^)(l#l see, without n*.s^*et ; • 

IMethmks it souiuL miu-h sueeter tlian din,” — 

• • # ‘ 

she means merc'ly that nothing is good without reference 
to circumstances, or that it is only when it is in accordance 
w ith the ])lace and the time that any good thing can be 
really or fully enjoyed. As she immediately subjoins ; — 

“ JIow iiiiiiiy things by season seasoned are 
To then* right praise uml true perfection!” 

So afl^Twards NiTie^a to Gratiano, — “You should have 
hv^i*re^)ective, and have ke])t it” (the ring), — that is, you 
should have been mindful (of your promise or oath). 

]). 251: Insert tifter line: — 561. O Cassius, t/va are 

j/uked with a^tanih . — Pojw‘ prints, on conjecture, “with a 
man ;” and “ ii lamhf at any ratw, can luy*dly bo right. 

562. Blood ill-Umpi rijt . — AVe have now lost j.he ])ow'cr 
of cliaracterTziVig the blood as ill-tempered (except in imi- 
tation of tlie*anti([ue). although we lliight perhaps sjieak 
o‘' it as ill-attempen ih The ej)itli^et ill -tempered, now, 
only appfied to the sentu nt,individual, and witn referenci 
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rather to the actual ‘nabit of the iniiicl or nature than to 
lliat of which it is supposed to be the Vesult, was fonuei-ly 
employed, in accordance with its pro])e> etymological im- 
port-, to characterize anything the various cc)mi)on(*iit in- 
gredients of which were not so mixed as duly to qualify 
each other. 

p. !^52, 1. 20 ; strike out “ In the formur sens/'p’ 

]). 27s, 1. 4 from foot : After “ the adjcctivo /////<'/” insert : 
— There evidently was, however, in that mars’cllous anyy 
jii which the whole world of words was marshalled in t in* 
mind gf Milton r— 

‘‘ So, hcMilos 

Mhn^ own that bidi‘ upon me, all from ir * 

Sliall with a fiercY rellux on me re(l()U})(l ; 

On me, on tlieir natural centre, 

Hvavijy — Par. Lo.sf'^ j*. 7 tl. 

j). 2Sr) : Add to ]iote on Jf .ysal if will prcfvr mv /<> 
(jan : — The sense of the verl) j/r<J[r that ne have in 
Shakespeare eontinued curfeiit down to i\ eonsi(leral)l\ 
lat(»r date. Clarendon writes of Lord t^atington ; 

— “ Ilis mother nas a Stuflbrd, nearly allied to Sir Ihlnard 
iSlaflbrd ; . . . by whom this gentleman nas brought up, 

. . . and by liim rceoinmemled to Sir Kohert Cecil . . . , 
nho ])referred him to Sir Charles Cornnallis, nlum lie 
went ambassador into Spain ; where lie reiAairunl for the 
space of eleven or twelve years in th(‘ condition of Secre- 
tary or Agent, w itliout e\er returning into England in all 
that time” (IlirL, Buolr .vlli.). 
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1.. SlIAKKSPEAKE’S PKESOXAL HISTORY. 

AVu.mam Sh \ ki:si*i:AKE amis born at Stratfbrd-upoik. 
.\\oii, in llu' (‘ounly id* War^irk, in Aj)ril loGk 

i) :i|)tisin is in tlic' ])aris]i resistor as liavinir 

taken i)f!t<‘(‘ on Wediu'sday tlie 20tlj. and tlu‘ inscrip- 
tion on Ins loinb makes biin to liavt‘ been in his tifty- 
third \('ar wlien 1i(‘ dic'd on tlio 22rd of A])ril lOUJ ; 
111 , ^ liii’t li-dns , tlirivtbi’e. cannot huAc bc'c'ii later than 
llie 22)rd. lt*A\as more proljably some days (‘arlii'r. 
11 is commonl\ assumed, ne\ c'rtlu'les.^. to liave bi'en 
lh(‘ 2-)rd, wliieh, bi*^ld(‘s beinij: ^he day of hi.s 

di'atli, is the da\ (h'^ricali'd to JSl. (Jeoi'^i' tlic Martyr, 
11ie^)alff)n s:iint of i’amland. 

Ills iatiu'r was violin ^hakesjic'ire ; his mother, YJary 
Ardc'riie, or Arden. Tli# Ardens were among the old- 
e^l of tlie county gc'nlry: inant of the Shakespeares 
also,, will) A\ 4 ‘r(* iftimi'nms in Warw ic*k shire, "vy ore of 
good conditilyi. Ida' iianu' in provincial {>j)eech was 

j) robal)ly sounded Shar^f<pcarc or Shoe kspn' ; but even 
in tlie ])f>et’s own day its inuiH' 'retined or literary 
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pronunciation seemld to liavo been the same that now 
prevails. It was certainly recoguiz'ed as a combination 
of the two wordsr Stiake and Spear, llis own spelling 
of it, however, in a few instances in which that, our 
only known fragment of !iis handwTiting, has come 
down to us, is Shakspere. 

John Shakespeare appears io have' Ibllowecl tlie 
business of a glover, mcliiding no doubt llie inahhig 
of gloves as well as the selling oi'lliem. lie secMiis to 
have fallen latterly into decayed ('iri'umstaiua's ; hut 
in his better days it is (wideiit that he ranked with the 
first class of the burg(*sses of his town, lie ’w as for 
many years an alderman, and twice filled the ofli(*e of 
High Bailiff, or chief magistrate, lie w as also, though 
perhaps never very w ealthy, but rather ahva\s a strug- 
gling man, possessi'd of some houstss in Stratford, as 
w'ell as of a small freehold e.>tate acijuired In his mar- 
riage; and his coniu‘xion with the Ardtai family would 
itself bring him consideration. Jlis marriag(' probably 
took place in 15o7. lie lived till 1(U)2, and his wife 
till lOOS. Of eight children, four sons and tbnr 
.daughters, AVilliam was the tliird, but the (‘kh‘st son. 

Shakespeare’s fatluT, liki‘ the gcmiTality oi‘ [)ersons 
of his station in life of that day, aj)pc‘ars to have been 
unable to write bis name; all Ins siguaturt‘ in th(‘ 
books of the corpoj’alioii is bis <toss, or im'tj’k l)ut 
there can be no doubt that the laid a graiumar- 
.^ehool education. He was all j)r(d)ability >vui to 
th(^ tree-school of )li^ nati\(' town. After he left 
school it has been thought that he may have spent 
some time in an attorney’s office. But in 15S2, when 
he w'as only eighteen, he married; bis wile, Anno 
1 lalluiway, of Sboftery, in the nOghlmurhoou of hJtrat- 
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ford, was about eight yearH olderHhan himself; ehil- 

dreu sodti followed, — first *ii daughter, then twins, a 

son and daiightef ; and tliis invofveBient may be eon- 

jecturetUto have %een* what drove him to London, In 

tlic necessity of finding S4)irie way of supporting his 

family wlfleh n'ouired no apprenticeship. He b(^came 

first an actov, thgi 4 a writer for the stage*. Alr(*ady 

by^he year 15Sn he had workee^his way up to be one 

of the pro])ri(‘tors ofitlie Blackfritirs Theatre. But he • 

seems to have always continued to look upon 8trat- 

fia^d as Ins honu* ; th(*re lie l(‘ft his wiib :uid children ; 

• . . 
be is sjfid to have made a poinf of revisiting his native 

town once a year ; and tiiitlier, aft(T* he had, by the 
unceasing activity of many a ears, secured a compe- 
tency, he rtdurned to spcuid the evening of his davs 
in quiet. So tliat a\(* may sav lu* resorted to liOiidon, 
after all, only as tli? sailor goes to sen* always intend- 
ing to hack. He appears to have finally retired 
to Stratford, and settled tli^rc on a [iropcTty wliich 
he had ])urchas(Hl, about 1G12 ; his wife still 

lived, and also his hvo of whom the elder, 

Susanna, was •married t^qEhC-^Jtihn Hall, a physician, 
ill 1G07 ; the younger, to ]Mr. Thomas Quiiiev, 

in Bebruary IGIG. B^'he had lost his only son, 
wdio )\as nani(d jfahm&fc^in loDG, wlieii tlie boy was 
in fiis ff\c‘liih year. Sjjnhespi'are diial at Stratford, as 
already mcuitioned, on j||j; 2:]rd of April 1()1G ; and he* 
lies interre(l,in th(' j)ari*1i ehurch tlunv. 

His w ile siirvi\ed till Augu>t*l()22. B(U!i his daugh- 
tiu's, had ij|nnru^ ; — Sifisanna, a daugliler, who was 
twiee marrietj*; Juditli, tliree sons; but no fk*seendant 
ot the great pot't mnv^^e'xi.-^ts. The last \N\as probably 
Elizabeth, daughter oJ’Dr.^Hall, w’fio boeame the w'ife ' 
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first of Thomas Esq., soroiully of Sir John Eaj’- 

narcl, and died >Aithout issue by \‘ith('r Inisbaiul in 
February 11)70. " ?sor is it known tWal Hu'ri' avi‘ jm\ 
desecndaiits even of his father nunainin^, Hltlu>ni;li 

one of his brothers ftud alr«^) ont' of Ins si>tt‘rs ;n-(' iis- 

' < , 

eertain(‘d to have married, and liavi* had Issue. 

ii. siiAKF'^t'i’ Ainrs u'oiJKs. ^ 

r 

« The iiivt A^or]v ol* MiakojX'aiM's wliieli was jna’ntc'd 
AA*lth his name was his j)oum eiit itied Z V/z^/.s (did ^iilonis^ 
ill stair/as vc'ijsi.sliiuj^ ('aeli of an alhaaial i'l\ rli\ vi- 
ini^ quatrain folloA\ed‘lo a ebu]dil. It appeai’i d in 
1503, with a ])edieaiion to the Karl of S(»iil liainpl on. 
ill which tlu‘ author sT\ k‘s it lh(‘ first li(‘ir (»f ’his in- 
vention. This was followed in loOJ 1»\ TJk liupc (>f 
Lncrecc, in stanzas of smtai lines. oni‘ rliuiiini; to the 
fourtli heina; here ins(‘rted befireilH* elo^iiu; couplet ; 
it is also (halicated to J.ord .^oul li:(n!])lon.M'') whom 
th(' autlior (‘\j)n‘sses tin* most nijlimited oliliyalion 
AVhat 1 haA(' done." lit* sa\ <. “i>Aours: what I ha\(‘ 
to do is voui’s ; beiiiLt ijart in all I lia\ e. dc\ oted a ours.” 
Tlie 1 (/{((.S' (Uid ^ltl(f/(hs Vsi\> thrice la'prirjted m Shalvv‘- 
speare's lifetime: tlie J./'cr/rc. IIm* or si\ times. 

Hi"' otlier AAorIvs. In sidi's hi" Kia\s, ai‘e 77zc I*((ssion- 
ate ViUfi'lin, a small eollcctioii of ])oems. iirst pVinted 
in loth); and liis ;SV>//,zc/.v. lot in loimhci*. AV’llh^lu* 
poem (‘iititteu A Lover .s (\/wjd((i//i (hi the same stanza 
as tli(* Lucrerv), Ashieh ap])ii‘irid toL;(th<‘r in biOtf 
Hut the Sonnets, (m* .vmie ol them at lea^-t. A\ere well 
knoAMi laibre this. the f^onl of luiphoylms 

Avasthon^dit toli\e in lA lliai^orasf' .saAsa w rit( maim'd 
Ih'ancis Alid’es in \\\^ Palladi.^ 7#'/y//V/,])ulTlislied in 151)8, 
‘‘SO the sweet wiitS" soul of 0\id lives in nullilluoiis 



:\i lK)ii(‘Y-ton"uc‘(l ^liakejpeare witness liis Venm 
attiJ Jdoliis, Ills fincrrrr, liis siijriared Son7iets aninii^ 
Ills priviito fvicMitls.” ^ It was still aV'onnnon prac.tic*^* 
for work'^ to bo cinnilalod to a limited extent in manu- 
si'ript wliHe llicw A\(‘re witbln'id froyi ihe ])ress. 

The first (Mlil 14)11 ofShakesjit'.ire’s eolleided Dramalie 
AVorks appiMred* fii *l()2‘b or not till seven years 
afft‘r liis«d(‘afh, in a f^lio \o1iiine. A s(‘eond edition, 
AV\th jiiiiiu'rdiis verbal alterations, but no aflditional 
l^lavs, was bi’oiii^Iit fiit in tlib sanii‘ form in lGd2. Tn 
lC(il a])))«are(l a tliird additioii, also in ffdio. er)ntain- 
inL,^ siweii additional l^la\s. .And a fourth and last 
folio reprint follow ( mI in KISo. 

Th(‘ Jbaisthal an* now eomiiioiily r(‘eeivedasShak(*- 
S])(‘ar(‘’s ai'(‘ all those that ar(‘ eontaiiu'd in the FirW 
Folio. l)i'ini^^ tliirty-si^ in nmnhi'r. toi^i'ther with /V'/v- 
e/ev, Vriii^cv of 'rtjrr. one of th(‘ se\en added in the 
Third l^olhe Th ‘sides till' oth(‘r six in that (‘tiition. — 
I’litiiled 7V/r Traffcdif of Lor rut (\ Thr First Fort (f 
fh(' Life (f Sir John Ohlras/lr, '/7/e Chro)tirle llistorij 
f TinrMits Lord (^rornu'clL The Ijnuloii Frodijfaf The 
Fori Ian, and A Vorlishire Trat/edth — lli(‘rt‘ have been 
is(‘rib(‘(l to Shalvi'spt'are in more naa'iit tiiiu's th(‘ old 
Pla\s 4 )f 7V/e ]\ei(f 4 i (f hinr/ Kdrard the Third and 
Thj^ Tnifirdji of Arden of Fevershaai ; and by e(‘rtain 
(T(‘rman ('rit ies tlios(‘ of The Comedifof Geo^rjc-n-Orcen ^ 
(^enerall\ held t*o bt‘»ihe work of J{ol)(‘rt (ir(‘eiU‘), 
Th(‘ Cotnedjf of Mneedofns, The Birth of JlerJin, and 
The Jhen'i/ JJeriJ of LJa^^^^dou. Some of these are 
iUiKflig ttu‘ bu^idilest productions of the buman intel- 
hnd ; that notion of 4lieir bmiiu; S|iakespean‘’s 
should bav(' beim takVii up by suyli men as Schli^el. 
and Tie(.\ is an illustrious instance of how far tlu‘ 
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bliluliiig and extravapant, spirit of systoin may go. 
Finally, tlie Play of T/ie Tiro Nolle Kimmcn^ c'oiii- 
rjonl v included awion^ tliose of Peaumont and ]^"]('tcl)(T, 
has been attributed in part to Sliak(\sj)earef it is de- 
scribed on the title-pa<^<' oFthe first edition^ publislu'd 
in 1634, as M'ritten by FIet(*her and ^diakes])t*ar(‘, and 
the opinion that Shakespeare had a sluin' in it lias 
been revived in our own day. 

Of tlie thirty-seven PIuas generally lu'ld to b(' Gen- 
uine, ei^liteen are known to have been sejiaratc'ly 
jirintt'd, some of them ofteiuT than once,' in^ Sliake- 
s]H‘are's lifetime : — Tifns Andronicus. Homeo and Ju- 
liet, Lovc'fi Lalo^u'^s Loift, Midffii?n7ner Niglfs Dream^ 
Mxich Ado aloul Nothing, Merchant of Venice, Lear, 
TroiJus and Cressida, Pericles, Pichard the Second. 
First Part of Ilenrg He Fo^iHli, Second Part of 
llenrg the Fourth, Richai'd the Third {aW substantially 
a> we now liave them); Hamlet, in two i‘ditIons 
i^reatly differinij^ the one from the oHut; and, in 
forms more or less unlike our present copies, The 
Merrg JVives of Iflndsor, Ilenrg the Fifth, and tin* 
Second and Third Parts of Ilenrg the Sixth, undiT the 
titles of '*The First Ihirt of tin' Contention betwixt 
the Houses of York and Lancaster',” and “ Tin Tnu' 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of York” (often relep-e^l to 
as “ The Second Part of the Contention”). IVor is it im- 
probable that then' may have been early imprc'ssions 
of some others of the Phiys, although no copii's are now 
known. Tlu* Tragedg of Otlello was also printed se- 
parately in 1622. All these separately published Idays 
are in quarto, and are familiarly known as the old or 
early Quartos. 

The following eighteen Plays' appeared for the first 
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times Rs far as is known, in the PirJio of 1623 : — The 
Tempesi *Thc Two Genilemen of Verona, Measure for 
Measure, The Co%e(hj of Errors, As •You Like The 
Taming •of the ^hrew, AlVs Wdl that Ends Well, 
Tarlfth Might, A Winter\^Tal€, King John, The First 
Viirt of llrnrg the Sixth, Henry the ilighth, Coriolanus, 
Timon of Athens,* inti us Ccesnr, Macbeth, Antong and * 
Clfoptnira,, and Cymheline. • 

There is re^ason to*l)(‘lieve that tlio first edition of* 
Titus Androniem was printed in 1594, although the 
earliest of^wliicli any co])V is now known k dated 1600 
Tli(‘ earli(‘st ('xisting ealitioim of llomeo and Juliet, 
Eichard the Second, and Bicha>'d the •Third, bear the 
date of 1507. The dnt(‘S of tlu^ otlier Quartos (except 
Othello) all range between 159S and IGOO. It appears, 
howewer, from Francis IVIeres's book, mentioned abov(% 
lliat by the year loOS, vslieii it was published. Shake- 
s])('ar(‘*lla(l already jirodueed at h‘ast the following 
Plays wliich an' not known to liave been print (*d till 
they wen' included a cjuarter of a century afterwards 
in tlie First Folio: — The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Corned \f of Errors, Lore's Labour s Lost, J\[id~ 
summer Might's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, lung 
John^iiin] anotlitT calli'd Love's Labour s Won, A\liieh 
lias been commonly supjiosed to be that now' entitled 

l/ialEnih Well* Ami ]\len's cannot be held 

. * 

* Oiil of AIPs lliai Fuds Well soonis to Imvo 

its prc'^cTit tit It* built or wrought into it, and as it wort' iiicorpo- 
rat(‘dwith it. It i,-* llclfimV liabituaJ word, and the thought 
that is iicvi^ ^bsont from bor mind. “All’s wolf that ends 
w('ll,” she oxi'kiims iu tlio fourth ^oono oQhe Foui^h Aot ; 

* ^ • * 

‘'•Still till* lino's tho crown: 

*Whato’cr tlio wurbO,jlu' ond is tho ronown.” * 
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to profess to do moie than to instance some of tlie 
works by which Shakespeare had by this tiine in his 
opinion proved himself the greatest’ English writer 
tliat had yet arisen botli in tragedy and in comedy. 

Six years before -this, or in 1592, Kobert (Jreeiu', 

* t o 

. And again in the first Scene of tlie Fifth et 
well that ends well Aet.'’ 

, So also the King, in the (lonelucling Inn^? of tlie Play ; — 

All yet seenis well ; and, if it end so nu't'l, 

The bettor post, more welcome is the >weet 

and then to the audience • — 

‘‘ The king's a begijar, non the ]>ljiy is doui‘ : 

All is well ended, if tlii*«« >uil be-won, 

Tliat yon ex])re.s.s i*ontent." 

There would be no nature or meaniuix in the (balogue cirelintf 
MToiwid the phra>e in quc'-tion, or eontiflufillx r(‘turnintj ujion it, 
in this way, unless it fonned the name of the lMa\. ()> tjie other 
hand, there is not an exjm'^'-ion tliroughont the ]nee(‘ that can he 
fairly considered as allusive to such a title a*' Lovrs Lfthuvr's 

iron. 

Another notion that lm> hcvn taken up that the 1‘laA now 
known as ZV/e Tcw]n‘s( i'^ that dengnated Lin't'i' Ld/nnu’ s U'd// 
by Men^s. This tla‘ theory of the Re\erend »lose])h Hunter, 
fir-sf brought forward in a “ J)is(jui-ition on tla* Ttanju-^t,” ])ul)- 
lished ui 1811, and reproduced in the Seeond l*art (»i’ lii> “ Arw 
IlJustnitions of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shake^'jx'are, ’ 
18ki. But, notw'ith>tandiiig all the learning and inger.^.it\* o\ 
^'hieh it has hyen set forth and defend<‘d, it lui^^ ])rohahl\ not met 
with much aeecjitanee. One wandd ahnost ^()on lH'lie\e with 
ririei that The Tempesi U the verf latest of all J’hak(‘s])eare'> 
Plays, as wdth Mr. Hunter that it is <»ne of hl*^ earlu^'i,- ni‘arl\ 
the first in turn*,” he <*alls it, “as the (ird in place i jneaiiing i^s jt 
stands in the original colleeti\e edition h of the dfamas which luv* 
wholly his.” ‘ • 

Ma> not the true Lore a Lnhours fp'on be wdiai wi* now^ call 
The ^Tmnmg of Ut^e tShreir ^ I'liat Jday is founded ujioil an old<T 
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ac*count(‘{l by himself and others ofie of tlie (*hi(‘f lif^lits 
of that early morning of our drjma, but (h‘stlii(‘d to 
b(‘ soon eomph'fely o^itshone and (Extinguished, h.'u^ 
perhaj)s*Avith some presentiment of his eomin;:^^ fate, 
hi a ])amph]t‘t \vhieh he*enljth^l “ Green’s Groats- 


ono cjilli'd The Tatft'mq of A Shreir ; it i.s tlicrcfniv in the liighept , 
degree ini|»ro]):d)le tli?d*it avjis originally jirodueed under its? pre- 
seffi imnie. The deMgnalioii hy A\hie]i it iis now kiunni, in all 
likelihood, was oiil\ givenlo it after it-^ predecessor had been driven* 
from the stage, and hatl come to Jie genendK forgotten.. Have 
\\y not that ^^hleh it ]>re\i<nisly Itore indicated in one of the re- 
st oi’at ioij'- oT ^Ir. Collier's ^S. aninktator, uho dii-<‘et> u>, in the 
last lin(‘ hut one of tin* SeciUid Aol, in-.tead of “ in thi^ ease of 
tvoohof'" to read “in tins ea'^i* of O'tiiii'mfi," thus gi\ing us what 
may staiiil, in want of a hi'lter, for a rinnu' to tlie “if I fail not 
ol’ nl^ eiiinnng ’ of t he line following TI k* line- an* ])rettN onI- 
dentl\ intend 'd to rliMiie, howeii'i* rii(U‘]\ Tin* lTa\ i.s, besides, 
full ol’otlier 1‘epet iliou'^otithe -aifte ke\ -note.# Thu*', in tlu'sewmd 
Setaie of.\et 1 , w leai HortiaiMo infmmis (In'iniothat he had pro- 
mised iTtrueio, if In' would become suit()r ti) Katharine, that 
tlii’y “would he eonlributorN, And bear Ins charge of wooing, 
w Iiat -oe’t'r,” (.treiuio an-'Wers, “And so w’e will, ]»roMded that he 
win hei‘,’' In theliftli Scene of .\et IV.. when the ri^solute \'e- 
roiu'se has brought tlie shrew to a eom))lete subnii-sion, llor- 
tuisio'h eongiMtulation is, “retrucio, go thy waA s ; the Held i< 
won.*’ So in the eoncluding scene the lady's father exclaims, 
“Kow fair befall thee, good IVtrucio! The wagin’ thou ha:- 
won f* to which the 1;«tter rejdies, “ Nhn , T wdll win ni} wage 
bi’t^'r ^d*” .*Vnd his last words in passing from the stage’, as it 
in pointed allusion to our su[iposed title of the piece, are - 

‘"’Twas T won the wjfger, though yni [Lvrenfiu] hit the 
wlnfi’; • 

And, being a winner, (I<»d gi\e you goial night I" 

• 

Wie title iil‘ y.orr.v /w//oyr'.v 7/o/^ it nia\ be milled, might 
also comprehinur I he un(h'’'j>lot of l.ueeiitio and Kafiiea, and CNcii 
that of llorten*io and t^e Willow, though in Ihe case of the 
latter it Height rather be supposed to be.tjie lady who should bo 
deemed the winning ]>art}. • 
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worth of Wit,” thuErveiited his nngor against tlie now 
luminarv ; — There is an upstart crow^ heaiilifiod willi 
our featluTS, that,* with his tiger’s lu^art A^Tapjiod in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is as well al)l(‘ to hoiiibast 
out a blank verse as>thp lust of you; and, being an 
absolute Johannes Factotum^ is, in his own eoneeit, 
*the only ShaJce’Scenv in a country.’*' I’his A\oukl seem 
to imply, what is otherwise probable' I'liough, that Up 
do this time Shakespeare had ciiic'fly made Inmself 
known as a dramatic wTiter by rt'modelling and im- 
proving the works of Ins pre'decessors. lie inay, how- 
ever, have idso even alrc'ady ])ro(lLic('d some' Plays 
w'hoUy of his own com])osition. If Tiius AniJronicns 
and the Three Parts of llenry the Sixth an' to bt' ac- 
counted his, they probably belong to this earlh'st stage' 
of his career. 

Of the thii*ty-seveii Plays there an* seven tlie au- 
thenticity of wliicli has been more' or less (|uestion(‘d. 
The Thr(‘(* Parts of Kint/ llcnri/ the Sixth ((‘spc'cially 
the First) and Titus Andronicus, if Hut art* In Shake- 
speare, have very little of his characteristic maiiiuT ; 
Pericles has come down to us in so corrupt t*d a state* 
that the evidence e)f manner and styh* is some'what^ 
^unsatisfacte)ry, though it is preibably his; Tinion of 
^Athens is gemeTally aelmitte'd to he* e)i)ly ])artly his; 
and much of King Ilenrif the Eighth, which has only 
recently come to be suspecteck is also en idcntly by 

another hand.* ♦ 

• 

* See* a,.pajHT hv ]Mr. Speddinf',' in iimtteman's Mg(ja- 
zine for 1851, and various «uhsi*(jiK*nt A'oiiiiriuiiu'utions 

bj Mr. Ilicksop and otlicrs iu the Fotf.\ ami Quericn. 

V 
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III.* THE SCKJRCES VOR THE TEXT OF 

. SHAKESPEARE’S ^L^YS. 

% ^ • 

From*what has 1)coij stated it app(\ars tliat, of the 

entin^ luniiber f)f tluHy-sA'eji^Play^ Av hieh are usually 
re< 2 ;ard(‘d as Slijkkespeare’s, Iherc^ ar(‘ ouly thirteen (in- 
eludiug Ilmnlrt) T)t which, in uhai may b(‘ called their 
coinplet('d stale or ultimate form, w(‘ possess impres- 
^^ions puldislied in liis bletime; tog(‘tlier with four* 
otliers (reckouiug the StoAiid and Third Parts of 
TIenrt/ ihf Sixth to be tla* sam(‘ witli the two'Parts <d* 
tlie Contention) ol‘ which in an immature and imper- 
f(‘ct state we Ikim' slk'Ii ipij^resbionsr Of one other, 
Othello, w(‘ hav(‘ also an (‘dition, printed indt'ed after 
the author’s death, but apparently Irom another ma- 
nuscript than that^i^^ed fouihe Pirsj Polio. For the 
remainiim nineteen Plavs our oldest authority is that 
(‘ditioii. And the only oUkt sources for which any 
authority has been claimed are ; 1. Th(‘ Second? Third, 
and J’ourth Folios; 2. A manuscript of the First Part 
and some portions of the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, which is Ix'lieved to be nearly of Shakespeare’s 
agi‘, and of which an impression has been edited by 
Mr. ilalliwell ibr jhe Shakesjnurre Society; 3. The ma| 
iiijsri^)! emejulations, extending oait all tjie Plays, 
with the exception only of Ferieles, made in a haud- 
WTiting ap])arenlly oH about tlu‘ middle of the seven- 
l(‘(‘nth ceirtury, in a c(^py of the Second Folio belong- 
ing to ]\lr. (’olliiT. , • 

Mone ol*lljesi* I'opies can claim to be regarded as of 
absoluU* authority. Fven the lea^l carelessly printed , 
of the Quartos wdiicM ap])oared in Shakespe^are’s life- 
time are one and all deic»rmed W too many evident 
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and universally admitted errors to make it possilile for 
us to believe that proofs underwent eillier his own 
revision or those of aiiv attentive editor or r<'ad(‘r : it, 

* • ' I 

may he doubted if in any case the Tlay was t‘ven s(‘t 
up from the author’s maituscrijit. Tn many, or in 
most, cases we may aflirm with coufid/nu'e that it cer- 
tainly was not. Some of thes(' Qhartos are cviiUmtly 
unauthorized jiiiblicatlons, hurriedly bronj^ht out, a*hd 
‘'founded probably in the main on portions oi*tht‘ dia- 
logue fraudulently furnished by the actors, with the 
laciiUcT filled u])]H‘rhaps from notes taken by report (d’s 
in the tlieatn'. 

The First FoKo (1()2»1) is declared on the tith'-paj^i* 
to be priiiti'd “ aeeordiiu^ to the tru(‘ orii^inal I'opics;'’ 
audit is probable that for most of tlu‘ Plays (‘illu*r tin* 
author's autoi^raidi, or. at ain rate, some eopN beloiii^- 
iu<t to the theatn*. was made use of. Th(‘ Mduim‘ was 
put forth ill the names of two of Shak(‘sp(‘ar(*‘s friimds 
and fellow -ai'tors, John Hemim/r and Jlrnrin ('unilrlJ, 
who intnalucc* what they st\le“tlH‘sr irilh's,’' the 
** remains"’ of t heir deei^ased assoeiati', in a Ui'dica- 
tion to tlu^ Earls of Pend)rok(‘ and iMoiiti^nnmaw, — 
wdio, th(‘y obsene, had beiai pleased to think tin* said 
rifles soinethiiu;. — and in a Prefae(‘, in w liieli,. after 
onfessin^ that it Avould haNcbemi a thiin^to be wislaal 
that the author himself had livt'd lo have set forth 
and o\(Tseen his own writin<^es,'’ they dt'siri^ that th(‘y 
hi.s survivinjT friends may not be* eiivit'd tin* oIUcm* oi‘ 
their care and jiains in collectin.i; and ])ubli>hin^ tluan, 
and HO pbblishiiu^ them as that, wluTi^as form(‘i‘ly, 
they continue, ad(]re.ssinG[, thi^ Keader, ‘' you w(*r(* 
abused with divers stolen and surr(‘])titious copies, 
maimed and deformed bv the frauds and Hti‘alths of 
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injurious iiuposiors that c*x])os(h 1» thorn [that is, ex- 
[)os('J tlu^n to t}K‘ni^, ('\(‘n tliose are 

]i(m oilrnul .l.o \^)ur view ourt‘(l an4 jx'rfoot of tlieir 
Jinibs, i\Ui\ all the r(‘s^ a))soliile in th(‘ir nuinhoi^,* as 
ho oo]io(‘i\ rd ll)(‘n). Who>as h(‘ ^aus a lia])|>y iinitalor 
of iiatiiro*\vas a iiiosl ^^(‘iitlo (‘\]>ross(‘r of it : liis mind 
and hand wvwi t();y;#th(T; and Avliat hv ilioiif^lit Ijo ut- 
toPf'd Avilh that (‘asini‘ss, that A\(»lia\o soaroo roceived 
from him a Idol in hfs |)a|)(Ts.” * • , 

ll(‘r(‘ wo h:i\(‘ oortainl\ , alone; Avit h an (‘inpliatio and 
Uidis('rimnia1 ine; ooiidomnation of all 1 Ih‘ ])rooodiii^ 
lm]>r(‘s:?ion>, a distinol *(h‘rlara*tion h\ tlu^ ])ul)lisli(*rs 
oi‘ tli(‘ ])r(‘sont Aoluim* that 1ho\ liad» llu‘ um* of the 
author's manus(‘ri|)1>. It is thi‘ oi)l\ iiH'iition to ho 
ioimd aiiAwh(‘i‘o ol'an\ oi*tlu‘nay> Ix'lni; in (‘\i>tonoo 
in his own liandwrit ine;. Xo (h>ul)t can n‘asona!)ly be- 
('iitortaiiK'd that siioirol* iiis papm’s as wm’(‘ in ])r»>>os- 
sion Mi^lfc IJlackfriars Tln'atiMe to whi(di lloininL^o and 
f’oiidoll, as ho hiinsclf liad done, ladoni^aal. W(‘iH‘ plaiaal 
at 1 lioir (llsj)o>al. And wo max a^Minu' that iVom tlu‘^^‘ 
till' odii ion ol‘ Klli^twas scu up, tar a> they A\ont and 
ooiild ho inadr axailablo. 

Ihil it would bo a e;roat .>trainine; (d* >iioli pi'oinisoN 
to oonolu(h‘ that tlu' First t\dio i> to ]io aoooptod 
t ]iroya;liout a> an\ f ITI iil; iil\(‘ an infallible aulhorilv in 
ailTa^-^ tor what vShalvo>poaro aotua!l\ Avrolo. 'that 

. 

• 

^ rill*' L;il4iii>ni lia^ 

!)('(*]) to till' ; it nu'.ia^ uu rol'' I’l ri'u't in all ihfU* 

ui’ IP all ,Sn*‘'n' Kol:u- in llu* I’li'taop 

to In- 1 1 i't*»rfV' AnL;lip.nia‘ Spriptorp" l>t*ci'ni'' (U»ri2). ''|*fak- 
niL^ oj' tlir pallid t!i. it ii.ul i'l' ii.takpn to ^ai "ini' tlio appiir.icx of 
ilu' tt \t, ^.i \ “ N liiil 111 # jinni apiul no^, tant i "aluan ronanimi^ 

. . adi'i) ^.itiuf/us }iu-i r, ahMm'ttnn prothlSM' nioniini " • 
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would, for one tliinjf, be to fliij)poso an a<‘euraey and 
correctness of ])riiitiii<^ and editing of wliicK tlierc is 
no exanijde in tlie ])nblislied popular* literature of that 
Age, least of all in the drama, wfiieh ^Vas hardily looked 
upon as beloiigiiiijfto literature, and in regard to y hich 
the Press, wluui it' A\as rt'sorted to, was alwjhs felt to 
he at best but an iin])erfect and. uiinatural substitute 
for the prop(T iiiodGof publication by means nf V»e 
, Stage. The writer, it would seem to have beiui thought, 
coulduiot well claim as n^irork what calltal it sedf only 
a Pfoi/. .Xor do th(‘ publishers in the ])r(‘S(‘nt iustaiv*e 
make jwofession (d‘ having bestowed any special can' 
upon the editing of their \olume : Avliat tlu'v say (or 
juore probably what some’regular author of tlieda\, 
Ben Joiison, as it has been conjectunal, or ajiother, 
had been got to write in tlieir names) is nothing nion' 
tha'ii the sort <iV nvomimaidatioi/ w itb whicdi it was 
customary ter tmlarged and impruvtal i‘(lili»\n<. to la* 
introduc'cd t(» the world, and tin* (Uily po^^iliM* assi'r- 
tion which it can be held to involve is, that tin* nt*w' 
impression of the P]a\s had bemi set up, at lea>l in 
part, from the author's own maiiuscrrpt. The\ lay 
elaim, and \\v may therefon* lx* sure could lay claim, 
to iiotliiiig furtluT. They e\en admit, as wc* ha\<* 
seen, tliat it would ha\e been ladtef if 1 in* autlnu* him- 
self had supt‘riiite]id(*(l tin* jmblieatiou. Of coin, ^lion 
'of tin* pr(*sS tin re i^ Jioi oin* word. . Tliat, \U‘ ma\ In* 
pretty certain, wa-^ It ft mertdj' to lln* priiitc'ie Jt is 
not likely that tin* two ])layei*s, ^nIio. with the e\e(‘j)- 
tioji of thi.> Dedication aini 'Pj-tdaei', to winch tjieir 
names are /itiaelu'd, are cjuite uiiknowui in eoiinexion 
with literature, were at all tjUi^litltnl for such a luuc- 
fton, which is not ohc to be satisfactoriJv direliargtnl 
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eve] I by j)crsons accustomed to writing for the press 
witliout ^ome practice. ^ 

But this is nof aU. The rnateriab which Heniinge 
and ("oiadell, or lioevcr may have taken cliarge ot 
tljc j)rmtiiig ofilie First l^olio, had at tlieir command, 
were vcr^])ossi1)ly insuflici(‘iil 1o (‘uable them to pro- 
duce* a ])(‘ri(‘ct texF^althougli both their care* and their 
cowij)et(‘iicy had b(‘en greater* than tliey ])r()bably 
were*. In llie* first pltce*, then* is’notliing in wliat th(‘y . 
say to eidille us to assume that they had the author’s 
e>wu Jiianuscri])t ibr more than some* e)f the Plays. 
But, firrtlu'r, we do not*kjiow \Uiat may ha\e l)t‘en the 
state of seicli of his pa]K‘rs as wen* in tlieir hands. AVe 
are tedd inelt‘(‘d that tht*y were wiuieuit a blot, and the* 
fact is an iiite‘r(‘sting one in rt‘fen‘nce to Shake*spean*'s 
lialiits of cemiposition ; luit it has lie) bearing upon the 
claims of the text ot**t]ii.s First Foliei’to be accouiited 
a corre.t*t*repr(‘sentation of* what lu* had written, lie* 
had he'e'ii in Ids gra^e* feir st‘ven ye*ars ; tlie* latest of 
till* original copie's of the Plays were of that aiitiejuity 
at thele*ast; most of them must ha\e be'en miu h older. 
If, as is j)i*e)h:T])le‘, the'V had l)e*e‘n ('ve'r siiu'i* the*y AVen* 
writli'ii in u.>e* at the t]i(‘atre‘s, it ean hardly have been 
that siK'li of tiu'iii as were nut (piite worn out should 
ue)t ]ia\e* sullere'd* rtiori* or le'ss of injury, and have* 
heefWff* llle'gihle*, oi* le*gil)h* only with great eHilicultv, 
in A'a.i iis pa>sagrs. ^\or ma\ the hanelwViiiiig, e‘Ve*n 
w he'll not pjirliall\ ohlije'rate'd, have be*e*n \e*ry e‘asv to 
deeiplu’r. The* ve*ry ra])ielity iNitii which the peie't’s 
llyck-eeinyng fftiu ie's”* liael bet ii eeuiimitleel to t lie- 
paper ma_\ hau* made* the* record eif the*m, Ire'e freim 
blots as it- wa.*?, still oi^“ not to be re*ael rinUiiiig, or un- 
likely te^trip a roade*!* to whom itVas not familiar. 
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Wbrn W6 take aad examine the yolmne itself^ 
we find it to present thi verf clferacterislics which 
these considerations would lead usHo expect. Ak a 
typographical production it is better faecutec^than the 
common run of the English popular printing of that 
date. It is rather superior, for instance, fti point of 
appearance, and very decidedly am correctness, to the 
Second Folio, produoed nine years later. Neveriie- 
less it is obviously, to the most cursory inspection, very 
far from what would now be called even a tolerably 
well printed book. There is probably not a page^ 
it which is. not disfigured by iftany minute inaccuracies 
and irregularities, such* as never appear in modem 
printing. The punctuation is throughout rude and 
negligent, even where it is not palpably blundering. 
The most elementary proprieties of the metrical ar- 
rarfgement are violated in innufiidirable passages. In 
some places the verse is printed as plain prt)8e ; else- 
where, prose is ignorantly and ludicrously exhibited 
in the guise of verse. Indisputable and undisputed 
errors are of firequent occurrence, so gross that it is 
impossible they could have been passed over, at any 
rate in such numbers, if the proof-sheets had under- 
gone any systematic revision by a qualified person, 
however rapid. They were probably read ill the^print- 
ing-office, with more or less attention, when thCrti^as 
•time, and often, when there was^any hurry or pressure, 
sent to press with little or np examinatipn. Eveiy- 
thing betokens that editor or editing of the volume, in 
any proper or distinctive sense, there coul^ have |?een 
none. The only editor was manifestly l^ie head work- 
man in the printing-office. * ^ 

* ©n closer ihspe(?fcion we detect other indications. 
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In one instance at least we have^actually the names 
of the artors by yhom the Play jyas performed pre- 
fix^ to theiif::por6ionB pf the dialogue instead of thos^ 
of the dramatis persona. MJl^Ejught, in noticing this 
circumstance, observes that it^showf very clearly the 
text of the Play^in which it occurs {Much Ado About 
Nothing) to have b^en taken from the play-house copy 
IT what is called the prompter’s book.* But the fact 
s that the scene in qflestion is given in the same way 
h the previous Quarto edition of the Play, published 
n i 600 ; so that here the printers of the Pdlio had 
jvidently no manuscript* of axff kind in their hands, 
iny more than they had any one over them to prevent 
hem from blindly following their printed copy into 
he most transparent absurdities. The Quarto, to the 
guidance of which thev were, left, had evidently been 
, 0 t up from the prompter’s book, and the proof-sheets 
jould not ^ve been read either by the author or by 
my other competent person. For how many more of 
he Plays the Folio in like manner may have been* 
)rinted only from the previously published separate 
editions we cainot be sure. But other errors with 
vhich. the volume abounds are evidence of «some- 
hing more than this. In addition to a large number 
tf doubtful or dispute'd passages, there are many read- 
ngslIKt which are either absolutely unintelligible, 
ind therefore certainly Qprrupt, or, although not purely 
nonsensical, yet clearly wrong, and at the same time 
such as are hardly to be sufficiently accounted for as 
the i^^tural mi#takes of the compositor. Sometimes 
what is evidenijjiy the true word or expression has given 
place to anotheV, having .possibly more or less resem- 
• * ‘ LibraryShakspere,* II. 366. 
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blance to it in fonn,obut none in signification ; in other 
cases, what is indijjpensahle to the sense, to to the 
continuity and completeness of the dramatic narrative^ 
is altogether omitted. Such errors and dqficiencies 
can only be exj^la’ined o^ the supposition that the com- 
positor had been left to depend upon a manuscript 
which was imperfect, or wliieh coajd not be read. It 
is remarkable that deformities of this kind arc apt to 
be found accumulated at one place ; there are as it 
were* nests or eruptions of them ; they run into con- 
stellations ; showing that the manuscript had there 
got tom or soiled, and that the printer Imd been 
obliged to supply what was wanting in tlie best AA'ay 
that he could by his own'invention or conjectural in- 
genuity,* 

Of the other Tolio Editions, the Second, dated 
1632, is the only one the new readings introduced in 
which have ever been regarded as of any authority.' 
But nothing is known of the source from wliich they 
may have been derived. The prevailing opinion has 
been that they are nothing more than tlie conjectural 
emendations of the unknown editor. Some of them, 

* I have discussed the question of the reliance to be placed on 
tlie First Foho at greater length in an article on The Text oj 
Shakespeare in the 40th No, of the North British lieviete (for 
Fehrua/ry 1854). It is there shown, from an examinat^;;;;^of tlu* 
First Act of Macbeth, that the number of readings; in the First 
Folio (including arrangements of the verse and j)nnctuation9 af- 
fecting the sense) which must her admitt ed to bc‘ either clearly 
wrong or in the highest degree suspicious probabh amounts to 
not less than tw^enty on an average p(T pa^c, or about twcaity 
thousand the whole volume. Most of them have been given 
up and abandoned even by those of the moden. editors who pro- 
fess the most absolute deference to the general authority of th(^ 
text in which they ar6 found. • 
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nevertheless, have been adopted in every subsequent 
reprint. • ^ * J 

The manus.crip'J of Ilenry the Fomth (belonging to 
8ir Edwjy’d DerJhg, Bart., of Surrenden in Kent), is* 
(nirious and interesting, sm b^ing certainly either of 
ShakespeiH’e’s own age or close upon it, and as the 
only known manuscript copy of any of the Plays of 
iie^ly that anticjuity. But it appears to have been 
merely transcribed fPom the common printed text, 

• with such omissions and modifications as were deemed 
expedient in reducing the two Plays to onei The 
First Part of Ilenrif ih^ Fourth had been printed no 
fewer tlian five times, and the Second Part also once, 
in tlie lifetime of the author. The Bering MS., how- 
ever, exhibits a few 2 )eculiar readings. Like nearly 
(‘very modem editor, tlie person by whom it was pre- 
pared, had felt dissa'!li^ed with the word entrance*m 
the speecR by the King with which the First Part 
opens : — 

“ No more tlic thirsty entrance of tliis soil 

SliiiU daub her lips with her o\^ii children’s blood — 

• 

and for entrance he has substituted hosome, Thof^^ 
who stand up for or accc'pt tlie old reading explain 
the enframe of the *S«il as meaning the mouth of the 
soil, ^diat is apparently a notion suggested by the 
Ups in the next lint;‘. The her lips, however, and the • 
hc'r own children must of course be the lips and the 
children of the soil, Steevens, ipdeed, conceives that 
by her lips 8hakespeare ?nay mean the lips of peace 
mentioned four* lines before ; but such an interpreta- 
tion, which, independently of other objections, would 
give the l^er of “ her lips” one reference and the Iwr * 
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of her own children” another, is hardly deserving of 
notice. Well, theiy we liave Ihe^ mouth df the soil 
daubing the lips^ of the soil, — whidli is. plainly non- 
sense. Nor can anything better be made of entrants (as 
conjectured by Stoevei)s), or entrails (as proposed by 
Douce). Erinnys^ suggested by Mason, woi?ld give us 
a very good sense ; the Spirit of Discord presiding over 
tlie soil might very well be said to daub with blood 
the lips of the soil ; and the*" circumstance of the 
word being a Shakespearian aira^ Xcyo/jtevov, or not 
elsewhere found, w’ould make it more likely to have* 
been mistaken by the printer! But 1 should be rather 
inclined to suspect the true reading to be ‘‘the thirsty 
Genius of this sod.” The Geyiiu^ is a familiar and 
favourite expression with Shakespeare. The word 
w'oiild probably be writbm with a capital initial ; hijd 
in one fonn of our old handwTitfng the a and E v(*r\ 
mucli resembled each other, as they still klo in the 
(Tcrman printed character. On this outside page ol‘ 
the manuscript put into the hands of the printer the 
body of the word inight be nearly rubbed out and 
invisible. Five lines before, in the fivst line of the 
speech, it is doubtful whether we ought to read “ wan 
with care” or “ icorn with care the? latter is the cor- 
rection of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, and C(^rtainly 
it w'ould seem to be more natural for the l^^Ag to 
speak of his anxieties as wearing him dowm and W’ ant- 
ing him aw^ay than as merely blanching his complexion. 
This outside leaf of the manuscript w as evidently in a 
somewhat dilapidated state, ** 

It is only upon this supposition of ’ the old text of 
the Plays "having been printed from -a partially ob- 
literated or otherwise imperfegtly legible manuscript. 
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which, as we see, rj^eets anjJ accoilnts for other facts 
and pecuhar appearances, while it jfe also so probahki in 
itself, that the remarkable collection of emendations# 
in Mr. Obllier’s copy of the Second J^olio can, appa- 
rently, be satisfactorily exjrlairfcd. {The volume came 
into Mr. fkdlior^s hands in 184.9, and was some time 
afterwards discovered by him to contain a vast number 
of' fllterations of the ]3rinted text inserted by the pen, 
in a handwriting certaiidy of the seventeenth centun^, 
and possibly of not much later date than the volume. 
Tlit^y (extend over all the^ thirty-six Plays, and are cal- 
culated 'to amount in all to at .least 20,000. Here is, 
then, a most elaborate revisicpi — an expenditure of time 
and painstaking which surely (*ould only have been 
prompted and sustained by a strong feeling in the 
annotator of admirr\^i(jn for Jiis author, and the most 
aiixioiis and scrupulous regard for the integrity of his 
text. Such motives would be very inconsistent with 
the substitution generally for i he old Avords of anything 
that might merely strike him as hvmg posfiihli/ a prefer- 
able residing. The much more probable ])resumption 
is that he followed some guide. Such a labour is only 
to bci naturally accounted for by regarding it as that 
of tlu^ possessor of a valued but very inaccurately 
prlnte^l book who had obtained the means of collat- 
ing it with and correcting it by a trustworthy manu- 
script. And, when* w e (?ome to examine the new read- 
ings, w e find everything*in sufficient correspondence 
with this hypothesis ; s^me things almost, w^e may 
say, (iemonsf^a4^ng it. Some of the alterations are of 
a kind altogether transcending the compass of con- 
jeidural emendation, uitk'ss it had tjiken the character 
-»f pure invention and fabrication. Such in particular 
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are the entire lines inserted in prions passages of 
wliicli we have not% trace in the printed text. The 
•number, too, of the new readings wh^ch cannot but b(‘ 
allowed to be either indisputable, or, at tlicf least, in 
the highest degree ingdnioiis and plausible, is of itself 
almost conclusive against our attributing tliem to no- 
tliing better than conjecture. Upon this supposition 
tliis unknown annotator w'ould have outdone all trial 
has been accomplished in the way of brilliant and fe- 
licitous conjecture by all other labourers upon the 
Shakespearian text taken together. On the other 
hand, some of liis alterations are in all probability 
mistaken, some of his new readings appanaitly inad- 
missible and many passages which there can hardly 
be a doubt are corrupt are passed ov('r by him with- 
out correction. All tli;s becomes intelligible upon 
our hypothesis. Working possibly upon the same 
manuscripts (whether those of the author or no) from 


* Among sucli must be rcokoiiccl undoubtedly the alteration 
in Lady Macbeth’s passionate rejomder {Alacbtth^ L 7), — 

“ Wbat boast was’t, then. 

That made you break this enterprise to me ?”— 

of beast into loasl. This is to ctmvert the foroiblo and charac- 
teristic; not merely into tameness but into no-moaniiig ; for thcr(‘ 
is no possible sense of the word wliich will anst.tt here. 

But in this case the corrector was proh^ibly h'ft to mere con- 
jecture in making his selection l)ctwccn the t^\o words; for in 
the handwriting of the earlier part, of the seventeenth century 
the e and o arc; frequently absolutely undistingnishable. In the 
specimeh of the annotator’s own handwriiing^whicli Mr. CollicT 
gives the iwo e’s of the word brief are as* like o’s as e’s, and 
wliat Mr. Coilier reads bleeding might be cqu'illy read hloodiug^ 
if tliat'were a word. 

There cannot, I conceive, bo a question that a celebrated pas- 
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which the printed text had becm set up, he would 
with moi^e deliberation, or* by gijpater attention and 
skill, succeed in 'deciphering coTreetly much of the 
difficult or faded writing which had baffled or been 
misread by the printer. •In ^ther /places, again, he 
was able to make nothing of it, or it deceived him. 
In some cases, he •may have ventured upon a con- 
jeoAure, and when he does that* he may be as often 
wrong as right. Th5 manuscripts of which he had - 
the use, — whether the autlior’s original papers or 
(jiiy transcri 2 )ts from them, — probably belonged to 
the theiltre ; and they might now be in a much worse 
condition in some parts than when they were in the 
hands of Hcminge and Condell in 1623. The anno- 
tator would seem to have been connected with the 
stage. The numc'rous and ^minute stage directions 
which he has inserted look as if it might have be'en 
for the us*e of some theatrical Comj^any, and mainly 
with a view' to the proper representation of the Plays, 
that his laborious task was undertaken.'*' 

sago in another Play has been sorionsly injured by the same mis- 
take which the annotator has made in the instance mider con- 
sideration. Is it not s('lf-evidcnt that the speech of Polixenes in 
the Tliird Scene of the Fourth Act of the Winter* s Tale should 
run as fallows ? — • • 

^ “ Nature is made better by no mean 

Put nature makes that mean. So ever that art, 

Which }'ou saj add# to nature, is an art 

That i\ature makes. ^ 

The art itself is nature.” , 

The ^\d*er that^art” of the mo*dem editions is ‘‘ over tliai art ” in 
the old copies. • , 

* I do not reili^mber having scon it noticed thal^ the theatres 
claimed a property in the Plays of Shakcsj)eare, and atfected to 
ho in possession of the authentic copies, down to a comparatively 
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At the same time, it must be admitted that we have 
hardly yet been put sufficiently in possession of the 
facts of the case* for coming tej a definitive judgment 
upon it. His annotated Polio has supplied Mr. Col- 
lier with materials for ^two large volumes, and yet wo 
are still without precise information of whut it really 
contains. His supplemental volume of “ Notes and 
Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays, fuim 
Early Manuscript Corrections in a Co])y of the Polio, 
1632,” was publislied in 1852 ; his edition of The ' 

I'eceut date. Tlio following Advertisement stands prefixed to an 
edition of Pericles, in 12mo, published in 1731, and professing 
to be ‘‘ printed for- J. Tonson, and the rest of the Proprietors 
“ Wlicreas R. Walker, and hi*s Accomplices, have pnnted and 
published several of Shakespeare’s Plays, and, to screen their in- 
numerable errors, advertise that they are ))rinted as they are 
acted j and industriously report- that^the said Plays arc i)rintcd 
from (iopies made iis(} of at the Theatre's ; I thercfoi*e declare, in 
justice to the Propric'tors, whose right is basely invaded, as well 
as in deferajc of my self, that no j)erBon ever had, clirt’ctly or in- 
directly, from me any s\ich copy or copies ; neither would 1 be 
accessary, on any account, to the imposing on the public such 
useless, pirated, and maimed editions, as are piibhshed by tlu* 
said R. Walker. W, Cuetwood, Promoter to his Majeslffs Com- 
pany of Comedians at the Theatre Hot/ at in hrurij-LayieP On 
the subject of tliis Chetwood see Malone’s Inquiry into the Shah- 
spear e Papers, pp. 350-352. In Tonson’ s similar edition i of The 
History of Sir John Oldcaslle and The Trayedy of Locrin^ (both 
declared on the title-page to be “ By Mr. William Shak(?f^f)ear”), 
he speaks in like manner of liimself “and Ibe other Proprietors 
of the Copies of Shakespear’s Plays,” and complams that “ oiH‘ 
Walker has proposed to pirate dll Shakospoai*’s Plays, but, 
through ignorance of what Plays were Shakespear’s, did in several 
Advertisements propose to prhit (Edipus Kina of Thehes c.s one 
of Shakespear’s Plays, and has since printed Tate’s King Lear 
instead of Shakespear’s, and in that and HoAnlet has omitted al- 
most one half of the genuine editions printed by J. Tonson and 
the Proprietors.” 
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Plays of Shakespeare : the Text rrgulated by the Old 
Copies, abd by thi recently discqpered Folio of 1632, 
containing e^rly Mani^script Emendations,” in 1853^ 
Nothing# could be more unsatisfactory and in every 
way unliappy (except onl^for#the purpose of spread- 
ing the nfatter to be communicated over a large ex- 
tent of paper) thaif the plan followed in the first of 
tbisc publications. The volume extends to above 
500 pages, and four^fths of it may be said to be • 
filled with the reiteration of the same thing five hun- 
dri‘d times. The one solitary explanation of every- 
thing is stated again and again ‘incessantly, sometimes 
with an attempt to vary the expression, sometimes 
not. And the statement is one which no reader can 
need or care to see more than once. The now edition 
of tlic Plays is ccjually unsatisfactory, though not 
equally wx'arisome. 'The text does not j)rofess to be 
that of thb annotator. It is described as “ regulated” 
partly by his alterations, partly by the old copies. In 
point of fact, it appears to contain only a selection 
from his readings. Yet it presents many important 
d(wiations froAi tlie common text not noticed in the 
Notes and Emendations, From neither volume, then, 
nor from both together, is it possible to ascertain 
either what the *idanuscript annotator has really 
done ^or what he has left undone. We have only 
picked specim(ms*of \jis alterations, such of them as* 
seem to Mr. Collier to ^e deserving of adoption or at 
least of consideration. Of what other new^ readings 
he ii;iay havg proposed we knowr nothing. There may 
be many of such a character as w ould go for to con- 
\ict him of utter incgmpetency as a restorer of the 
text of Shakespeare in so far as Ife might be in any 
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de^ee dependent upon the exercis^ of his own powers 
of ingenuity and jucjgment, or niaterially to modify the 
impression made' by those of another kind in favour 
of his ha\ing probably had, either throughout his 
revision, or at le^st forrsoilie part of it, the guidance 
of authoritative documents. And, on the other hand, 
some of those of the 20,000 maiJuscript corrections 
which have been deemed by Mr. Collier not worth 
noticing or producing might not* be held to be equally 
insignificant or valueless by others. 

Tlie right course for Mr. Collier to take would .be 
to print, without note or comment, merely evnry line 
of the text that' has been retouched by the annotator, 
distinguishing the new readings by italics. Supposing 
the alterations to extemd over 10,000 lines, they might 
all be in this way distinctly exhibited in the fifth part 
of the space taken up, in a manner so weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable?,” by the Notes and Emendations. 
And possibly the lines afiected by them may not amount 
to half that number.* 

IV. THE SHAKESPEAKTAN EDTTOES a!nD COMMEN- 
TATOES. 

The four Polios were the only editions of thq Plays 

of Shakespeare brought out in the seventeenth cen- 
sor 

. ♦lam happy to find, aa these sheets are passing through the 
press, nearly the same views in most Vespects whieh I annoimeod 
in the Eorth British Review in 1854, botli on tlie subject of tlie 
Shakespearian text and on«that of the new readings supplied by 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, ably advocated in an article m the 
Edinburgh Review^ No. 210, for Ape’ll, 185G. *1110 writer refers 
to a paper, wldch I have not seen, in “ ihi^North^merican Review 
.for^t year,” as containing '' by far tla? best and most thoroughly 
reason^ discussion” olthc subject with whicli he liad*met. 
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tury ; and, except |bat the Pirst, ts we have seen, has 
a Dedication and Preface signed by Heminge and 
Condell, two -actors bejonging to thS Blackfriars The; 
atre, not^iing is known, and scarcely anything has been 
conjectured, as to what sif^ermtendence any of them 
may havoTiad in, passing through the press. The eigh- 
tciOTith century produced a long succession of editors : 
— fiow^c, 1709 and 1714 ; Pope, 1725 and 1728 ; Theo- 
bald, 1783 and 174(T; Hanmer, 1744; Warburton, 
1717; Johnson, 17G5 ; Steevens, 1766; Gapell, 1768; 
P(?ed, 1785 ; Malone, 1790 ; Eann, 1786-1794. The 
editions of Ilannier, Johnson,. Steevens, Malone, and 
Eeed were also all reprinted once or*oftoner, for the 
most part w ith enlargements ; and all tlie notes of the 
preceding editions were at last incorporated in what 
is called Eoed’s §econd Edition of Johnson and 
Steevens, which a 2 :)peared, in 21 volumes 8vo, in 1803. 
This was followed in 1821 by what is* now tho stan- 
dard Variorum edition, also in 21 volumes, wdiich had 
been mostly prepared by Malone, and was completed 
and carried tlirough the press by his friend Mr. James 
Boswell. We have since had the various editions of 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier, from both of w^hom, in 
addition to other original research and speculation, 
both bibliographical and critical, wc have received the 
results of an examination of the old texts more care- 
ful and extended than%they had previously been sub-* 
jected to. And there are nowr in course of publication 
the magnificent edition by Mr.*HallhveU, which is to 
exteiid to 2^) .voltimes folio, and that which has been 

since commeuced by Mr. Singer.* * 

• • 

* An edition, of which ^reaf- expectations may be entertained, 
has also been announced by Mr, Dyce. 
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The list of commfntators, howev/3r, includes several 
other names besideif thojse of the editors of the entire 
collection of Plays ; in particujar, Upion^ in Critical 
Observations,” 174G ; Dr, Zachary Grey^ in ^'•Critical, 
Historical, and Il,xplanatory Notes,” 1755 ; Heathy in 
“A Krc^visal of Shakespeare’s Text,” 17G5; KenricJc, 
in a “ Eeview of Johnson’s Edition,” 1765, and ‘‘De- 
fence of Eeview,” 1766 ; Tyrwhitt^ in “ Obsorvatitos 
and Conjectures,” 1766; Dr, Richard Farmer^ in “Es- 
say on the Learning of Shakespeare,” 1767; Charles 
Jennens, in annotated editions of “ King Lear,” 17f(), 
— “Macbeth,” 1773, — ^and“JidiiisC8esar,” 1774; John 
Monde Mason, In “ Comments on the Last Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” 1785, and “ Eurtlier Observa- 
tions,” 1798; A. Redcetf, in “A Concordance to 
Shakespeare, to which ari) added three Inindred Nott^s 
and Illustrations,” 1787 ; Ritson, in “ Tim Quip Mo- 
dest,” 1781, atid“ Cursory Criticisms,” 1792; Whiter, 
in “A Specimen of a Commentary,” 1794; Georye 
Chalmers, in “Apology for the Bdievers in tlie Sliake- 
spearian Papers,” 1797, and “Supplemental Apology,” 
1799 ; Douce, m “ Illustrations of Shakespeare and of 
Ancient Manners,” 1807; Reverend Joseph Hunter, 
in “ Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of 
Shakespeare,” 1844; and Reverend Alexander Dyce, 
in “Eemarks on Mr. Collier’s and Mr. Knight’s 
Editions,” 1844, and “A EewNotc^j on Shakespeare,” 
1853. To these names and titles may be added the 
Reverend Samuel AystouylCs “ Index to th(‘ Ecmark- 
ablc Passages and Words made use of byiShakospeare,” 
1790 ; “ A Complete Verbal Lidex to .the Plays of 
Sliakespeare,” in 2 vols., Francis TivCss, Fsq., 1805 ; 
and Mrs, Cowden Clarice's “ Complete Concordance to 
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Shakspere/’ 1847. ^ Finally^ there|may be mentioned 
ArclideacSn Naves' s “Glossary of Words, etc., thought 
to require Illustration, in Shakespeilre and his Con-^ 
temporanies,” 1822. 

• • 

V. Tlffi MODERN SHAKESPEARIAN TEXTS. 

No modem ecttoiP has reprinted the Plays of Shake- 
speare exactly as they stand in any of the old Folios 
or Quartos, Neithei^ the spelling, nor the punctua- 
tio]i, nor the words of any ancient copy have been rc- 
tf i^ied unaltered, even with the correction of obvious 
errors of the Press. It has beeh universally admitted 
by the course that has been foUow ed that a genuine 
text is not to be obtained without Jiiore or less of con- 
jt'ctural euK'ndation : the only diflerence has been as to 
tlic extejit to which it should be carried. The most 
r('(?eiit texts, howevei^ beginning with that of i\la- 
lone, and hioro especially those of Mr. Knight and of 
Mr. Collier (in his eight volume edition), have been 
formed upon the principle of adhering to the original 
copies as closely as possible ; and they have given us 
back many o\& readings which had been rejected by 
preceding editors. There has been some diflerence 
of opinion among editors of the modem school in 
regard*to whether llfb preference should be given in 
(*ertaim cases to the First Folio or to some previous 
Quarto impression ^ftl]^e Pkiy produced in the lifetime* 
of tlie author ; and Steeyeiis latterly, in opposition to 
Malone^, who had originally beeuhis coadjutor, set up 
t he (^octrine^that the Second Folio was a safer guide 
than the First.* The latter heresy, however, ••has pro- 
bably now been abandoned by everybody. 

But, besides the correction of w hat are believed *to 
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be errors of the Pi^sa in the old copies, the text of 
Shakespeare has been subjected to certain' modifica- 
tions in all the modem reprinljp : — 

1. The spelling has been reduced to the modern 
standard. The original, spelling is certainly no part of 
the composition. There is no reason to believe tliat 
it is even Shakespeare’s own spelling. In all proba- 
bility it is merely that of the person who set up ,the 
ty])es, Spenser may be suspeciced to have had some 
peculiar notions upon the subject of orthograpliy ; but, 
apparently, it was not a matter about whicli Slii^ke- 
speare troubled himself. In departing from tlie original 
editions. here, tlierefore, we lose nothing that is really 
his. 

2. The actual form of the word in certain cases has 
been modernized. This deviation is ]iot so clearly 
defensible upon principle, but the change is so slight, 
and the convenience and advantage so cOjisiderable, 
that it may fairly be held to be justifiable nevertheless 
on the ground of expediency. The case of most fre- 
quent occurrence is that of the word than^ which with 
Shakespeare, as generally w ith his contemporaries and 
predecessors, is always then, “ Greater then a king” 
'would be intolerable to the modern ear. Then stand- 
ing in this position is therefore quietly converted by 
all the modem editors into our modcirn than. A'nother 

' form which was unquestiona|7ly part of tlic regular 
phraseology and grammar of^his day is what is some- 
times described as the conjunction of a plural nomina- 
tive with a singular verb, but is really oijly a pciculiar 
mode of inflecting the verb by whidh the plural is 
left undistinguished from the ^singulai . Shakespeare 
and his contempeSraries, although they more usually 
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said, as we do, “ wc^ds soinetimeS|^tV^ offence,” held 
themselves entitled to say also, if they chose, “ words 
sometimes yives offence?.” But her© again so much^ 
offence W4mld be given by the antiquated phraseology 
to the modem ear, accustdtoed to ^ch an apparent 
violation df concord only from the most illiterate lips, 
that the detrimentaP^ has been always suppressed in 
the^modem editions, except only in a few instances in 
which it happens to odbur as an indispensable element 
of the rhyme — as when Macbeth, in his soHIoquy before 
gC'Uig in to murder the sleeping King {ii. 1) says, — 

‘‘ Whiles I threat he lives : 

Words to tlio heat of deeds too cold br<?ath gives 

or, as when Borneo says to Briar LavTonce (n. 3), 

Both our remedies 

Within thy*h(jip and Holy physic lies'^ • 

A few conttactions also, such as upon H, oil's head, etc., 
which have now become too vulgarized for composition 
of any (devation, are usually neglected in construct- 
ling the modern text, and mthout any appreciable 
injury to its intc'grity. 

3. Tn some few cases the editors have gone the 
length of changing even the word whicli Shakespeare 
may very possibly hdv^ ’^Titten, or whicli may probably 
have iftood in the manuscript put into the hands of 
the original printers, yhen it has been held to be * 
])alpab]y or incoiitrovcrt jbly wrong. In Julius Ccesar, 
lor instance (ii. 1), they have •upon this principle 
(jhanjed ‘‘ the^r^^of March” into “ the ides of March” 
(149), and al'teitwards fifteen days” into ^fourteen 
days” (154). It is evident, however, that 'alterations 
of this kind ought to he veiy cauticnisly made. 
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VI. THE MECHAIf^SM OFENQ-LI^ VEESEjAND THE 

PEOSODY OP. THE PLAYS OP SHAEESPEAEE. 

^ r . 

! The mechanism of verse is a thing altogether dis- 
tinct from the njusic vtl^rse. The one is matter of 
rule, the other of taste and feeling. No rfJes can be 
given for the production of musid, or of the musical, 
any more than for the production of poetry, or #the 
poetical. * 

The law of the mechanical construction of verso is 
common to verse of every degree of musical quality, — 
to the roughest or harshest ‘(provided it be verse at 
all), as well as«to the smoothest and sweetest. Music 
is not an absolute necessity of verse. There are cases 
in which it 4s not even an excellence or desirable in- 
gredient. Terse is sometimes the more effective for 
be'ing unmusical. The mechamcal law or form is uni- 
versally indispensable. It is that which tonslitutes 
the verse. It may be regarded as the substance; musical 
character, as the ^rccident or ornament. 

In every language the principle of the law of verse 
undoubtedly lies deep in the nature of the language. 
In all modem European languages, at least, it is de- 
pendent upon the system of accentuation established 
’in the language, and would probably be found to be 
modified in each case according to the peculiarities 
’ of the accentual system. In, so far as regards these 
I languages, verse may be defii\ed to consist in a certain 
! arrangemcait of accepted and unaccented syllables. 

The Plays of Shakespeare are all, «.vith fhe exception 
only of occasional couplets, in unrhy^ned or what is 
called Blank verse. This form of verSe was first ex- 
eihplified in Englkh in a translation of the Fourth 
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Book of the by the^ unfortunate Lord Surrey, 

who was executed in 1647 ; it wal first employed in 
dramatic writing by Themas Sackville* (afterwards Lord^ 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset) in his Oorhoduc (or 
FerreX/and Forrex)^ prodtilbedin 1561 ; and, although 
not much* used in poetical compositions of any other 
kind, (iither translafed or original, till Milton brought 
it into reputation by his Paradise Lost in the latter 
part of the following ^century, it had come to be the 
established or customary verse for both tragedy and 
ccmcdy before Shakespeare began to write Tor the 
stage. Our only legitimate English Blank verse is that 
commonly called the Heroic, consisting normally in a 
sTiccession of five feet of two syllables each, with the 
]#’essure of the voice, or accent, on the Ijffcter of the 
two, or, in other w'ords, on ^he second, fourth, six^th, 
eighth, and teiith syllables of each line. After the 
tenth syllable, an unaccented syllable, -or even tw’o, 
may be added without any prosodical effect. The 
rhythm is completed with the tenth syllable, and w^hat 
follow’s is only as it were a slight reverberation or 
echo. • 

But this general statement is subject to certain im- 
portant modifications : — 

1. Li any of the feet an accent on the first syllable 

may bS substituted for one on the second, providing it 
be not done in tw’o*adj caning feet. This transference ' 
of the accent is more wiusual in certain of the feet 
than in others — most of all in till' fifth, next to that in 
the second -j-rbHt is not in any foot a violation of the 
law’ of the ver^e, or w’hat is properly to be"^ called a 
licence. * , 

2. It i« a universal. law of English verse, tliat any 
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syllable whatever, Mling in the plaee of the accent 
either immediately before ot inimeHiately after a foot 
of which one of the syllables i^ truly accented, will be 
accounted to be accented for the purposes of the verse. 
The -my of enem!y^ for, instance, or the in- oi^inter- 
cept^ is always so accounted in heroic verso> in virtue 
of the true accent upoh en- and upon -cept; but in 
dactylic or anapaestic verse, these syllables, althoi]gh 
pronounced precisely in the same manner, are always 
held to be unaccented, the law of those kinds of verse 
not requiring another accent within the distance at 
which the -my stands removed from the en-, or the 
inr from the -eept. This, in so far as regards the 
heroic line, is equivalent to saying that every al- 
ternate foot may be without a really accented syllable 
in it at all. Or the line might be defined as consist- 
ing, not of five feet of two syllables each, witli one of 
them accented, but of two and a hhlf feet, e^ch of four 
syllables, with at least one of the four accented ; the 
hall' foot, which need not have an accent, occurring 
sometimes in the middle of the line, sometimes at the 
end. Practically, the effect is, that, anywliere in the 
line, except only at the beginning, we may have a se- 
quence of three syllables (none of them being super- 
fluous) without any accent ; and that there is ]io word 
in the language (such as Horace was plagued T?ith in 
Latin) quod verm dicere non tiione, whetlier pro- 
per name or whatever else, wjiich the verse does not 
readily admit. 

3. It is by no means necessary '(though it is com- 
monly stfc,ted to be so) that the syllables alternating 
with the accented ones should be unaccented. Any 
or all of them may' be accented .also. 
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4. Purther, in aijy of the place^ which may be oc- 
mpied by an unaccented syllabft it is scarcely an 
irregularity to introduae two or even more such unac-, 
cented syllables. The effect may be compared to the 
prolongation or dispersion \)f a^note jn music by what 
is called d shake. Of course, such a construction of 
verB(i is to be resefrted to sparingly and only upon 
sp(^ial grounds or occasions ; enfployed habitually, or 
very frequently, it erSwds and cumbers the rhythm, 
and gives it a quivering and feeble character. But it 
can nowhere be said to be illegitimate, — althdugh, in 
Drdiuary circumstances, it may have a less agreeable 
effect in some places of the line than iif others. 

These four modifications of its normal structure are 
vliat, along with th(^ artistic distribution of the pauses 
ind cadences, princi]|iaJly givQ its variety, freedom, and 
ife to our Heroic verse. They are what the inter- 
nixture of* dactyls and spondees is to the Greek or 
Latin Hexameter. They are none of them of the na- 
nre^ of what is properly denominated a poetic licence, 
rvhich is not a modification but a violation of the rule, 
permissible onfy upon rare occasions, and altogether 
inarcjliical and destructive w^hen too frequently com- 
nitted. The first three of our four modifications are 
^aken advantage of habitually and incessantly by every* 
vriter f)f verse in the language ; and the fourth, to a 
p’eatcr or less extent, at least by nearly all our blank 
.^erse poets. * 

So much cannot be said for another form of verse 
^if it to be ^o^caHed) which has also been supposed 
0 be found in ^hakespeare ; that, namely, in 'which a 
ine, evidently perfect l^pth at the beginning and the 
md, wantfi a syllable in the middlS. Such, for in- 
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stance, is the Trell-known line in Measure for Measure, 
ii. 2, as it stands in^he Krst !Folio, — 

^ “ Than the soft myrtle ; But man, proud man.’’ 

This, it will be observed, is different from «a inerciy 
truncated line of tiiine ‘syllables, or one wdiero the do* 
feet consists in the want of either tlie first or the last 
syllable ; the defect of the present line would not b(‘ 
cured by any additioli to either the beginning or ^h(‘ 
end ; the syllable that is wanting is in tlie middle. 
The line is not a liemislich (by v Iiieh we mean any 
portion'of a verse perfect so far as it extends, whether 
it be the commencing or concluding portion), but. 
something whi5h professes to be a complott' verse. It 
may be described as being exactly tlie ojiposite of tlu' 
kind of verse arising under the last of the four modi- 
f)"mg principles or canons stated above ; as tliat is 
characterized by superfluity of syllabication elsowhen^ 
than in the first or last foot, so this is by syllabic de- 
ficiency similarly defined. 

The existing text of the Plays presents us with a 
considerable number of verses of this doscri])tion. .Is 
the text in all such cases to be accounted corrupt ? T 
confess myself strongly inclined to think that it pro- 
bably is. The only other solution of the difiiculty 
that has been offered is, that we^ have a substitute for 
the omitted syllable in a pause by which the feading 
of the line is to be broken. This^' notion appears to 
have received the sanction c'f Coleridge. j?ut I can- 
not think that he had fully considerc'd the matter. It 
is certain that in no verse of Goi’eridge’s own does 
any mefe pause ever perform the function which 
would thus be assigned to it. Nor is any such prin- 
ciple recognized in any other English verse, modem 
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or ancient, of which we ha^je a teit that can be abso- 
lutely relied upon. It is needless to observe that 
both in Shakespeare atid in all our other writers 
v^erse wo*have abundance of lines broken by pauses of 
ill lengths witliout any such effect being thereby pro- 
duced as*is he^o assumed. If the pause be really 
squivalont to a syllable, how happens it that it is not 
'^o^in every case ? But that it ’should be so in any 
[.'ase is a doctrine to wdiich I should have the greatest 
difficulty in reconciling iriyself. How is it possible 
l)y any length of pause to bring anything likcVhythm 
Dut of the above quoted w^ords, — 

“ Than the soft myrtle. ^But man, proud man 
If this be verse, there is nothing that may not be so 
designated. 

What mainly gi^e^ its oiiaracter to the English 
Heroic liim is its being poised upon the tenth syUable. 
It is by this, as w^ell as by the tmmber of feet, that its 
rhythm or musical flow is distinguished, for instance, 
from that of wliat is called the Alexandrine, or line of 
twelve syllables, the characteristic of which is that the 
pressure is upon the sixth and the tw elfth. Without 
this twx^h e syllables will no more make an Alexan- 
drine tliaii they will a common Heroic line. There 
are h\ fact many Heroic lines consisting of twelve 
syUahfes, but still, nevertheless, resting upon the 
tenth. * • 

It follows tliat generally in this kind of verse the 
tcaith syllable' will be str^^ngly accented. That is the 
uoj*mal forir?(ji* tfie line. When there is rhyme, the 
consonance is*always in the tenth syllable., ^As, how- 
ever, in dancing (w^hieb is a kind of visible verse, — the , 
poetry of motion, as it has been called), or in archi- 
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tecture (which is ai^other ldnd,^aiii may be^tjded the 
visible poetry of repose), the pressure upou that which 
♦really sustains is sometimes sbught to be concealed, 
or converted into the semblance of its opposite, and 
the limb or the •pillar^ made to appear to bo rather 
drawn towards the ground than restijig iipoii it, so in 
word-poetry too we have occasionally the exhibition of 
a similar feat. Instead of a strongly accented sylla- 
ble, one taking only a verj^ slight accent, or none at 
all, is made to fill the tenth place. One form, indeed, 
of this 'peculiarity of structure is extremely common, 
and is resorted to by all our poets as often for mere 
convenience as for any higher purpose, that, namely, 
in which the weak tenth syllable is the termination of 
a word of which the syllable having th(‘ accent has 
already done duty in its proper^ preceding 

foot. It is in this way that, both in our blank and in 
our rhymed verse, the large classes of words ending 
in -my, -ness, -inenf, -y, etc., and accented on the ante- 
penultimate, are made available in concluding so many 
lines. The same thing happens when we have at the 
end of the line a word accented on the penult and 
followed by an enclitic. But another case is more re- 
markable. , 

This is when the weak or unaccented tenth syllabh" 
is not the final syllable of a word the accented sylla- 
ble of which has already done service in the 2)receding 
foot, but a separate non-enolitic monosyllabic word, 
and frequently one, sVich as pid, hit, or, of, among the 
slightest and most rapidly uttered in tiie language. 
Such a construction of verse is 2>erfectly legitimate 
and accordant with the principles of our English pro- 
so^cal system ; for, besides tlrnt the and, oP, of, or if 
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is not really a sligl^ter syll|ible than the termination 
or -Zy, Vor instance, Vhicli is so'frequently found in 
the same position, these and other &nilar monosylla-^ 
hies arc constantly recognized, under the second of the 
above laws of modificatioft, virtually accented for 
the purpo*ses of^the verse in other places of the line. 
Still when a syllabi? so slight meets us in the place 
where the normal, natural, and cnistomary rhythm de- 
mands the greatest pressure, the efiect is always some- 
what startling. This unexpectedness of effect, indeed, 
m^ y be regarded as in many cases the end aimed at, 
and that which prompts* or reccTmmends the construc- 
tion in question. And it does undoubtedly produce a 
certain variety and liveliness. It is fittest, therefore, 
for the lighter kinds of poetry. It is only there that 
it can without impropriety made a characteristic of 
the vers(\ It partakes too much of tlie nature of a 
trick or a deception to be employed except sparingly 
in poetry of the manliest or most massive order. Yet 
there too it may be introduced now and then with the 
happiest effect, more especially in the drama, where 
variety and vivacity of style are so much more requi- 
site than rhythmical fulness or roundness, and the 
form of dialogue, always demanding a natural ease and 
freedom, wdll justify *even irregularities and audacities 
of ex5)ression w^hich might be rejected by the more 
stately march of ffpio composition. It has something , 
of the same bounding# life which Ulysses describes 
Uiomed as sliowing in “^the manner of his gait” : — 

“ Ho rises on the toe ; that spirit of liis 
In tfepiration lifts him from the earth.”. 

Two things are ohsers^ahle with regard to Shale-* 
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speare’s employment of tys pecu^ar construction of 
verse : — • ^ 

1. It will be found upon an examination of bis Plays 
that there are some of them in which it occurs very 
rarely, or perhaps, scarcely at all, and others in which 
it is abundant. It was certainly a habit 6f writing 
which grew upon him after he once gave in to it. 
Among the Plays in which there is little or none of* it 
>are some of those knowm to be among his earliest ; 
and some that were undoubtedly the product of tlu^ 
latest period of his life are among those that have the 
most of it. It is probable that the different stages in 
the frequency with which it is indulged in correspond 
generally to the order of succession in w hich the Plays 
were written. A certain progress of style may be? 
traced more or less distinctly in every writer ; and 
there is no point of style whicli more marks a poetic 
writer than the character of his versification. It is 
this, for instance, which furnishes us with the most 
conclusive or at least the clearest evidence that the 
play of King Henry the Eighth cannot have been w rit- 
ten throughout by Shakespeare. It is a point of style 
which admits of precise appreciation to a degree much 
beyond most others ; and there is no other single in- 
dication which can be compared with it as an eltanent 
in determining the chronology of the Plays. It is 
therefore extremely difficult to, believe that the three 
Eoman plays, Julim Ccesar^ Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanue, can all belong to the same period (Malone 
assigns them severally to the year^i 1607, 1608,,. and 
1610), seeing that the second and third ^e among the 
plays in which verses having p,n unemphatic mono- 
* syllable in the tenth place are of most frequent occur- 
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pence, while tlie only^ instmuoB uf anything of the kind 
in the first are, I believe, the following 

54. I bad as lid* not be as live to be • 

In awe of such a thing as I myself.” 

5t. • “ And Cassius is 

A wreUthei^ creature, and must bend bis body.” 

54. A man of sucii a feeble leiyper should 

* So gt't the st%rt of the majestic world.” 

155. “ All the interim is 

Like a phantasma.” ^ 

:i07. “ Desiring tliee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate h eodom of repeal.” 

358. “And that wc are contented CKv>ar shall 

Havt* all true rites and awful ceremonies.” 

U)6. “ But yesterday the word of CtBsar might 

Have stood? agnimst tfie world.” • 

Not only does so rare an indulgence in it show that 
the habit of this kind of versification was as yet not 
I'lilly formed, but in no one of these seven instances 
liave we it carried nearly so far as it repeatedly is in 
some other Plays : — be, and is*, and should, and may, and 
shall, and might, all verbs, though certainly not em- 
phatic, will yet any of them allow the voice to rest upon 
it wi|h a considerably stronger pressure than such 
light^, and slightest of “ winged words'’ as and, or, 
hut, if, that (the rdati\ie or conjunction), who, which, 
than, o^, of, to, with, for, 

2. In some of the Plays at •least the prosody of 
many of thei i;erst'8 constructed upon the principle 
under consideration has been misconceived by every 
editor, including the piost recent. Let us take, for 
example, •fche play of Ooriolanus, in which, as has just 
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been observed, suclj veraef are very numerous. Here, 
in the first place, we have a good many instances in 
^which the versification is coA'Cctly exhibited in the 
First Folio, and, of course, as might be expected, in 
all subsequent edition^ ; siich as — 

f 

“ Only in strokes, but with thy ^iin4ook8 and 
The tliundcr-like piyeussion of tliy sounds.” — i. 4. 

I got them in my country’s sendir, when 

Some certain of your brethren roared ancl ran.” — ii. 3. 

“ Tlio thwart ings of your dispositions, if , 

You had not showed.them how you wore disposed.” — iii. 2. 

“Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when T am forth.” — iv. 2. 

“ Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Hare uU forsook me.” — iv. 5. 

“ Mistake me not, to save my lile ; for if 
I had feared death, of all the men i’ the world. ’ — iv. 5. 

Had we no quarrel else* to Eome, but lliat 

Thou art tlienc« banished, w’e woidd muster all,” — iv. 5. 

“ You have holp to ravisli your own daughters, and 
To melt the city leads upon your pates.”- -iv. 6. 

“ Your temples burned in theii’ cenumt ; and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confined.” — iv. 6. 

* The re-ading of all the copies is “ No other quarrel clsc^but it 
is evident that other is merely the author^ tirst w'ord, which h(‘ 
must be supposed to have intended to strike; out, if lu; did not 
actually do so, wdien he resolved to'^substitute ebe. The prosody 
and the sense agree in admonisliing us that both w ords cannot 
stand. So in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. K), in t jic line “ To the 
young Eopian boy she hath sold me, and I tall young is evi- 
dently only the word first intended to be U8{;(T, and never could 
be meant t6 be retained after the Vxpression Roman hoy was 
adopted. 
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“ Upon tjie voice of ^ccupatiofi, and 
The breath of garhe-eaterri.” — iv. 6. 


“I do not know what wifchcraft’s in him ; but 
Your ioldiers use liiui as the graee ’fore meat.” — iv. 

‘‘ Mine ears against your suits arc stronger than 
Your gates agi^st my force.” — v. 3. 


“ As if Olympus to a molehill slioidd 
• In supplication nod.” — v. 3. * 

“ Hath an aspect of intercession, which, 
Ort'at Nature cries, Deny not.” — v. 3. 


7 . 


‘ ' Aufidius, and you Yolsees, mark ; for we’ll 
Hear nought from Eonie in pnv/ilc.” — v. 3. 

That thou restrain’ st from me the duty which 
To a mother’s part bc'lougs.” — v. 3. 


And hale him up and down ; all swearing, if 
Tlie Romau ladi(‘s Ij^ring not domfort hom<‘.” — v. 1. 

“ Tlie citj posts by this hath entered, and 
Intends to ap])C{ir before the people, hoping.'” — v. 5. 

I scorned his foUowci’j not partner ; and 
He waged me witli his countenance, as if 
1 had been mereenai’y .” — v. 5. 

“ At a few drops of women’s rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies.” — v. 5. 

“ Wiyi our own charge ; making a treaty when* 

'l^ere was a yielding!” — v. 5. 

“ That prosperously I liavc? attempted, and 
With bloody i)assifge legl your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome.” — v^5. 

“ Breaking his oath and resolution, tike 
A twist of/ot ten* silk.” — ^ . 5. 

, “ Though in this city he 
Hath widowdd and un^bildcd many a one.’' — v. o. 

These Instances are* abundantly sufficient to j 
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the prevalence in the Pliy of tlfe peculij^i’ity uiuler 
consideration, and also its recognition, whether con- 
f sciously and deliberately or otherwise does not matter, 
by the editors. But further, we Jiave also* some in- 
stances in which* the editors most attached to thc^ ori- 

$ 

ginal printed text have ventured^ to »go tlu^ length of 
rearranging the verse upon this principle wlien* it 
stands otherwise in the First Folio. Such are th('^bI- 

«r 

lowing : — 

“ Commit tbo war of white and damask in 
Tlieir nicely gaudcd^cluvks.” — ii. 1. 

Here the Folia includes their in the first lim\ 

“ A kinder value of the people than 
He hath heredo prized them at.” — h. 2. 

The Folio gives this as pi’ose. , 

‘‘ To allay my rages and revenges witli '' 

Your colder ivason^.” - v. 3. 

Tlie Folio gives from ‘‘ My rages ” inclusive as a 
line. 

After this it is surely very stranger to fi]id in our 
modem editions such manifest and gross misco]ice|)- 
tions of the versification as the following arrangement s 
exhibit : — 

•t 

<? 

‘‘ My gentle Maivius, worthy Caius, 

And — By deed-achieving hoi,our duly named.” ~ii. 1 , 

“ I have seen the dumb men flirong to sec him, 

And — Tlic blind tb hear him speak.” — ii. 1. 

C ‘ 

“Have made them mutes, silciict'd their pleaders, 

And— Dispropertied their freedoms.” — 1. 

‘‘ Having determined of the Volsces, 

And — To send for Titus Lartius.” — ii. 2. 
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“ To ^ati^ his nobl^ service, mat hath 
Tims- iJtood for his cownti^. — ^ii. 2. 

That valoia* is tlio eliiefeft virtue, • 

And — Jlosi digiiiGcs the haver.’’ - ii. 2. 

Pray 3"Ou, ;j:o L‘t you to the ^isto*i ; 

And — "Juke to you, ns 30111* predecessors liave.”- -ii. 2. 

“ I have se(‘n and heafd of; for your voices 
^ilave - - J)one inany tilings, some, less, some more; your 
• voice.” — ii. 3. 

“ Endue you witli tlie ju'oples \oice : 

Remnins — That, in the oincinl marks invested, 

•Vou — Anon do meet thi' senate.” — ii. 3. 

Would lliink ujKin 3011 for yo .r l oice^, 

And — Translate his mtiliee towards you info love.” - -ii. 3 

“ The a])prelK‘usion of his ])resent portanci', 

Which— Most gibingh, ungravch, he did fashion.”— ii. 3. 

“ For the nnitabh', raiik-^cent<‘d*manv, , 

Lei them — Regard me as T do not flatter. 

.Vnd — T^iercin behold themselves.” — in. 1. ’ 

“That would depopulate th<‘ cit3, 

AmL- Re every man himself.” — iii. 1 

ill all these histaiKH'S the wordy vvhkli I have sepa- 
rated from those that follow tliein hy a dasli belong to 
tlie preceding line ; and, nearly every tinu' that the first 
of rlie two lines is tlufs put out of joint, tlie rhythm of 
!)oth iif ruined. 

The modern cdiUir wjio has show n the most dispo- 
sition to tamper w ith th^old text in the matter of the 
MTsification is yto(‘V(nis. The yietrical arrangement 
d'the First j^kiiiods imddubtedly wrong in thousands 
)f instances, and it is very evident that tlia concep- 
ion which the? personal by wlioin tlie priliting was 
luperinteiidcd had of yersc was extremely imperfetjt 
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and confused. They wo‘ild be j;Ust as likely to go 
wrong as right whenever any* intricacy or" indistinct- 
« ness ^ the manuscript threw' tbein upon their own re- 
^ sources of knowdedge and critical sagacity. 3ut Stee- 
vens set about the work of correction on false princi- 
ples. Nothing less w'ould satisfy him thai/ to reduce 
the prosody of the natural drauiatic blank verse of 
Shakespeare, the characteristic product oftlic sixtee^itb 
century, to the standard of the i:rim rhyming couplets 
into which Pope shaped his polished epigrams in the 
eighteenth. It is a mistake, liowuner, to speak of 
Steevens as having no ear for verse. His ear was a 
practised and t correct enough one,-^only that it had 
been trained in too narrow a school. Malone, on the 
other hand, had no notion whatever of vei'se beyond 
w'hat he could obtain by counting the syllables on his 
firigers. Everything else bufthc mere number of' 
the syllables went wdfch him for nothing. This is de- 
monstrated by all that he has written on the subject. 
And, curiously enough, Jlr. James Bosw ell, the asso- 
ciate of his labours, appears to have beem endowed 
wdth nearly an equal share of the same*^ singular insen- 
sibility. 


VII. SHAEJiSPEABE’S JULIUS CiESAL. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Ccesar w as first printed,* as far 
as is known, in the First Folio collection of his Plays, 
published in 1623 ; it stands there betw een Timon of 
Athens and Macbeth^ filling, in the division of the 
volume which begins with Coriolams and extends to 
the end, being that occupied w ith the Tragedies^ — w hich 
is preceded by those containing the Comedies and th(^ 
Histories^ — the double-columned pages from 109 to 
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130 inclusive * Heije, at th^ beginning and over each 
page, it is “entitled “Tbe Tragedie of Julius Caesar;” 
but in the Catalogue at tthe beginning of the v^pme 
it is entered as “The Life and Death of Julius Caesar;” 
other entries in the list being, »mong the Histories^ 
“The Life^iid Death of King John,” “ The Life and 
Death of Eichard ifie Third,” “The Life of King 
TIeiiry the Eight,” and among the Tragedies^ “The 
Tragedy of Coriolanu^” “ Th(i Tragedy ©f Macbeth,” 
“ The Tragedy of Hamlet,” “ King Lear,” “ Othello, 
the I^foore of Venice.” In the Second Folio (•1632), 
w'liere tliis series of pages itie]udes*2Vo?7z^ and Cressida^ 
The Tragedy of Julius Caesar,” as it is entered both 
!in the running title and in the Catalogue, extends 
prom page 120 to 150 inclusive. In both editions the 
|Play is divided into Acts, but i^ot into Scem's ; although 
|fche First A(*t is headed m both “Actus Primus. Scama 
'|Prinia.” There is no list in cither edition of the 
'dramatis ’Pemonai^ as there is wdth several others of 
the Plays. 

Malone, in his “ Attempt to ascertain the Order in 
^^hicli the Plays\)f Shakespeare were written,” assign- 
ing Hamlet to the year 1600, Othello to 1604, Lear to 
il605, Macheth to 160(), Antony and Cleopatra to -1608, 
^nd Comolanm to 1610, fixes upon the year 1607 as 
Ifche dat© of the composition of Julius Ccesar. But no- 
|tluiig can be more iiMam(;lusive than the grounds upon 
Jwhieh he comes to this c^iclusion. His reasoning is 
|)riiicipally, or, indeed, we may .say almost wholly, 
ifounded upon /he fact of a rhyming play on the same 
pubject by William Alexander, afterwrards Earl of Ster- 


There is ft break in the pagination from lOl to 108 inclusive,* 
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line, or Stirling, having l|ecn firs^i printed at London 
in that year (it had been origifially printed *in Scotland 
thr^years before), which hocthinks may be presumed 
to have preceded Shakespeare’s. “ Shake^jpeare, ^vv 
know,” he observes, iu hm disquisition on the Chro- 
nological Order (Variormt edition, Il.‘ 445-451) 
“ formed at least tr^^elve plays oii fables that had been 
unsuccessfully managed by other poets ; but no ^jon- 
temporary writer was daring eiliough to enter the lists 
with him in his lifetime, or to model into a drama a 
subject which had already employed his pen ; and,it is 
not likely that Lord Sterlhie, who was them a very 
young man, &nd had scarcely unlearned the Scotch 
idiom, should have been more hardy than any other 
poet of that age.” Elsewhere (XII. 2) he says: “ In 
the two Plays many parjdlel passages are found, whi(*Ji 
might perhaps have proceeded only from the two 
authors drawing from the same sour(*e.*’ However, 
there are some reasons for thinking the coincidence 
more than accidental.” The only additional reason 
he gives is that ‘‘ a passage in The Tempest (“ T}i(.‘ 
cloud-capped towers, etc.”) seems to havi^ been copied 
from one in Darius, another play of Lord Sterliiu^’s, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1G03.” Upon the sidqeci 
of these alleged imitations by 'Shakespeare of one of 
the most uninspired of liis contemporaries, l,ee Mr. 
Knight’s article on this TT^itliam Atexander in t}u‘ 
Biographical Dictionary ol^the Socitdy for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” Vol. 11. pp. 4-7. They may 
safely be pronounced to be one and all^ piirc'ly imagi- 
narJ^ .The passage in Darius (which play is also in 
rhyme), it may be noted, was removed'by Lord Stirling 
from his Play wticn he reprinted it in a revised form 
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in 1637. This would Jiave bee.i a singularly self-denying 
course for tlie noble verifier to have taken if the notion 
that it had been either plagiarized or*imitated bjt the ^ 
great English dramatist had ever crossed his mind. The 
resemblance, in fact, is no greatei* than.would be almost 
sure to oceor in the case of any two writers in verse, 
however widely rem(?fce in point of genius, taking up 
the^ame thought, which, like the one we have here, is 
in itself almost one of the commonplaces of poetical 
or rhetorical declamation, however pre-eminently it has 
been arrayed by Shakespeare in all the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious words P 

A Latin play upon the subjt^ct of the* death of Cse- 
sar — “ Epilogus Caesaris Interfocti” — the production 
of a Dr. Richard Eedes, whom Meres, in his Wifs 
Commonwealth^ published in JL598, mentions as one 
of the best tragic wTilers of the time, appears to have 
been brought out at Christ’s Church, Oxford, in 1582. 
And there is also an anonymous English play of 
Shakespeare’s age, entitled “ The Tragedy of Caesar 
and Pompey, or Caesar’s Revenge,” of which two 
editions have come down to us, one bearing the date 
of 1607 (the same year in which Alexander’s Julius 
Ccesar was printed at London), the other without 
date, buJ apparently earlier. This play is often con- 
foundediwith another of the same title by George 
Chapjnan', which, howev^, was not printed till 1631. 
The anonymous play appcjprs to have been first pro- 
duced in 1594. See Henslowe's* Diary , hy Collier, 
p. 44. Malonj observes that “ in the running title 
it is called The Tragedy of Julius Ccesar ; perhaps the 
better to imposer it on the public for the perform- 
ance of Shakespeare.” . It is not pretended, how-* 

B 
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ever, that it and Shakespeare’s pjay have anything in 
common.* * 

Shakespeare’s Julius Ccssar is alluded to as one of 
the most popular of his plays by Leonardr^Digges (a 
younger brother of Sit Dildley, the popular parliament 
man in the time of Charles I. and afterwards Master 
of the Bolls), in a copy of verse/ prefixed to the First 
Folio : — 

“ Nor shall I e’er believe or think thee dead, . , • 

. , . till I hear a scene more nobly take 
, Than when thy half-sword parlying Romans spake.” 

In the Prologue, . also, tc Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragedy entitled The False One^\ the subject of which 
is the loves of Caesar and Cleopatra in Egypt, the 
authors vindicate themselves from the charge of having 
taken up the same ground witli Shakespeare in the 
present Play : — 

“ Sure to teU 

Of Ca?sar’s amorous heats, and how he fell 
I’ th’ Capitol, can never be the same 
To the judicious.” 

* From a comedy called livery Woman in her Humottr, printed 
in 1609, Mjdone quotes a passage from wliich lie infers that there 
was an ancient droll or puppct-shcw on the subject of Julius 
Csesar; — “I liave seen the City of Nineveh, and Julius Csesar 
acted by mammets.” ‘‘I formerly siqiposed,” Malone adds, “that 
this droU was formed on the play before us ; but have» lately ob- 
served that it is mentioned with other motions (Jonas, Ninevie, 
and the Destruction of Jerusalem) in Marston’s Dutch CouHesan^ 
printed in 1605, and was probably of a much older date.” (CAro- 
nological Order, 449.) But it is not so clear tliat the mention of 
the motion, or puppet- shew, iri 1605 \yould make it impossible 
that it should have been posterior to Shakespeare’s playl 
t It hDS been disputed whether by Ths yalse One we are to 
understand Csesar or another character in the play, the villain 
Septimius. A friend suggests that it may be Cleopatra that is 
intended to be so designated. 
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But in what year !Bhe False One was brought out is 
not known. It certainly was not before 1608 or 1609. 

Finally, it has been remarked that the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius in Shakespeare’s play has 
evidently formed the modet for*a simflar one between 
the two friends Melantius and Amintor in the Third 
Act of Beaumont and Flelcher’s Maid's -Tragedy, All 
th^t is known, however, of the date of that Play is, 
that it must have been brought out before 1611, in 
which year another Play entitled The Second MauVs 
Trqyedy (still existing in MS.) was licensed.* • 

On the whole, it may be inferred from these slight 
evidences that the present Play can hardly be assigned 
to a later date than the year 1G07 ; but there is nothing 
to prove that it may not be of considerably earlier 
date. , 

It is evident that tSe character and liistory of Ju- 
lius Cfesai^had taken a strong hold of Shakespeare’s 
imagination. There is perhaps no otlier historical chn- 
racter who is so repeatedly alluded to throughout liis 
Plays. 

“There was •never anji^hing so sudden,” says the 
disguised Kosalind in As You Like It (v. 2) to Or- 
lando, speaking of the manner in which his brother 
Oliver and her cousin ’(or sister, as she calls her) Celia 
had fallen in love with one another, “but the fight 

* “ This tragedy,” says M^ftone, “ (as I Icam from a MS. of Mr. 
Oldys) was formerly in the possession of John Warburton, Esq., 
Somerset Herald, and since in the libraiy of the Marquis of Lans- 
down. It liad yo autjior’s naihe to it wlicn it was licensed, but 
was afterwards ascribed to Gk'orgc Chapman, whose name is erased 
by another lmnd,«and that of Slt>aJcspea/re inserted.”. (CkronoJo- 
gical Order, 450.) He seenis to refer to the entry of the Play in 
the books Sir Gborgo Buck, the Master of the Hovels. 
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of two rams, and CsDsar’s thrasonical brag of I came, 
saw, and overcame : for your brother and my sister no 
. sooner met, but they looked ; no sooner looked, but 
they loved; no sooner loved, but they sighed;” etc. 

0 ! such a day,” 'exclSims Lord Bardolph in the 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth (i. 1) to old 
Northumberland in his misannounccment of the issue 
of the field of Shrewsbury, 

f. 

“ So fought, so honoured, and so fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

' Since CoDsar’s fortunes.” 

And afterwards (in iv. 3) we have ralstaff*’s mag- 
nificent gasconade ; — “ I have speeded hither with the 
very extremest inch [?] of possibility : I have foundered 
nine-score and odd posts ; and here, travel -tainted 
as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Coleville of the Dale, a most furious 
[famous ?] knight, and valourous enemy. But wliat of 
that ? He saw me, and yielded ; that I may justly say 
with the hook-nosed fellow of Eome, I came, saw, and 
overcame.” 

“ But now behold,” says the Chorus in the Bifth 
Act of King Henry the Fifth, describing the trium- 
phant return of the English monarch from con- 
quest of France, 

In the quick forge and working-house of tliought. 

How London doth pour 6'ut her citizens. 

The mayor, and all his brethren, in best sort. 

Like to the senators of the antique Home, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 

Qt> forth, and fetch their conquering CsDsar in.” 

In the* three Parts of King Henry the Sixth, which 
iire so thickly sprinkled with classical allusions of all 
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kinds, there are several to the great Roman Dictator. 
“Henry the Fifth! thy ghost I invocjLte;” the Duke 
of Bedford apostrophizes his deceased brother in the 
First Part {i, 1) ; ^ ^ 

“ Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 

Combat with adverse planets in the heavens ! 

A far more glorious star thy soul will make 
• Than J ulius Csesar, or bright C&ssiope.” 

In the next Scene the Maid, setting out to raise 
the siege of Orleans, and deliver her king and coun- 
try, ''compares herself to 

“That proud insulting ship 
Which CsBsar and his fortunes bare at once.” 

In the Second Part {iv, 1) we have Suffolk, when 
hurried away to execution bj" the seamen who had 
captured him, consolih^ himself with — 

“ Great men oft die by vile bezonians : 

A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
Murdered sweet TuUy ; Brutus* bastard hand 
Stabbed J ulius Cajsar ; savage islanders 
Pompey the Great ; and Sulfolk dies by pirates.’* 

And afterguards {iv. 7) we have Lord Say, in some- 
wliat similar circumstances, thus ap])ealing to Cade 
and hisv^nob of men of Kent : — 


‘IHear me but 8j)(Hik, and bear mo where you will. 
Kent, in the Commentaries Cffisar writ. 

Is termed the civilesl place of all this isle ; 

Sweet is the country, ■4)ecau8e full of riches ; 

The people hberal, vaUant, active, worthy ; 
Wliich |nakesdne hope you are not void of pity.” 


“ O traitors! migrderers !” Queen Margaret in the Third 
Part (v. 5) shrieks out #in her agony and rage when 
the Princef her son is butchered before her eyes ; — 
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“ They that stabbed Csesar shed no blood at all, 

Did not olTend, nor were not worthy blame, 

If this fold deed were by to sequel it : . ^ 

He was a man ; this, in respect, a child ; « 

And men'ne’er spend iheir fury on a child.” 

In King Kichard the Third (ii '. 1) is a passage of 
great pregnancy. “ Did Julius Cajsar build that 
place, my lord?” the young Prince asks Buckingham 
when it is proposed that he shall retire for a day 
or two to the Tower before his coronation. And, 
when informed in reply tliat the mighty Eomau at 
least began the building, “ Is it,” he further inquires, 

“ upon record, or else reported 
Successively Irom age to age, he built it ?” 

It is upon record, my gracioiis lord,” answers Buck- 
ingham. On which the wise royal boy rejoins, — 

“ But say, my lord, it were not registered, 

Methinks the truth shoidd hve from ago to age, 

As ’twere retailed to all posterity. 

Even to the general all-ending day.” 

And then, after a “AVhat say you, uncle?”, lie ex- 
plains the great thought that was working in his mind 
in these striking words ; — 

“ That Julius Caesar was a famous man : 

With what his valour did enrich his wit 
His wit set down to makt his valour hve. 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror,* 

For now he Hves in fame, though not in life.” 

Par away from anything Eoman as the fiible and 

“ JSTw conqueror” is the reading of aU the Folios. “ This^' 
Was restored by Theobald from the Quarto of 1597, qjid has been 
adopted by Malone and most modern editors. 
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locality ot.Hamlet %re, various passages testify how 
much CsBsar was in ttie mind of Shakespeare while 
writing that Play. Fir9t, we have the famous passage 
(i. 1) so Closely resembling one in the Second Scene 
of the Second Act of JuliuS Qmkar:-^ 

“ In the moit h%h and palmy state of Eome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius feU, 

• The graves stood tenantless, atfd the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and |[ibber in the Koman streets ; 

As* stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star, 

'* Upon whose inflmmee Neptune’s empire stands, 

Was sick almost to hoomsday with eclipse.” 

Then there is (m. 2) the conversation between 
Hamlet and Polonius, touching the histrionic ex- 
ploits of the latter in his university days: — ‘‘I did 
enact Julius Caesar > L was Tfilled i’ the Capitol ; Bru- 
tus killedjme.” It was a hrute part of him to kill so 
capital a calf there” (surely, by the bye, to bo spoken 
aside, though not so marked). — Lastly, there is the 
Prince’s rhyming moralization (v. 1) : — 

“ Imperial Csesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

O, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw !” 

Ma^y notices of Caesar occur, as might be expected, 
in Cynibeline, Such are the boast of Posthumus to his 
friend Philario {ii, erf the valour of the Britons : — 

“ Our countrymen 

Are men more ordered than when Julius Cajsar 
^ Smiled ^t thek lack of skill, but found their courage 

Worthy lus frowning at 

• — - - ■ 

* Something is evidcntljr wrong here ; but even Mr. Collier’s 

annotatoi^gives us no help. ^ • • 
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Various passages in the First Scene of jthe Third 
Act:— 

“ Wlien Julius Csesar (whoso rmembrance'yet 
Lives in men’s eyes, and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ev6i*) was in this Britain, 

And conquered it, Cassibelan, thine uncle 
(Famous in Csesar’s praises no wliit less 
Than in his feats deserving it),” etc. ; 

1 

“ There be many Csesars, 

Ere such another Julius 

“ A kind of conquest 

CflBsar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of came^ and ^atr, and overcame : with shame 
(The first t‘nat ever touched liim) he was carried 
From ofT our coast twice beaten j and his shipping 
(Poor ignorant baubles !) on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, cracked 
As easily ’gainst our ro4ks. F'>r joy whereof 
The famed Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(O giglot Fortune !) to master Ccesar’s sword. 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright, 

And Britons strut with courage 

“ Our kingdom is stronger tlian it was at that time ; and, as 
I said, there is no more such Cscsars ; other of them may have 
crooked noses j but to owe such straight arms, none 

“ CfiDsar’s ambition 

(Which swelled so much that it did almost stretch 
The sides o’ the world) against all colour, here, 

Did put the yoke upon us ; which to shake off 
Becomes a warlike people, whom wo reckon 
Ourselves to be.” 

Lastly, we have a “few references in Antony and 
Cleopatra ; such as : — u ^ 

Broad-fronted Cffisar,. 

‘ When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel for a mn*arch 
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• “Julius Ceesar, 

Who at*Philippi the gopd Brutus ghosted** (it. G) ; 

^ . • “ What was it 

That ntoved pale Cassius to conspire ? And what 
Made the all-honoured, honast, Boman JBrutus, 

With the armed rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

To drench the €api#ol, but that they would 
Have one man but a man ?’* (ii. 6) ; 

• 

“ Four fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard that Juhus Caesar 
prew fiit with feasting there” (ii. 6) ; 

“When Antony found Julijis Caesar dead, 

He cried almost to roaring ; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain** (lii. 2) ; 

Thyreus . — “ Give mo grace to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

Cleopatra . — “ Yo^ Caesar’ s*father oft, 

Wlien he liath mused o? taking kingdoms in. 

Bestowed his lips on that unworthy place 
As it rained kisses” (m. 11). 

These passages taken altogether, and some of them 
more particularly, will probably be thought to afford 
a considerably more comprehensive representation of 
“the mighty Julius” than the Play which bears his 
name. We cannot be sure that that Play was so en- 
titled by Shakespeare. “ The Tnigedy of Julius Cce- 
sar,” 01^^ The Life and Death of Julius Caesar,” would 
describe no more thati the half of it. Caesar’s part in 
it terminates with the opening of the Third Act ; after 
that, on to the end, we have nothing more of him but 
his de^d body^his ghost, and his memory. The Play 
might more fit^ be called after Brutus than after 
Caesar. And still more I'emarkable is the partial deli- 
neation that we have of the man. W 5 have a distinct 
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exhibition of little else beyond Ihs vanity^ and arro- 
gance, relieved and set off by Lis good-nature or affa- 
f bdity. He is brought before* us only as “ the spoilt 
child of victory.” All the grandeur and ' predomi- 
nance of his character is kept in the background or 
in the shade — ^to be inferred, at,mo.st, from what is 
said by the other dramatis personcd — by Cassius on the 
one hand and by Antony on the other in the expres- 
sion of their own diametrically opposite natures and 
aims, and in a very few words by the calmer, milder, 
and juster Brutus — nowhere manifested by himrelf. 
It might almost be suspected that the complete and 
full-length Css'sar had been carefully reserved for an- 
other drama. Even Antony is only half delineated 
here, to be brought forward again on another scene : 
Caesar needed such reproduction ^much more, and was 
as well entitled to a stage which he should tread with- 
out an equal. He is only a subordinate character 
in the present Play ; his death is but an incident in 
the progress of the plot. The first figures, standing 
conspicuously out from all the rest, are Brutus and 
Cassius. 

Some of the passages that have been collected are 
further curious and interesting as being other render- 
ings of conceptions that are also found in the present 
Play, and as consequently furnishing data both for the 
problem of the chronological sjrangement of the Plays 
and for the general history of the mind and artistic 
genius of the writer. After all the commentatorship 
and criticism of which the works of Sh. kespearo have 
been the subject, they still remain to be studied in 
their totality with a special reference to himsell*. The 
man Shakespeare as read in his works — Shakespeare 
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as there reireale(l,iio1; only in his genius and intellectual 
powers, but in his character, disposition, temper, opi- 
nions, ta^es, prejudices, — is a book yet to be 'WTitten. • 

It is remarkable that not only in the present play, 
but also in Hamlehsuii in Antony and Cleopatra, the 
assassination of Caesar should be represented as hav- 
ing taken place in tljp Capitol. From the Prologue 
to Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy of The False One, 
too, it would appear as if this had become the esta- 
blished popular belief ; but the notion may ve*ry pro- 
bably be older than Shakespeare. 

Another deviation from the literalities of history 
which we find in the Play is the making the Triumvirs 
in the opening scene of the Fourth Act hold their 
meeting in Eome. JBi^t thi^ may have been done 4©- 
liberately,^and neither from ignorance nor forgetful- 
ness. 

I have had no hesitation is discarding, with all the 
modem editors, such absurd perversions as Antonio, 
Flanio, Lucio, which never can have proceeded from 
Shakespeare, wlierever they occur in the old copies ; 
and in adopting Theobald’s rectification of Murellu% 
(for M^rullm), which also cannot be supposed to be 
anything else than a mistake made in the printing or 
transcription. But it seems hardly worth while to 
change our familiar Tortia into Forcia (although John- 
son, without being followed, has adopted that perhaps 
more correct spelling in bis editfon). 

Nb one of^he Commentators, as far as I am aware, 
has so much 4is noticed the peculiarity o:f the form 
given to the name of Osesar’s wife in this Play. The . 
only form of the name known to antiquity is Cal- 
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pv/mia. And that is also the nailie even in North’s 
English translation of Plutarhh^ Shakespeare’s great 
.authority. It is impossible n^ot to suspectA^hat the 
CalpTiumia of all the old copies of the Pla/, adopted 
without a word of remark hy all the modem editors, 
may be nothing better than an invention of the prin- 
ters. I have not, however, ventured to rectify it, in 
the possibility that, although corrupt form, it Trftty 
be one which Shakespeare found established in the 
language and in possession of the public ear. In that 
case, it will be to be classed with Bosphorus, the com- 
mon modem cormption of the classic Bosporus, which 
even Gibbon dbes not hesitate to use. 

The name of the person called Beoius Bmtus 
throughout the play was Becimus Brutus. JDecim is 
not, like Becimus, a pr8Bnomen,^bijt a gentilitial name. 
The error, however, is as old at least as the first printed 
edition of Plutarch’s Greek text ; and it occurs in 
Henry Stephens’s Latin translation, and both in 
Amyot’s and Dacier’s French, as well as in North’s 
English. It is also found in Philemon Holland’s 
translation of Suetonius, published in 1606. Lord 
Stirling in his Julius Ccesar, probably misled in like 
manner by North, has fallen into the same niistake 
with Shakespeare. That Becius is no error of the 
press is shown by its occurrence sometimes the 
verse in places where Becimus^GoxAdi not stand. 

Finally, it may be noticed that it was really this 
Decimus Bmtus whoc had been the special friend and 
favourite of Caesar, not Marcus «hiniuik Brutus the 
conspirator, as represented in the play, In his mis- 
conception upon this point ony English dramatist has 
been followed by Voltaire in his tragedy of Mort 
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de Char, .which is* written avowedly in imitation of 
the Julim Cwsar of ShAkespeare. 

V * 

The new readings in the play of Julius Ccdsar which 
Mr. Collier appears to havfe obtained from his manu- 
script amiotatortare^the following : — 

Act I. 

57. Under siicTi hard conditions as this time. 

82. Still as lie n^fosed it, the rabblemcnt shouted, * 

102. lie was quick mettled when he went to school. 

109. These are their seasons , — they are natural. 

Act II. • 


187. Let’s craMe\ him as a dish lit for the gods. 

187. And after seem to chide ’em. This sliall mark, 

202. Enjoy the heavy honey’^euo of slumber. 

• • 

• Act III. 

285. That touches tLs ? Ourself shall be last served. 
303. Caks. What is now amiss, etc. 

305. These crouchings, and these lowly courtesies. 

. Low-orouched courtesies, and base spaniel fawning. 

346. Our arfhs in strength of welcome, and ftir hearts. 
363. A curse sliall light upon the loins of men, 

461. And things unlikely charge my fantasy. 

Act IY. 


527, And chastisement does therefore hide his head. 

541. I shall bo glad to*leam of abler men. 

542. I said, an older soldier, not a better. 

559. A flatterer’s would not, though they did appear. 
620. Comi on rc;^reshed,*»cic-/icar^ccZ, and encouraged. 

^ — — i — ^ 

• . . • 

* But Uiis is also Ilanmor’s emendation. 

If this be not a misprint. • 
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Act V. 

690. While damned Casca, liie a cur, behind. 

704. Coming from Sardis, orioxa forward ensi^. 

709, The term* of life, — arming myself with patience. 

709. To stay, the prdvidei^ce of those high powers. 

711. Must end that work the ides of March began, 

794, He only, in a generous honetSl) thbught 

(^common good to all, made one of them. 

I have not thought it necessary to distinguish the 
cases in which the verbal affix -ed is to be united 
in the pronunciation with the preceding syllable by 
the usual substitution of the apostrophe in place of 
the silent vowel. Why should the word loved^ for ex- 
ample, so sounded be represented differently in verse 
from what it always is in prose ? It is true that the 
cases in which the -ed Snakes a separate syllable are 
more numerous in Shakespeare than in the poetry of 
the present day; but the reader who cannot detect 
such a case on the instant is disqualified by some 
natural deficiency for the reading of verse. K any 
distinction^were necessary, the better plan would be 
to represent the one form by ‘‘loved,” the other by 
“ lov-ed.” 


* But tills is also Capel’s emendation. 
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ACT FIRST. 

• 

Act 7. Scene 7, etc. — The heading here in the origi- 
nal text iS : — Acim Primus, Scoma Prima, Enter 
Elavim, Murellus, and certame Commoners over the 
Stagey Murellus stands throughout not only in aU 
the Folios, but also in the editions of both Rowe and 
Pope. The right name was first inserted by Theobald. 

1. You ought not walk, — The history and explana- 
tion of this now disused construction may be best 
collected from a valuable paper by Mr. Gruest “ On 
•English Verbs, Substantive and Auxiliary,” read be- 
fore the Philological Sgciety, 13th March, 1846, and 
printed in their Proceedings, II. 223. “ Originally,” 

says Mr. Gruest, “the to was pnefixed to the gerund, 
but^never tc; the present infinitive ; as, however, the 
custom gradually prevailed of using the latten in place 
of the former, "the to was more and more Trequently 
prefixed ^0 the infinitive, till it came*to be considered 
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as an almost necessaiy appendage of it. Mnny idioms, 
however, had sunk too deeply into the language to 
admit of alteration ; and oth^r phrasesj to /tv^hich the 
popular ear had been familiarized, long resisted the 
intrusive particle.” I’he ‘^ancient syntax is still re- 
tained in all cases with the auxilirry verbs, as they are 
called, shall, will, can, may, do, and also with must 
and let, and oftener than not with lid, dare, hear, muTce, 
see, and perhaps some others. Cause is frequently so 
used ; and so is help, sometimes, in dialectic English 
(provincial or metropolitan). Vid» 634. 

But, even since the language may be said to have 
entered upon the stage of its existence in which it 
BtiU is, several of the verbs just enumerated as not 
admitting the to are occasionally found following the 
common example and hiking^ H.; and others, again, 
which at the present day have completely conformed 
to the ordinary construction, formerly used now and 
then to dispense with it. One of Mr. Guest’s quo- 
tations exemplifies both these archaisms ; it is from 
the portion of The Mirror for Magistrates contributed 
by John Higgins in 1574 {King Albanact, 16) : — 

“ And, though we owe the fall of Troy n'qiiitc, 

Yet let revenge thereof from gods to light,’’ . 

That is, “ Though we ought to requite, . . . yet let 
revenge light,” as we should now say. Here we have 
let with the to, and owe (of w^hich ought or oived is the 
preterite), as in Shakespeare’s expression before us, 
without it. Others of Mr. Guest’s citations from the 
same writer exhibit the auxiliaries maij^ tvill, can wdth 
the to. And he also produces from *Spenscr {K. Q. 
iv. 7. 32) ‘ 
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^ Whom^when on glxjund she grovelling Baw to roll 
und from Shakespeare (^thello, iv, 2) ^ 

“ my Lord, to wager she is honest.” 

The verb to owe^ it may. further be observed, is 
etymologically the same with own. Shakespeare re- 
peatedly has owe where own would be now employed ; 
as in lago’s diabolical self-gratulation (in Otliello^ Hi. 

3 );* 

“ Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrops of the world, 

. Shall ever medicine thee to tliat sweet sleep 
Which thou owed’ at yesterday.^* 

The Anglo-Saxon word is dgan, — ^the fty, or radical 
part, of which is e^ddently the sauie with the €x of the 
Greek signifying to hold, to possess, to have foi* 
one’s property, or what we call one’s own. If we sup- 
pose the a to have been pronounced broad, as in our 
modem «ZZ,*and the g to have come tp be softened as 
g final usually is in modern German, ag and owe, unlike 
as they are to the eye, will be only different ways of 
spelling^rrepresentingby letters, almost the same vocal 
utterance. The st)und which the vowel originally had is 
more nearly preserved in tlie Scotch form of the word, 
awe. The n which we have in th(^ forai own is either 
mei'ely tlie common annexation which the vowel sound 
is apt t(9 seek as a support or rest for itself, or, possi- 
bly, in this case it may b^ the en of the Anglo-Saxon 
past participle (dgen) or the an of the infinitive (dgan) . 
So we have both to awake and to awaken^ to oj>e and 
to opej^. In s& short a word as the one under con- 
sideration, and one in such active service, these •affixes 
would be the mote liable to get confounded with the 
root. It may sound odd to speak of man as oicn-^ 
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ing what he / yet, if we will*^ think of jt, there are 
few things that ian rightly be said to be more a man’s 
own than his debts ; they are emphaticall¥ proper to 
him , or his property^ clinging to him, as they do, like 
a part of himself. Agaii, that which a man owns in 
this sense, or owes^ is that whicbj it 7& proper for him, 
or which he haa^ to perform or to discharge (as the 
case may be) ; hence the secondary meaning of (mght 
as applied to that which is one’s duty, or which is 
fitting. 

L. Upon a labouring day, — Labouring is here a sub- 
ntive, not a participle. It is as when we say that 
love laboifring, or that labouring is conducive to 
1th of mind as well as of body. It is not meant 
t the day labours ; as when we speak of a labouring 
man, or a labouring ship, or a labouring line — 

(** When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow.”) 

A labouring day is an expression of the same kind 
with a walking stick, or a riding coat ; in which it is 
not asserted that the stick walks, or that tke coat 
rides ; but, two substantives being conjoined, the one 
characterizes or qualifies the other, — performs, in fact, 
the part of an adjective, — just as happens in the ex- 
pressions, a gold ring, a diver tankard, a leather apron, 
a morning draught, the evening bells. ^ 

An expression used by Cewper (in his verses com- 
posed in the name of Alexander Selkirk), “ the sound 
of the church-going* bell” has been passionately repro- 
bated by Wordsworth. “The epithW churchgoing 
applied to a beU,” observes the critic (in an Appendix 
upon the subject of Poetic Diction, first attached, I 
^believe, in 1820 to the Preface originally published 
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with the Second E(li1;ioii of the Lyrical Ballads^ 1800), 
“ and that by so chaste writer as Cowper, is an in- 
stance of |he strange abuses which poets have intro- 
duced into their language, till t]iey and their readers 
take them as matters of course, if thfey do not single 
them out expre^ly«as matters of admiration.” A 
church-yoing hell is merely a beU for church-going ; 
an(f the expression is iionstructed on the same prin- 
ciple with a tliousand others that are and always have 
been in familiar use ; — such as a marauding or a sight- 
seei'ng expedition, a banking or a house-building specu- 
lation, a fox-hunting country, a lending Ubrary, a fish- 
ing village, a bathing station, a writing Sesk, a dining 
room, a dancing school, a dwelling house, etc., etc. 
Wliat would Wordsworth have said to such a dariim 

O 

and extreme employnieiit of the same form as we have 
in Shakespeare, wliere he makes Cleopatra (in Antony 
and Cleopatra^ UL 11) say, speaking of the victorious ^ 
Ca)sar, — 

From his all-obeying breath I liear 

The doom of Egypt ?” 

But these audacities of language are of the very soul 
of poetry. 

The peculiar class of substantives under consider- 
ation cannot, properly speaking, be regarded as even 
prescntfparticiples in disguise. Their true history has 
been given for the fiiht time by Mr. Eichard Taylor in 
his Additional Notes to Tooke’s Diversions of Pwrley, 
1829 and 1840 ; Vid, edition of i840, pp. xxxix.-liv. 
The (dd termimatioil of the present participle in Eng- 
lish was and ov^nd; and when that part of the verb 
was used substantively ^t denoted the agent, or per- 
former of The verbal act. Thus, Saeldhd signified the* 
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Healer, or Saviour ; Scyppend^ th6 Shaper,f or Creator. 
Ing or tmg^ on the other han^ was the regular termi- 
nation of that description of verbal substantive which 
denoted the act* Thus Brennung was what in Latin 
would be called Comhustw, and what in our modern 
English is still called the Burnirtg. <^In other tongues 
of the same Gothic stock to which our own in part 
belongs both forms are still preserved. In GenSian, 
for instance, we have, as anciently in English, end for 
the termination universally of the present participle, 
and ting for that of a numerous class of verbal sub- 
stantives all signifying the* act or thing done. It 
never could htive been supposed that in that language 
these verbal substantives in mg were present parti- 
ciples. 

But in English the fiict is, as Mr. Taylor has ob- 
served, that it is not the verbal substantive denoting 
the act w^hich has assumed the form of the present 
participle, but the latter which has thrown away its 
own proper termination and adopted that of the former. 
This change appears to have commenced as early as 
the twelfth centurj", and to have been completely es- 
tablished by the fourteenth. Even after the middle 
of the sixteenth century, however, we have ^the old 
distinction between the two terminations (the end or 
and for the present participle, or the agent, 'and the 
ing for the verbal act) still aihefed to by the Scottish 
writers. 

The consequence “r)f the two foims having thus be- 
come confounded is, as Dr. L«athamihas remarked 
{English Language^ 3rd edit. pp. 349. 350), that we 
now. construct our verbal substantives in ing upon a 
false analogy. It has long been understood or assumed, 
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at least, that the p1*esent participle of any English 
verb may be used substjntively to express the verbal 
act or stat|. 

1. What trade art thou ? — The rationale of this 
mode of expression may be seen froiA the answer to 
the question : — ‘•Why, Sir, a carpenter.” The trade 
and the person practising it are used indiflerently the 
one'for the other : “What trade art thou?” is equi- 
valent to “ What tradesman art thou ?” So in 6 we 
have — “ A trade . . . which is, indeed, a mender of bad 
soles.” The thou^ as here and in 5, 7, 9, 11, IS, was 
still common in the English of Shahespeare’s age ; it 
was the ordinary form in addressing an inferior; only 
when he was treated, or aflected to be treated, as a 
gentleman, the mechanic received the more honour- 
able compellation of in 5, “ You, Sir, what 

trade are you.” Thou, Sir, would have been incon- 
gruous in the circumstances. 

6. Soles. — Quasi souls; — an immemorial quibble, 
doubtless. It is found also (as Malone notes) in 
Eletcher’s Woman Fleased. 

7. This speech in the old copies is given to Fla- 
vius ; and it is restored to him by Mr. Kmight, who 
obser "^s that the modem editors “ assume that only 
one [of the tribunes] should take the lead ; whereas it 
is clea? that the dialogue is more natural, certainly 
more dramatic, according to the original arrangement, 
where Flavius and MaruUus alternately rate the peo- 
ple, like Wo smiths smitiijg on tlfe same anvil.” But 
this vrill not esplaifi or account for the “ mend of 
MarnUus in 9. . That proves beyond controversy that 
the preceding speech (4) was addressed to MaruUus j 
and it is Squally clear that the you of speech 8 is the 
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person' to whom speech 7 belongs. The^i^ating, be- 
sides, is as much alternate, oriintermingled, in the one 
way as in the other : Mr. Knight gives si^ speeches 
to Flavius and five to Marullus; the common ar- 
rangement gives five to Plavius and six to Marullus. 
Mr. Collier, however, also gives the present speech to 
Flavius. 

The other changes which Mr. Knight charges «the 
modem editors with proposing unnecessarily in the 
allotment of the speeches in this scene were all pro- 
posed,' I believe, before the substitution of Marullrus 
For Flavius in 7, which was made by Capell. 

8. Be not out with me; yet if you he out. — The two 
senses of being out arc obvious : “ They are out with 
3ne another,” or, simply, They are out ; ” and He is 
)ut at the elbows,” or in any other part of his dress. 

9. Mend me, — The answer shows that mend, not me, 

8 the emphatic word. 

12. But with awl. — Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier 
)rint “ with all.” This, apparently would accord with 
farmer’s notion, who maintains that the true read- 
iig is “ I meddle with no trade, man’s matters,” etc., 
inderstanding with awl, or with all, I suppose, to 
avolve, as one of its meanings, that of “vith all 
rades.” The original reading is, “but withal I am 
adeed, Sir, a surgeon,” etc. And the Second Folio 
las womans matters.” •» " 

12. Ajs proper men, — A proper man is a man such 
as he should be. 

^ 15. Wherefore rejoice? Kiis vjas in thj^ be- 
ginning of B.c. 44 (a. tj. 0. 709), when C©sar, havhig 
returned from Spain in the preceding October, after 
defeating the scSns of Pompey at the Battle of Munda 
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(fought lltth March, b.c. 45), had been appointed 
Consul for the next ten years and Dictator for life. 
The festiv^ of. the Lupercalia, at whic*h he was offered 
and declined the crown, was celebrated 13th February 
B.o. 44 ; and he was assassftiated 15th March follow- 
ing, being then hi his fifty-sixth year. 

15. Many a time and oft, — This old phrase, which 
is iftill familiar, may bf held to be equivalent to many 
and many a time, that is, many times and yet again 
many more times. The old pointing of this line is, 
“ Knew you not Pompey many a time and oft*?” It 
is Like what all the Folios give ufe in Macbeth^ i, 5. 

“ Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters, to beguile the time.’* 

What follows, — Have you# climbed up,” etc., is, of 
course, made a second question. 

15. To %ee great Pompey pass the streets of Pome , — 
In modem English to pass a street, or a bridge, is to 
abstain from walking along it. It would be satis- 
factory, with respect to this line, if other instances 
could be produced of the usage of the language being 
different in Shakespeare’s day. 

15. That Tiber trembled underneath her ba/riks, — The 
proper antecedent of that (so, or in stick tcise) is left 
unexpressed, as sufficiently obvious. — Some of the 
modem editors havo» taken the unwarrantable liberty 
of changing her into his in this line and the next but 
one, because Tiber is one of those names of rivers 
whigh are al'^Jjajs masculine in Latin. This is to give 
us both language and a conception different from 
Shakespeare’s. * ^ 

15. Made in her conca/ce shores. — An imperfect liile 
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(or hemistich, as it is commonlj^ called), ^but proso- 
dically regular so far as it gogs, which is all we have a 
right to look for. The occasional use. of such short- 
ened lines would seem to be, at least in dramatic 
poetry, one of the proper and natural prerogatives of 
blank verse, according well, as it does^with the variety 
of pause and cadence which makes the distinctive 
ch^rm of verse of that form. Bu^^ it need not benas- 
sumed, as is. always done, that the fragment must ne- 
cessarily be in all cases the beginning of a line. Why 
should not the poet be supposed sometimes, when, he 
begins a new sentence or paragraph in this manner, to 
intend that it ‘should be coimected, in the prosody as 
well as in the meaning, with what follows, not with 
what precedes ? A few lines lower down, for instance, 
it would seem to be better to consider the words Be 
gone’’ as the last foot of the line than as the first. 

15. Cull out a holiday , — In the Fourth (1685) Folio 
the a here appears as an, and so it continues to stand 
in most of the editions of the last century — a curious 
record of the commencement of an absurd perversion 
which infested our 'WTitten language down to a recent 
date. It was not till pretty far on in the reign of 
George III. that it ceased to be accounted modish to 
write a/n happy, an history, etc. 

16. Weep your tea/rs . — We should scarcely now 
speak of weeping tears absolutely, though we might 
say “ to weep tears of blood, or of agony, or of bitter- 
ness,” or “to weep an ocean of tears, or our fill of 
tears.” This sense of the verb weep is^uite distinct 
from the sense it commonly has when used transi- 
tively, which is to weep for, or to lament ; as when 
ill CymheUne lachimo speaks of “those that 
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weep tliis •laipentaBle diTorce.” It more resembles 
what have in the phrases To sin the sin^ To die the 
deaths To sing a song; — expressive forms, to which the 
genius of our tongue has never been very prone, 
and to which it is now decidedly averse. They owe 
their effect, in p^, indeed, to a certain naturalness, or 
disregard of strict propriety, which a full-grown and 
educated language is §pt to feel ashamed of as some- 
thing rustic or childish. 

^ 16. Till the lowest streom^ etc. — The hot-tempered 
tribune talks fast. It is evident that no auginenta- 
tion of the water will ever make the lowest stream 
touch the highest shores. In the do *kiss we have a 
common archaism, the retention of the auxiliary, now 
come to be regarded, when it is not emphatic, as a 
pleonasm enfeebling expression, and consequently 
denied alike to the writer of prose and to the writer 
of verse, ^t is thus in even a worse predicament than 
the separate pronunciation of the final ed in the pre- 
terite indicative or past participle passive. It was 
only the first fervour of an acquaintance with and 
admiration of our old literature that could have led 
Keats to mar the fine poetry of his JEve of St. Agnes 
by a systematic adherence to these extinct forms. 
But in the age of Shakespeare they were both, though 
beginning to be abandoned, still part and parcel of 
the living language, find* there is therefore no affecta- 
tion in his frequent use of them. Instances both of 
the unemphatic do and of ^ the distinct syllabication of 
the ftnal ed aie^nulnerouB in the present play. The 
modem forms jprobably were as yet completdy esta- 
blished only in the spo!^n language, which coimnonl;^ 
goes befcft*e that which is written aild read in such 
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economical innovations. — For the^ modem stage direc* 
tion Exemt Citizens^ the original text has hQre^Exemt 
^ all the OomTnoners. 

16. See wheW thew hasest metal. — WheW is whether. 
The contraction is common both in Shakespeare and 
in other writers of his age. Thus we have in his 
69th Sonnet : — 

Whether we are mended, or whe*r better they, 

Or whether revolution be the same.” 

The er may be supposed to have been pronounced as 
the ^ 'is in her. In the old copies the word, when thus 
contracted, is usually printed exactly as the adverb of 
place always is, where. But if it were to be here 
spelled whether at full length, and pronounced as a 
dissyllable, we should have no more of prosodical 
irregularity than we have in many other lines. And 
it is occasionally in similar circumstances so presented 
in the old copies. 

16. Decked with ceremonies. — To deck (the same 
with the Latin Teg-ere and the German Deck-en) 
signifies properly no more than to^coyer. Hence 
the deck of a ship. Thatch (the German Dach) is an- 
other formation from the same root. To dcck^ there- 
fore, has no connection with to (kcorate^ which is of 
the same stock with decent (from the Latin decus^ 
or decor ^ and decet). The supposition that , there 
was a connection, however, »^hafl probably helped to 
jacquire for deck its common acceptation, which now 
{always involves the notion of decoration or adornment. 

I And that waa also its establishedtsensp when Shake- 
; speare wrote. By ceremonies must here be meant what 
are afterwards in 18 called “Ca&sar’s trophies,” and 
are described in 95 as “scarfs” which were hung 
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on CsBsar’Si images. * No other instance of this use of 
the wofd, however, is prpduced by the commentators ; 
nor is such Br sense of it given either by Johnson 
(though himself an editor of^ Shakespeare) or by 
Webster. The Latin ceremonia is of unknown or 
disputed origin, "bui? its only meaning is a religious 
rite. In our common English the meaning of cere- ^ 
m(fhy has been extended so as to include also forms 
of civility and outward forms of state. We have it in 
that sense in 27. And we shall find lower down that 
Shakespeare uses it in still another sense, which* is pe- 
culiar to himself, or whicli has now at least gone out. 
Vid, 194. 

17. The feast of Lv^ercah — The Eoman festival 
of the Lupercalia or -iorum), whatever may be 
the etymology of thq^name, ’^as in honour of the god 
Pan. It was celebrated annually on the Ides (or 
13th) of February, in a place called the Impercal^ at 
the foot of Mount Aventine. A third company of 
Lvperd^ or priests of Pan, with Antony for its chief, 
was instituted in honour of Julius CsDsar. 

18. It is no matter, etc, — The Second Folio goes, 
or stumbles, on — 

“ let on Images 

^ Be hung with the CcBsars Trophees.” 

18. make him fly, — A modem sentence con- 
structed in this fashibn •would constitute the him the 
antecedent to the who, and give it the meaning of the 
person generally who (in this instance) else would soar, 
etc.j^or whoe^r would. But it will be more accord- 
ant with the s^fyle of Shakespeare’s day to leave the 
him unemphatic, and ^o regard Ccesar as teing the 
antecedent to who. It was not then so unusual, ot 
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accounted so inelegant, as it would now’*be, in our 
more precise and straitened syntax, thus to separate 
the relative from its true antecedent by the interpo- 
sition of another false, or apparent one, or to tack on 
the relative clause to the completed statement as if 
it had been an afterthought. Thlis, again in the pre- 
sent play, we have, in 704, — 

“ Coming from Sardis, on oiirYormer ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perched, 

Gorging and feeding from our soldiers* hands ; 

* Who to Philippi here consorted us ;’* 

t 

and in 716, 

“ 0 Cassius, Brutus gave the w^d too early ; 

WTio, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly.”^ 

Scene II. — The original heading here is : — ^^Unfer 
Ccesar, Antony for the Course, Calphurnia, Portia, 
Pecius, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, Caska, a Soothsayer ; 
after them Murellus and FimiusP The tliree stage 
directions about the Music are all modern. 

23. Stand you directly, etc. — The sacerdotal runners 
wore only a cincture of goat-skins, the same material 
of which their thongs were made. The passage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Cfissar as translated by Sir 
Thomas North is as follows : — 

«■ 

“At that time the feast Lupercalia was celebrated, the which 
in old time, men say, was the feast of Shepherds or Herdsmen, 
and is much like unto thh feast of Lyceians [Aa/ccTo] in Arcadia. 
But, howsoever it is, that day there are divers ^noblemen’s sons, 
young m^ (and some of them magistrates themselves that govern 
them), whith run naked through the city, striking in sport them 
they meet in their way with leathci* thongs. And many noble 
women and gentlewomen also go of purpose to stand in their 
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pcny, and do^put forth* their hands to be stricken, persuading 
phemselves that, being with child, they shall have good delivery, 
knd also, being barren, th^ it will make them conceive with 
fehild. Csesar sat to behold that sport upon the pulpit for ora- 
itions, in a chair of gold, apparelled in Jriumphant manner. An- 
onius, who was Consul at that tifce, was one of them that ronno 
* ‘ i holy course.” • ^ 

Here, and in 25, as generally tliroughout the Play, 
f ^wtonim is Antonio ii^ the original text, and in all the 
^editions down to that of Pope. 

25. Their sterile curse, — Our English formations 
rfroHi Latin words terminating in •ilis are in an unsatis- 
fiictory state in respect both of Spelling and pronun- 
ciation. Of the Latin words some haVe the il long, 
/Others short; and the former ought naturally to give in 
JInglish -He (sounded as in mile), the latter -il. But, 
instead of this, the coimiion «isago is to spell them all 
indiscrimmately with tlm e, and to pronounce them as 
if they were without it. Thus we have not oiAy pvsr- 
sei'vile, subtile, juvenile, hostile {ivom puertUs, ser- 
vllis, subtil is, jiiiwn7lis,hostllis), but iulso docile, sterile, 
versatile, arjile, fragile (from docUis, sterdis, versattlis, 
agllis, fra fills). And, as for the pronunciation, while 
Walker, holding the general rule to be that the i is 
short^makes J^xile, Seiiile, Edile, and Infantile (toge- 
tlier with Reconcile, Chamomile, and Esiipile, — which 
last, hflwever, is not in his Dictionary, or in any other 
that I have consulttm)f to be the only exceptions, 
Smart (1849) gives no rule upon the subject (that I 
(ijin find), loaves Senile unmarked, and (omitting both 
Estipile and (ihammnile), seems to add Mercantile, and 
distinctly ^Gentile, to Exile and Edile, as having 
the i long, and in Infantile seems to give it short in the 
Dictionaty, but distinctly marks it as^long in the secJ- 
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tion of his Principles/’ to which a reference is made 
from the word. ^ Further, as if the confusion were not 
bad enough without such mechanical carelessness and 
blundering, in the steyeotjrped 8vo, edition of Walker, 
1819 (called the 2lBt edition), in a list given at page 
36 (the same page in which the sfrailge word Estipile 
occurs) the i is printed with the long instead of the 
short mark in Oentile, Virile, Subtile, Coctile, Qvuin- 
tile. Hostile, Servile, and Sextile, in direct contra- 
diction both to the Dictionary and to the very state- 
ment Vith which the list is headed and introduced. 
The present tendency of our pronunciation seems to 
be to extend the dominion of the long i both in these 
forms and even in the termination ite. In reading, at 
least, the He is now perhaps more usually pronounced 
long than short in HouHle, Servile, and some other 
similar instances ; and we sometimes hear even infinite 
pronounced with the ite long (as mfimlte), though such 
a pronunciation is stiU only that of the uneducated 
populace in Opposite or Favourite, 

32. The Ides of March, — In the Eoman Kaleudar 
the Ides {Idas) feU on the I5th of March, May, July, 
and October, and on the I3th of the eight remainmg 
months. 

34. A soothsayer, bids, — That is, It is a soothsayer, 
who bids. It would not otherwise be an answer to 
CsBsar’s question. The omission of the relative in such 
a construction is still common. 

39. The old stage direction here is ; — “ Sennet, 
Exeunt, Manet Brut, et Ca^sP ^ The' word Sennet 
is also variously written Sennit, Senet, Synnet, Chjnet, 
Signet, and Signate, Nares explains it as a word 
chiefly occurring in the stage directions of the old 
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plays, and aBeming tf) indicate a particular set of notes 
on the trumpet, or comet, different from a flourish.” 
In Shakespeare it occurs again in the present play at 
67, in the heading to Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 7, in 
Kiny Henry VIII, ii, 4, an^ in Coriolanus, i, 1 and 2, 
where in the first scene we have ‘‘A Sennet. Trumpets 
sound.” In the heading of the second scene of the 
fiftfe act of Beaumont (ind ^Fletcher’s Knight of Malta 
we have “ Synnet, i. e. Flov/rish of Trumpets,^" But 
in Dekker’s Satiromasiix (1602) we have “ Trumpets 
sound a flourish, and then a sennet.” Steevens says ; — 
“I have been informed that sentnet is derived from 
senneste, an antiquated French tune formerly used in 
the army ; but the Dictionaries which I have consulted 
exhibit no such word.” 

44. That gentleness , as^ I was, etc, — We should 
now say “that gentleness that I was wont to have.” But 
that and as aro by origin words of the same significa- 
tion ; that, or thaet, being the neuter form of the Anglo- 
Saxon article or demonstrative, and as being in aU pro- 
bability (as remarked by Home Tooke, Diversions of 
Turley, p. 147) identical with the G-erman es (still in 
continual use in that language for our that or if) , “ The 
word as,^'" observes Dr. Latham {English Language, ' 
p. 423*5, “ properly a conjunction, is occasionally used as 
a relative — the man rides to market. This expression 

is not to be imitated.^ • Clearly not. Such syntax is 
no longer, if it ever was, a part of the language. But 
in many other expressions which •everybody uses, and 
the^ B;ropriety tf which nobody has ever questioned, a>s 
is manifestly not a conjunction, but a relative pro- 
noun. For example, in Pope’s “ AU such reading as 
was neveif read,” as is the nominative to the verb. It 
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acts in the same capacity in the (Sommon phrases, “ as 
^ is said,” “ as regards,” “ as appears,” and others simi- 
larly constructecl. It is not very long, since the con- 
junction 08 was used^ at least in one case in which 
we now always employ tKat. “ So — says Bishop 
Lowth {Introd, to Eng. Qram.yf “Was used by the 
writers of the last [17th] century to express a conse- 
quence, instead of so — that, l^wift [who died 17^15], 
I believe, is the last of our good writers who has 
frequently used this manner of expression. It seems 
improper, and is deservedly grown obsolete.” That 
it is obsolete cannot* be disphted, and it would there- 
fore be an impropriety in modem writing ; but Home 
Tooke is right in objecting to Lowth tliat there is 
nothing naturally or essentially wrong in it ; it is 
wrong, if at all, only coaventionally. Exactly corre- 
sponding to this formerly common use of the conjunc- 
tions so and as is Shakespeare’s use in the present 
passage, and many others, of the pronouns that and as. 
In “ as I was wont to have,” as is the accusative of the 
relative pronoun governed by have^ “ that gentleness, 
and show of love,” being the antecedent. The prac- 
tice, common in most or aU languages, of employing 
* the same word as demonstrative and relative, is fami- 
liarized to us in Ejiglish by our habitual use of that 
in both capacities. ^ 

44. Over your friend that loves you . — It is fHends 
in the Second Eolio. 

45. Merely upon < myself. — Merely (from the Latin 
merus .and Tnere^ means purely, vonly. ‘ It sepa^tes 
that which it designates or quashes from everything 
else. But in so doing the chief or most emphatic re- 
ference may becUiade either to that which is included, 
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or to that which is excluded. In modern English it is 
always to the latter; by “merely upon myself” we 
should now mean upon nbthing else except myself ; the 
nothing else is that which the merely makes prominent 
In Shakespeare’s day the other reference was the more 
common, that ntimeiy to what was included; anc 
“ merely upon myself” meant upon myself altogether 
or without regard to anything else. Myself thai 
which the mereJy made prominent. So when Hamlet 
speaking of the world, says (^. 2) “ Things rank and 
gross in nature possess it merely^'* he by the merely 
brings the possession before the mind, and characterizes 
it as complete and absolute; but by the same term 
now the prominence would be given to something else 
from wliich the possession might be conceived to be 
separable ; “ possess ijj jperely ” would mean have iio^ 
thing beyond simply the possession of it (have, it might 
be, no right to it, or no enjoyment of it). It is not 
necessar)^ tliat that which is included, though thus em- 
phasized, should therefore be more definitely conceived 
than tliat with which it is contrasted. So, again, when 
in Henry 7T/7., Hi. 2, (whoever may have written 
that play, or this passage), the Earl of Surrey charges 
Wolsev with having sent large supplies of substance 
to Eome “ to the mere undoing of all the kingdom,” 
he meads to the compile undoing of all the kingdom, 
to nothing less than sucIf undoing ; but in our modem 
English the words would sound as if ther speaker’s 
meaning were, to nothing more thaft the undoing of the 
kingdom. The merely would lead us to think of some- 
thing else, som§ possible aggravation of the ulidomg 
(such, for instance, as tjie disgrace or infamy), from 
which that was to be conceived as separated. 
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Attention to such changes of ftnport or reflect, slight 
as they may seem, wliich many words have undergone, 
is indispensable for the correct understanding of our 
old writers. Their iterance of the old sense of this 
same word mereh/ has ob'sciired a passage in Bacon to 
’ his modem editors. It is in his 58tli Essay, entitled 
‘‘ Of Vicissitudes of Things,” where he says ; “As for 
conflagrations and great droughts, they do not nu rely 
dispeople and destroy” — meaning, as tlie trani of the 
reasoning clearly reqiiirc'S, that they do not alloy ether 
do SO'. Most of the editors (Mr. Montague iucludod) 
have changed ^^and destroy’^ into ‘^hut destroy” ; others 
leave out the “not” before merely; either change 
being destructive of the meaning of the j^assage and 
inconsistent with the context. The reading of the 
old copies is confirmed by the Latin translation, done 
under Bacon’s own superintendence : — Hlao populum 
lyenitus non absorbent aut destruunt.” 

45. Fassions of some difference. — Tlio meaning 
seems to be, of some discordance, somewhat conflict- 
ing passions. So we have a few lines after, “ poor 
Brutus, with himself at war.” 

45. Conceptions only proper to myself — Thougljts 
and feelings relating exclusively to my self. 

45. To my hchaviours . — We have lost this plural. 
But we still say, though with s^oine dillta’cnce of mean- 
ing, both “ My manner” and “^ly manners.” 

45. Ifor construe any further my neylect. — Further 
is the word in the old copies ; but Mr. Collier, 1 ob- 
serve, in his one volume editioir prints farther. Is 
this one of the corrections of his MS. annotator? 
Jt is sometimes supposed that, as farther answers to 
, far, so further answers to forth. But far forth. 
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or fore, are* really o&ly different forms of the same 
word, different corruptions or modermzations of the 
old A. Saxon feor ov forth. 

45. Be you There are various kinds of heiny, 
or of existing. What is here meant is, Be in your be- | 
lief and assurancb ; equivalent to Best assured that * 
you are. 

4<9. I have much mistooh your passion. — That is, the 
feeling under which you are suffering. Patience and 
piassion (both from the patior) equally mean suf- 
fering ; the notions of quiet and' of agitation which 
tlu‘y have severally acquired, and which have made the 
common signification of the one almost the opposite 
of that of the other, are merely accidental adjuncts. 

It may be seen, however, from tlie use of the word 
passion here and in thg jjreccdlng speech, that its pro-, 
per meaning was not so completely obscured and lost 
sight of in Shakespeare^s day as it has come to be in 
ours, when it retains the notion of suffering only in 
two or three antique expressions; such as the iliac 
passion, and tlu' passion of our Saviour {with. Passion 
Week). — Though it is ]io longer accounted correct to 
say I have mistook, or 1 Ijave wrote, such forms were 
in com^ion use even till far on in the last century. 
Nor has tlio analogy of the reformed manner of ex- 
pression *been yet comirletely carried out. In some 
cases we have even lost the more correct form after 
having once had it: we no longer, for instance, say I 
have stricken, as they did in Shakespeare’s day, but 
only I Jiave struck. • 

47t But hy refection, etc. — The ‘‘other tMhgs,’’ 
must^apparently, if we infr‘iq)ret the words with refer- 
ence to their connection, be the reflectws or mirrors 
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^ spoken of by Cassius. Taken by itself, however, the 
: expression might rather seem to mean that the" eye 
^ discovers its own existence ‘ by its power of seeing 
other things. The vjrse in the present speech is thus 
ingeniously broken up in the original edition : — 

No, Cassius : 

For tlio eye sees not it self but by reflection, 

By some other tilings.” ^ 

It may still be suspected that all is not quite right, 
y and possibly some words have dropped out. “ Biy re* 
flection, by some other things” is hardly Shakespeare’s 
style. It is not customary with him to employ a word 
which he finds it necessary thus to attempt immedi- 
ately to amend or supplement or explain by another. 
— It is remarkable that m the first line of this speech 
the three last Folios turn the ^V^^?^'into hiniself, Mr. 
Collier, nevertheless, prints itself. Is this a restora- 
tion of his MS. annotator ? 

48. Many of the hest respect . — A lost phrase, no 
longer permissible even in poetry, although our only 
modern equivalent is the utterly unpoetical ‘‘many 
persons of the highest respectability.” So, again, in 
the present play, we have in 780, “ Thou art a fellow 
of a good respect.” 

50. Therefore^ good Brutus^ etc. — The eager, impa- 
tient temper of Cassius, absorbed in his own one idea, 
is vividly expressed by his thus continuing his argu- 
ment as if without appearing to have even heard 
Brutus’s interrupting question 'f for puch is the only 
interpretation which his therefore would seem to ad- 
mit of. ' 

' ‘ SO^ /And be^not jealous on me . — This is the reading 
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of all the Fdlios ; an3 it has been restored to the text 
by Mr. Kn ight, who does not, howevfr, produce any 
other example of the same syntax; The other modem 
editors generally, with the exccj)tion of Mr. Collier, 
have changed the on into of. And every where else, I 
believe, Shakespeare' writes jealom of. But there 
seems to be no na'tural reason, independently of usage,'\ 
whf the adjective might not take the one preposition 
as well as th* other. 

50. Were I a common laugher . — Pope made this 
coriection, in which he has been followed by all sub- ^ 
sequent editors. In all the editions before his the 
reading is laughter ; and the necessity or propriety of 
the change is perhaps not so unquestionable as it has 
been generally thought. Ncirher word seems to be 
perfectly satisfactory.. • 

60. To 8^ale with ordinarg oaths my love. — Johnson, 
the only commentator who notices this expression, in- 
terprets it as meaning, to invite every new protester 
to my affection by the stale, or allurement, of custom- 
ary oaths.” But surely the more common sense of 
^^the word stale, both the verb and the noun, involving 
/the notion of insipid or of little worth or estimation, 

/ is far more natural here. Who forgets Enobarbus’s 
phrase in his enthusiastic description of Cleopatra 
{Antony and Cleofatrh, ii. 2) *, “ Age cannot wither 
her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety ” ? So in 
498, “ Staled by other men.” 

50. And after scandal them . — We have lost the verb 
scandal altogetlicr, ?ind we scarcely use the other form 
to scandalize, except in the sense of the Hellenistic . 
cTKavSaXt^o), to shook, tew give offence. Both had for- 
merly also the sense of to defame or traduce. 
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,51. What means this she)uting ? etc, — ^Here is the 
manner in which this passage is given in the original 
edition : — 

Bru, W]mt moanes this Showting P 
I do feare, the People choose CcBsar 
For their King. , * 

Cassi. I, do you feare it ?” 

53. j^tt he aught toward, — All that the prosody de- 
mands here is that the word toward be ppoiiounced in 
two syllables ; the accent may be either on the first 
or th(5 second. Totcard when an adjective has, l"bc- 
lieve, always the accent on the first syllable in Shake v 
speare ; but its customary pronunciation may have 
been otherwise in his day when it was a preposition, 
as it is here. Milton, however, in the few cases in 
■yhich he does not ruif the iwo syllables into one, 
always accents the first. And he uses both toward 
and towards, 

A 58. Set Honour in one eye, etc, — This passage has 
occasioned some discussion. Johnson’s explanation 
is : — When Brutus first names Honour and Death, he 
calmly declares them indifferent ; but, as the image 
kindles in his mind, he sets Honour above life.” It 
does not seem to be necessary to suppose any such 
change or growth either of the image or the sentiment. 
What Brutus means by saying that he wiU look upon 
Honour and Death indifferently, if they present them- 
selves together, is merely that, for the sake of the ho- 
nour, he will not mind the death, or the risk of death, by 
which it may be accompanied ; he will think the honour ‘ 
, to be cheaply purchased even by the loss of life ; that 
price will never make him falter or hesitate in clutch: 
ing at such a prize. He must be understdod to , set 
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honour above life freftn the first ; that he should ever 
have felt otherwise for a moment would have been the 
lieightof the unheroic.— ^The convenient elisions V the 
and o’ the have been almost lost to our modern Eng- 
lisli verse, at least in compo^tion of the ordinarj^ re- 
gularity and digflity. Byron, however, has in a weU- 
kuouTi passage ventured upon Hived in our bosoms 
lik^? the bag o’ the bee.” 

54. Your outward favom , — A man’s favour is his 
ixspect or appearance. The word is now lost to us in 
thai; sense ; but we still use favoured with well^ ill, 
and perhaps other qualifying tei'ms, for featured or 
looking ; as in Qen, ^li. 4 The ill-favoured and 
lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well-favoured 
and fat kine.” Favour seems to be used for face from, 
th(j same confusion gr juaturtil transference of mean- '< 
ing between the ex])res8ion8 for tlie feeling in the 1 
mind and t^ie outward indication of it in the look that 
has led to the word countenance, which commonly de- 
notes the latter, being sometimes employed, by a pro- 
cess the reverse of what we haA^e in the case oifavou/r, 
in the sense of at least one modification of the former ; 
as when we speak of any one giving something his 
countenance, or cotmlenancing it. In this case, how- 
ever, it ought to be observed that countenance has the 
meaniiTg, not simply of favourable feeling or appro- 
bation, but of its expression or avowal. The French 
terms from which we have borrowed our favov/r and’ 
countenance, do not appear to have either of them un- 
dergone the trmsferonce of nu^aning which has be- 
fallen the English forms. But contenance, wdiich is 
still also used fiy the French in the sense of material 
capacity, •has drifted far aw ay from it^ original import 
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in coming to signify one’s aspect^or physiognomy. It 
is really also the same word with the French and 
English continence and the Latin continentia, 

54. For my single self, — Here is a case in which we 
are still • obliged to aShel-e to the old way of writing 
and printing my self Vid, 56. 

54. I had as lief — Lief (sometimes written leef or 
levs') ^ in the comparative Hefei' or lever ^ in the sujwr- 
lative liefest^ is the Anglo-Saxon leaf signifying dear, 
‘‘No modem author, I believe,” says Home Tooke 
{D, ofP, 261) “ would now venture any of these words 
in a serious passage ; and they seem to be cautiously 
shunned or ridiculed in common conversation, as a 
vulgarity. But tliey are good English words, and 
more frequently used by our old English writers than 
any other word of a corresponding signification.” The 
common modei^substitute for lij^' is soon, and for 
UefeTj sooner or rather, w Inch last is propSy the com- 
parative of rath, or rathe, signifying early, not found 
in Shakespeare, but used in one expression — “ the 
rathe primrose” {Lycidas, 142) — by Milton, who alto- 
gether ignpres lief Lief, liefer, and liefest, are all 
common in Spenser. Shakespeare has lief pretty fre- 
quently, but never liefer ; and liefest occurs only in 
the Second Part of King Henry VI,, w here, in Hi, 1, 
we have “ My liefest liege.” In the same plAy, too, 
(i, 1) we have “Mine alderliefest sovereign,” mean- 
ing dearest of all. “This beautiful w^ord,” says Mr. 
Knight, “ is a Saxon*compound. Alder, of all, is thus 
frequently joined with an adjective* of the superlative 
degree, -T— as alderfrst, alderlastP But it cannot be 
meant that such combinations are, frequent in the 
English of Shakespeare’s day. They do occur, indeed, 
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in a preceding stage*of the language. Alder is a cor- 
rupted or at least modified form of the A. Saxon geni- 
tive plural aller, or allre ; it is that strengthened by , 
the interposition of a supporting d (a common expe- 
dient). AUer, with the same signification, is still fa- 
miliar in Grermail compounds. — The ancient eflect and 
construction of liefm English may be seen in the fol- 
low ing examples from Chaucer : — For him was lever 
han at his beddes head” (C. T. Pro. 295), that is, To 
him it was dearer to have Qever a monosyllable, heddee 
a dissyllable) ; “ Ne, though I say it, I n’ am nut lefe 
to gabbe” (0. T. 3510),* that is, I am not given to 
prate ; I hadde lever dien,” that is, I should hold it 
preferable to die. And Chaucer has also A1 be him 
loth or lefe” (C. T. 1839), tliat is. Whether it be to 
him agreeable or disagreeably; and “For lefe ne loth” 
(C. T. 130G2), that is, For love nor loathing. — We 
may remark the evidently intended connection in 
sound between the lief viJiA. the live^ or rather the at- 
traction by which the one word has naturally pro- 
duced or evoked ky^the other. 

54. Cofsar said to me, etc . — In the Second Folio it 
is “ Cffisar sales to me.” And three line^lower down 
it is tliere “ Accounted as I was.” Other errors of 
that copy in the same speech are “ chasing with her 
shores,*’ and “He ha^ a Feaher when he was in 
Spaine.” • 

64. Arrive the foint proposed . — Arrive without the* 
now indispensable at or in is found also in the Third 
Part of King diem^g VI. \v. 3) : — 

“*^hosc powers that the queen 
Ilath raised in GaMia have arrived our coast.’* , 
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And Milton has the same construction** (P. L. ii. 
409):— 

“ Ere lie arrive 
The happy isle.” 

64. J, as jEneas, etc . — ^Ihis commencement of the 
sentence, although necessitating the riot strictly gram- 
matical repetition of the first personal iironoim, is in 
fine rhetorical accordance with the character of the 
speaker, and vividly expresses his eagerness to give 
prominence to his own part in the adventure. Even 
the repetition (of which, by the bye, we hjlve another 
instance in this same speech) assists the dfect. At 
the same time, it may just be noted that the / here is 
not printed differently in the original edition from the 
inteijection in and that tongue of his,” a few 
lines low^er down. Nor'iire tjie^tw^o words anywhere 
distinguished. 

54. The old Anchises^ etc. — This is a line of six 
feet ; but it is quite different in its musical character 
from what is called an Alexandrine, such as rounds off 
the Spenserian stanza, and also frequently makes the 
second line in a rhymed couplet or the third in a 
ttriplet. A proper Alexandrine is inadmissible in blank 
Iverse. What we have here is only the ordinary heroic 
' line overflowing its bounds, — which, besides that great 
excitement wiD excuse such 'irregularities, o’r even 
demand them, admirably pictures the emotion of Cas- 
•feius, as it were acting his feat over again as he relates 
it, — with the shore tiie two were making for seeming, 
in their increasing efforts, to retire before them — and 
panting with his remembered toil. 

^ 64. Sis coward lips did from thei/r colour fly . — 
inhere can, I tlrink, be no question that Warburton is 
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right in holding that we have here a pointed allusion 
to a soldier flying from his colours. . The lips would 
never otherwise be made to fly jfrom their colour, in- 
stead of their colour from them. The figure is quite 
in Shakespeare’s manner and spirit. But we may 
demur to calling it, mth Warburton, merely “a poor 
quibble.” It is a forcible expression of scorn and 
cofitempt. Such passions are, by their nature, not 
always lofty and decorous, but rather creative and 
reckless, and more given to the pungent than the 
eh^ant. 

54. Bid lose his lustre. — There is no personification 
here. Ilis was formerly neuter as well as masculine, 
or the genitive of If as well as of He ; and his lustre, 
meaning the lustre of the eye, is the same form of ex- 
pression that w^e hawe »in tUe familiar texts : — The 
fruit-tree ;^iclding fruit after his kind, whoso seed is in 
itself'^ {Oen. i. 11) ; It shall bruise thy head, and 
thou slialt bruise Jiis heel” (Geh. iii. 15) ; ^‘If the 
salt have lost his savour” {Matt. v. 13, and Luke xiv. 
34) ; “If the salt have lost his saltness” {Marku., 
50) ; and others.,^ The wx)rd Its does not occiu* in 
the authorized transhation of the Bible; its place is 
always supplied either by His or by Thereof. So 
again, in the present play, in 523, we have “That 
every nice offence should bear his comment ;” and in 
Antony and Cleopatra,^ A heart where mine 

his thoughts did kindle.” Its., however, is found in 
Shakespeare Mr. Trendy in hiS English. Past and 
Present^ says tl^at tt occurs, he believes, times. 
I should be inoJined to think the instances wbuld be 
found to be considerably more numerous. There is one 
in Meast^e for Meamre^ i. 2j where djucio’s remark 
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about coming to a composition wi^h the King of Hun- 
gary draws the reply, “ Heaven grant us its peace, but 
not the King of Hungary’s.” * The its here, it may be 
observed, has the emphasis. It is printed without the 
apostrophe both in the First and m the Second Folio. 
But the most remarkable of the Plays in regard to 
this particular is probably The Winter's Tale, Here, 
in i. 2, we have so many as three instances in a single 
speech of Leontes : — 

“ How sometimes Nature will betray it’s folly ? 

It’s tcndcmesse ? and make it selfc a Pastime 
To harder hosomes ? Looking on the Lynes 
Of my Boyes face, me thoughts I did retjuoyle 
Twentio thrc^e yeeres, and saw my selfe vnbreech’d, 

In my greeue Velvet Coat; my Dagger muzzel’d, 

Least it should bite it’s Master, and so prove 
. (As Ornaments oft do’s) too ■ lar.gerous.” 

So stands the passage in the First Folio. Nor does 
the new pronoun here appear to bo a peculiarity of 
expression characteristic of the excited Sicilian king ; 
a little while after in the same scone we have the 
same form from the mouth of Camille : — 

“ Be plainer with me, let me know my Trespaa 
By it’s owne visage.” 

And again, in hi. 3, we have Antigonus, when about 
to lay down the child in Bohemia, observing that he 
believes it to be the vish of Apollo that 

“ it should hecre be laide 
(Either for lifi?, or death) vpon tlie earth 
Of it’s right Father.” • t 

Nor is” this all. There arc two other passages of 
the same play, in which the modern editors also give 
Ufl its ; but in these the original text lias it, ' The first 
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is in ii. 3,*^here L5ontes, in directing Antigonus to 
carry away the “female bastard” to some foreign 
land, enjoins him that be there leave it 

“ (Without more mercy) J^o ilf owne protection.” 

The other is in iii. 2, where Hermione’s words stand 
in both the First and Second Folio, 

^ rra 

“ The innocent milke in it most innocent mouth.” 

It is a mistake to assume, as the modem editors do, 
that it in these instances is a misprint for Us : Mr. 
Quest {PhiL Pro, i. 280) has observed that in the 
dialects of the North-Western Counties formerly it 
was sometimes used for its ; and that, accordingly, we 
have not only in Shakespeare’s King John^ ii. 1, “ Qoe 
to yt grandame, chUd^ grandame will give 

yt a plumb,” but in Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman, ii. 3, 
“ It knighthood and it friends.” So in Lear, i. 4, we 
have in a sj)eccli of the Pool, “ For you know, Nunckle, 
the Hedge-Sparrow fed the Cuckoo so long, that it’s 
had it head bit off by it young” (that is, that it has 
had its head, — not that it had its head, as the modem 
editors give? the passage, after the Second FoHo, in 
which it stands, “ that it had its head bit off by it 
young).” So likewise, long before its was generally 
received, we have it self commonly printed in two 
w ords, evidently under 4;he impression that it was a 
possessive, of the same syntactical force with the pro- 
nouns in mg self, your sel^, her self And even now 
we jlo not wiite itsself J’ormerly, too, according to 
Mr. Quest, they often said even “ The King wife,” 
etc., for “ The King’s wife.” So he holds that in such 
modern phrases, as “ The idea of a thing being abs- 
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tracted,” or it being abstracted/’ and it are 
genitives, for thing^s and its. 

We have also either it or its in another passage of 
Lear, where Albany, in iv. 2, speaks of “ thiit nature 
which condemns its origin.” The passage is not in the 
Folios ; but, if we may trust to J ennensj tlie First Quarto 
has ith, the Second it, for the its of the modem text. 
Both those Quartos are of 1608 ; and there is alsv a 
third of the same year, but the reading in that is not 
noted by the commentators. 

Mr. -Guest asserts that its was used generally by the 
dramatists of the age to which the authorized version 
of the Bible belongs, and also by many of their con- 
temporaries. Mr. Trench doubts whether Milton has 
once admittcid it into Paradise Lost, “ although, when 
that was composed, others freqpeytly allowed it.” The 
common authorities give us no help in such matters 
as this ; no notice is taken of the word Its either in 
Todd’s Verbal Index to Milton, or in Mrs. Clarke’s 
elaborate Concordance to Shakespeare. But Milton 
does use Its occasionally ; as, e. g, (P. L. i. 2e54), ‘‘ The 
mind is its own place, and in itself*/' (P. L. iv. 
813), “No falsehood can endure Touch of celestial 
temper, but returns Of force to i^ own likeness.” 
Generally, however, he avoids the word, and easily 
manages to do so by persondying most of his substan- 
tives ; it is only when this cannot be done, as in th(* 
above examples, that he reluctantly accepts the ser- 
vices of the little monosyllable. 

Mr. Trench notices the^ifact of the occurrence ol* 
its in Rowley^ s Poems as decisive against tlieir genu- 
ineness. He observes, also, that “ Drydeu, when, in 
ohe of his fault-ending moods with the great men of 
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the prccediftg generation, he is taking Ben Jonson to 
task for general inaccuracj in his English diction, 
araong other counts of his indictment, quotes this line 
of Catiline, ‘ Though heaven should speak with all his 
wrath at once;’ and proceeds, ^ Heaven ill syntax 
with his' '' This is a curious evidence of how com- 
pletely the former humble condition and recent rise 
of 4he now fully established vocable had come to be 
generally forgotten in a single generation. 

The need of ‘it, ’indeed, must have been much felt. 
If k was conv(inient to have the two forms He and It 
in the nominative, and II vn and It in the other cases, 
a similar distinction betAveen tJie Masculine and the 
Neuter of the genitive must have been equally required 
for perspicuous expression. Even the personifying 
poAver of Ms was in\p<^red by its being applied to, 
both genders. Milinu, consequently, it may be no- 
ticed, prefers wherever it is possible the feminine to 
the masculine personification, as if he felt that the 
latter was always obscure from the risk of the his 
being taken for the neuter pronoun. Thus we have 
(P. L. i. 723) “ The ascending pile Stood fixed her 
stately lieight;” (ii. 4) ‘‘Tlic gorgeous^ East with 
richet^hand ShoAAcrs on her kings (ii. “What 
if all Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of hell Should spout hef cataracts of fire;"’ (ii. 271) 
“This desert soil A¥aut{^ not Zfcr hidden lustre;” (ii. 
584) “ L(4he, the river of oblivion, rolls Her watery 
labyrinth;” (ix. 1103) “The fig-tree . . . spreads her 
arms;” {Com. ) “•Beauty#. , . had need . . . To save 
her tdossoms an^l defend her fruit {Com, 4G8)r “ The 
soul grows clotted , . . t^l she quite lose The divine 
property (tf her first being;” and so on, continually 
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and habitually, or upon system.*’ His masculine per- 
sonifications are compagitively rare, and are only 
ventured upon either where* he does not require to 
use the pronoun, or ^where its gender cannot be mis- 
taken. 

Milton himself, however, nowhere, I believe, uses 
Ms in a neuter sense. He felt too keenly the annoy- 
ance of such a sense of it always coming in the v/ay 
to spoil or prevent any other use he might have 
made of it. And the most curious thing of all in the 
history of the word its is the extent to which, before 
its recognition as a word proper for serious composi- 
tion, even the occasion for its employment was avoided 
or eluded. This is very remarkable in Shakespeare. 
The very conception which we express by its probably 
does not occur once ul his ^vo^ks for ten times that 
it is to be found in any modem writer. So that we 
may say the invention, or adoption, of this form has 
changed not only our English style, but even our 
manner of thinking. 

The Anglo-Saxon personal pronoun was, in the No- 
minative singular, lie for the Masculine, Heo for the 
Feminine, and HU for the Neuter. He we still re- 
tain ; for Heo we have substituted She^ apparently a 
modification of Seo^ the Feminine of the Demonstra- 
tive {Se^ Seo, Thaet)\ Hit wC have converted into It 
(though the aspirate is still often heard in the Scottish 
dialect). The Grenitive was Hire for the Feminine 
(whence our modem Her)^ and His both for the Mas- 
cuUne and the Neuter. So also the modem Q-^rman 
has ihr for the Feminine, and only one form, sein^ for 

both the Masculine and the Neuter. But in the in- 

« 

* flection of thi^ single form the two genders in An- 
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glo-Saxon were distinguished both in the Nominative 
and in the Accusative, whereas in German they are dis- 
tinguished in the Accusative only. They are the same 
in the Genitive and Dative in both languages. 

. 54, 56. — And hear the palm alone, — Another general 
shout, — Two hemtstichs or broken lines thus following 
one another are not necessarily to be regarded as pro- 
♦sodically connected, any more than if they were several 
sentences asunder. The notion that two such conse- 
cutive fragments were ^ways intended by Shake- 
speare to make a complete ^^erse has led the modern 
editors, more especially Steevens, into a great deal of 
imcalled-for chopping and tinkering of the old text. 

56. But in ourselves, — In the original edition di- 
vided “ our selves,” exactly as ‘‘ our stars” in the pre- 
ceding line. And so Q;l\^ays ^th our self, your self^ 
her self, my self thy self and also it self but never 
with himself or themselves, Vid, 54. 

56. What should he in that Ccesar? — A. form of 
speech now gone out. It was a less blunt and direct 
way of saying "What is there ? or What may there be ? 
These more subtle and delicate modes of expression, 
ly the use of the subjunctive for the indicative and 
of the j)ast for the present, which characterize not only 
the Greek and Latin languages but even the German, i 
have for the greater part |)erished in our modern Eng- 
lish. The deep insight and creative force — the “ great 
ijreating nature” — which gave birth to our tongue has 
^ried up under the benumbing touch of the logic by 
iirhich jt has be^ trained and cultivated. p 

V 56,^ More than yours, — Here and everywhere else, 
it may be noticed once for all, our modem than is 
then in the^old text. , 

. H 
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66. Become the mouth ae well, — Always aswell^ as 
one word, in the First Folio. 

66. The breed of noble bloods, — We scarcely now 
use this plural. Shakespeare has it several times ; as 
afterwards in 645, “I know young bloods look for 
a time of rest;” in Much Ado About Nothing^ iii. 3, 
where Boracio remarks how giddily fashion “ turns 
about all the hot bloods between fourteen and^^five 
and thirty;” in The Winter* s Tale, i. 1, where 
Leontes says, To mingle friendship far is mingling 
bloods ; ” in King John, ii. 1, where Philip of Frtmce, 
to the boast of John before the walls of Angiers that 
he brings as witnesses to his right and title “ twice 
fifteen thousand hearts of English breed,” replies 
{aside) that 

“ As many and as wcU-bom bloods as tliose 
Stand in his face to contradict his claim.” 

56. That her wide walls encompassed but one man . — 
The old reading is ‘‘wide walks** Despite the critical 
canon which warns us against easy or obvious amend- 
ments, it is impossible not to believe that we have a 
misprint here. What Eome’s wide walks may mean 
is not obvious ; still less, how she could be encom- 
passed by her walks, however wide. The correction 
to walls has the authority of Mr. Collier’s MIS. anno- 
tator, but had been conjectiirally adopted down to the 
time of Malone by most of the modern editors, from 
Eowe inclusive. Such being the case, it is strange 
that Mr. Collier in his Notes and JEmendations (p. 
897) should state that the other reading had never, 
he believes, been doubted, and should produce that 
of walls as a novelty that ^had not before been sug- 
gested or thought of. 
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56. Now is it Some indeed^ and room enough , — 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation of Borne seems to have 
been Room. Besides the passage before us we have 
afterwards in the present play^ (368) “ No Borne of 
safety for Octavius yet ; ” and in King John, iii. 1, 
“ That I have ro6m with Borne to curse a while.” In 
the First Part of King Henry the SiMh, it is true, 
W6i) have the other pronunciation ; there (iii. 2), the ^ 
Bishop of Winchester having exclaimed ‘‘ Borne shall 
remedy this,” Warwick replies Roam thither, then.” 
This little fact is not without its significance in refe- 
rence to the claim of that Play to be laid at Shake- 
speare’s door. 

56. But one only man. — In the original text but 
one onely man,” probably indicating that the pronun- 
ciation of the numeral and of the first syllable of tM^ 
adverb was one. 

56. There was a Brutus once, that would have brooked. 
— To brook (Anglo-Saxon brucaii), for to endure, to 
submit to, is one of those old words which every one 
still understands but no one uses, unless it may be 
some studious imitator of the antique. 

57. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous. — I 
am nowhat jealous, doubtful, suspicious, in regaipd to 
its bemg the fact that .you love me. This seems to 
be the grammatical resolution of a construction which, 
like many similar ones fiimiliar to the freer spirit of 
the language two centuries ago, would now scarcely 
be ventured upon. 

57^ I have shine aim. — Aim, in old French eyme, esmc, 
and estme, is the same word with esteem (from the 
Latin (vstimatio and cestimare), and should therefore 
signify preperly a judgment or conjectqre of the mind,* 
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which is very nearly its meaning here. We might 
/ now say, in the same sense, I have some no^n. In 
modern English the word has' acquired the additional 
meaning of an intention to hit, or catch, or in some 
other way attain, that to which the view is directed. It 
does not seem impossible that the French name for the 
loadstone, aimant^ may be from the same root, although 
. it has usually been considered to be a corruptioil' of 
adamant. A ship’s reckonings are called in French 
mtimeBy which is undoubtedly the same word with our 
aim%. In the French of the early part of the six- 
teenth century we find esme and esme (or esmez^ as it 
was commonly written) confounded with the totally 
difierent aimer ^ to love. Eabelais, for instance, writes 
hien aymez for lien esmez^ well disposed. See Duchat’s 
JiTote on liv. I., ch. 5, pp. 62, 63. 

57. For this present. — This expression, formerly in 
universal use and good repute, now remains only a 
musty law phrase, never admitted into ordinary com- 
position except for ludicrous effect. 

67. So with Me I might entreat you . — This form of 
expression is stDl preserved both in our own lan- 
guage and in German, Thus {John i. 25) : — “ AVarum 
taufest du denn, so du nicht Christus bist ?” or. “ So 
Gott will” (If God please). And in one of Moore’s 
squibs : — 

t 

“ The Egyptians were n’t at all particular, 

So that their kings had not red hair : 

That fault not even the greatest stickler 
For the blood royal well could bear.” 

ISie conjunction thus used is commonly said to be 
equivalent to if. But so^ according to Home Tooke 
(i). of P., 147), is merely the Mceso- Gothic demon- 
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strative prcftioun, an& signifies properly this or that. 
In German, though commonly, as with ourselves, only ‘ 
an adverb or conjunction, it may still be also used pro- 
nominally ; as Das Buc\ so ihr.mir gegeben hdbt (the 
book which you gave me). Something of the same 
kind, as we have* already seen (44), takes place even 
in English with as, which is perhaps only another 
form of so or sa» Upon this theory, all that so will 
perform in such a passage as the present will be to 
mark and separate the clause which it heads by an 
emphatic introductory compendium : — That (or this^,, 
namely, that with love I might, etc. ; and the fact of 
the statement in the clause being a supposition, or 
assumption, will be left to be inferred. That fact, how- 
ever, would be expressed by the so according to the 
doctrine of Dr. Webst^, whc) conceives the word to 
be derived from some Hebrew or other root signify- 
ing to compose, to set, to still, “ This sense,’’ he affirms, 
is retained in the use of the word by milkmaids, who 
say to cows so, so, that is, stand still, remain as yoii 
are.” Such an application of the tCrm, I apprehend, 
is not peculiar to the milkmaid tongue, — a familiarity 
with which, however, is certainly carrying linguistic 
kno\^’ledge a great way. The First Folio points, blun- 
deringly, “ I would not so (with love I might intreat 
you).” * 

57. Be any further rttoved, — Here again, as in 45, 
Mr. Collier prints though further is the read- 
ing of both the First and the Second Folio. 

67o Chew upon this. — ^We have lost the Saxon word 
in this applicat^pn ; but we retain the metaphdr, only 
translating cheio iuto th^ Latin equivalent, ruminate, 

67. Brfitus had rather he ,, , than to repute, — The 
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sense of the v^erb Save in the phrase Sad rather is 
peculiar. Johnson does not notice it. Webster asks, 
“Is not this phrase a coi’ruption of would rather 
It has the same sense, a^ we have seen (54), in Sad 
as lief, and in the older Sad liefer, or lever. But this 
verb (one very largely and loosely aj)plied in most or 
in all languages) was probably used by us formerly in 
aU its parts with much more latitude of signification 
than it has now. When Chaucer, for instance, says 
of his Cleric of Oxenforde, that he “ unto logike hadde 
long ago” {C, T, Frol, 288), the word seems to ‘ be 
used in a sense which it has now lost. There is also 
the phrase Sad like, not yet quite gone out, of which 
all that Dr. Webster has to say is, that it seems to be 
a corruption, — unless, he adds, like be here a noun, 
and used for resemblance or probability (which it may 
be safely affirmed that it is not). The to before repute 
is, apparently, to be defended, if at all, upon the ground 
that had rather is equivalent in import to ivould^^xe- 
f^r, and that, although it is only an auxiliary before 
he* a villager, it is to be taken as a common verb before 
to repute. It is true that, as we have seen (1), the to 
was in a certain stage of the language sometimes in- 
serted, sometimes omitted, both after auxiliaries’ and 
after other verbs ; but that was hardly the style of 
Shakespeare’s age. We certainly could not now say 
“ I had rather to repute and I do not suppose that 
any one would have direcihj so ^Titten or spoken then. 
The irregularity is softened or disguised in the pas- 
sage before us by the intervening* words. 

57. Under these hard conditions a^.-*-Here again we 
*have the same use of as that, we had in 44 ; these — 
where we should now say such — as, or those — that. If 
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such, so, as,*that (or ^his) be all etymologically of the 
same or nearly the same signification, they would na- 
turally, till custom regulated their use, and assigned a 
^stinct function to each, be interchangeable one with 
another. Thus in 129 we have “ To siich a man That 
is no fleering tell-tale.” Mr. Collier, however, prints, 
we may presume upon the authority of his MS. cor- 
rector, “ under such hard conditions.” 

57. Is like. — This form of expression is not quite, but 
nearly, gone out. We now commonly say is likely. 

58. I am glad that my weak words. — In this first 

line of the speech of Cassius and the last of the pre- 
ceding speech of Brutus we have two hemistichs, hav- 
ing no prosodical connexion. It was never intended 
that they should form one line, and no torturing can 
make them do so, • , * 

Be-enter Caesar. — In the original text it is Enter. 

60. what hath proceeded. — That is, simply, hap- 
pened, — a sense which the verb has now lost. 

61. I will do so, etc. — Throughout the Play, the itis 
of Cassius (as also of Lucilius) makes sometimes only 
one syllable, sometimes two, as here. 

62. Being crossed in conference, etc. — If the being 
conference be fully enunciated, as they will be in 

any but the most slovenly reading, we have two super- 
numerary syllables in*this verse, but both so short 
that neither the mechanism nor the melody of the line 
is at all impaired by them. 

65, Let me have men about me. etc. — Some of the 

9- * 

expressions in this* speech are evidently suggested by 
those of North ^ his translation of Plutarch’s Life of 
Cessar; — ^‘When Caesar’s friends complained unto 
him of Antonius and DolabeM, that l^ey pretendeU"^ 
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[i.e. vn,tenieS\ some mischief towards him, he an- 
swered; As for those fat men and smooth-combed 
heads (quoth he), I never reckon of them ; but these 
pale-visaged and carfion-lean people, I fear them 
most ; meaning Brutus and Cassius.” 

65. Such as sleep c> nights. — That is, on nights ; as 
0 ^ clock is on clock, and also as aboard is on board, 
aside on side, aloft on loft, alive in life, etc. In the 
older stages of the language the meanings that we 
now discriminate by on and in are confused, and are 
both expressed by an, on, un, in, or in composition by 

, the contractions a or o. The form here in the original 
text is a^nights, 

66. Yond Cassius. — Though yond is no longer in 
use, we still have both yon and yonder. The d is 
probably no proper part of Ijhe word, but has been 
added to strengthen the sound, as in the word sound 
itself (from the French son), and in many other cases. 
See, upon the origin of Yonder, Dr. Latham’s Eng. 
Jjo/ng. 375. 

66. Well given. — Although we no longer say abso- 
lutely well or ill given (for well or ill disposed), we still 
say given to study, given to drinking, etc. 

67. Yet if mg name. — A poetic idiom for “ Tet if 
I, bearing the name I do.” In the case of Caesar the 
name was even more than the representative and most 
precise expression of the person ; it was that in which 
his power chiefly resided, his renown. Every reader 
of Milton wiU remember the magnificent passage 
(P. L. ii. 964) 

“ Behold the throne 

« Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 

Wide on the wasteful deep ; with him enthroned 
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Sat lable-vesteS Night, eldest of things, 

The consort of his reign ; and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and ihe dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.” 

• * 

67. Liable to fear. — The word liable Has Deen some- 
what restricted m its application since Shakespeare’s 
time. We should scarcely now speak of a person as 
liaFole to fear. And see 249 for another application of 
it still farther away from our present usage. 

67. Such men as he^ etc. — In this and the following 
line we have no fewer than three archaisms, words or 
forms which would not and could not be used by a 
writer of the present day : — be (for are), at hearts ease 
(for in ease of mind), whiles (for while). It would be 
difficult to show that the language has not in each of 
these instances lo|J; something which it would have 
been the better for retaining. 

67. For the present Stage Direction at the end of 
this speech, we have in the original text “ Sewnit. 
Exeunt Caesar and his Traine,^^ 

69*, What hath chanced to-day. — So in 71 ; where, 
however, most of the modem editions have what hath 
chanced,” Mr. Collier’s one-volume edition included. 
Eady^ the word in all the Folios. Instead of to chance 
in this sense we now usually say to happen. Chance 
is a French word (from the cae- of the Latin casuSj 
strengthened by the comfhon expedient of inserting an 
n)\ happen^ hap, and also happy, appear to be deri- 
vatives from a Welsh word, hap or haV, luck, fortune. 
The^ uAnglo-Sasop verb was befealhm, from which also 
we have still tojbefall. 

78. Ay, marry, wa£t. — This term of asseveration,^ 
marry, which Johnson seems to speak of as still in 
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common use in his day, is found in Chaucer in the 
form Mary, and appears to be merely a mode of swear- 
ing by the Holy Virgin. 

78. Every ^me gentler than other, — This use of other 
appears to have been formerly common. So in Mac- 
beth, i. 7, the First Folio has “ Vaulting ambition, 
which o’er-leaps itself, And falls on the other,” — 
which, although rejected by most of the modem edi- 
tors, is probably the true reading. The other in both 
passages ought probably to be considered as a sub- 
stantive, as it still is in other cases, though it is ‘no 
longer used exactly in this way. 

82. The rabhlement shouted, — The first three Folios 
have howted, the Fourth houted. The common reai 
ing is hooted. But this is entirely inconsistent with 
the context. The people applauc^d when CsDsar re- 
\ fused the crown, and only hissed or hooted when they 
I thought he was about to accept it. Shouted was sub- 
stituted on conjecture by Hanmer, and almost indi- 
cates itself; but, as it is adopted by Mr. Collier, it pro- 
bably has the support of his MS. annotator. Tet, if 
it has, he has not thought it w'orth mentioning in his 
Motes and Emendations, 

82. Their chopped hands, — In the old copies 
Mr. CoUier, however, has chapped, 

82. For he swooned, — Swoonded is the word in aU the 
Folios. 

83. Did Ccesar swoon? — Here swound is the word 
in all the Folios. 

85. "^Tis very liTce: he hath the falling sichn'^ss , — 
Like is likely, or probable, as in 57. I am surprised 
^to find Mr. Collier adhering to the blundering punc- 
tuation of the*early copies, “ ’Tis very like he hath,” 
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etc. Ca 0 sar*s infirmily was notorious ; it is mentioned 
^ both by Plutarch and Suetonius. 

86. And honest Casca^ etc. — The slight interruption 
to the flow of this line occa^ionQd by the supernume- 
rary syllable in Casca adds greatly to the effect of the 
emphatic we that follows. It is like the swell of the 
wave before it breaks. 

S7. If the tag-ra^ people. — In Coriolanus^ iii. 1, 
we have “ Will you hence, before the tag' return.” 
“ This,” says Nares, “ is, perhaps, the only instance of 
tag without his companions rag and loltail, or at least 
one of them.” 

37.. No true man. — No honest man, as we should 

w say. Jurymen, as Malone remarks, are still styled 
‘^good men and true.” 

89. Hepluched metope his doublet. — Though we still 
use to ope in poetry, (ype as an adjective is now obso- 
lete. As for the me in such a phrase as the present, 
it may be considered as being in the same predicament 
with the my in My Lord^ or the mon in the French 
Monsieur. That is to say, it has no proper pronomi- 
nal significancy, but merely serves (in so far as it has 
any effect) to enliven or otherwise grace the expres- 
sion How completely the pronoun is forgotten,‘^or 
we may say, quiescent — ^in such a case as that of Mon- 
sieur ^ is shown by the common phrase “ Mon cher mon- 
sieur.” Vid. 205 and 471. 

89. A man of any occupation. — This is explained by 
Johnson as meaning “ a mechanic, one of the plebeians 
to ^hom he offqred*hia throat.” But it looks as if it 
had more in it Jhan that. In the Folios it is “ and I 
had been a man and again in 95 “ and I tell you.” 

95. Mhrullus cmd Flavius. — In this instance the 
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Marullm is Mv/rreVm in the First FoKd (instead of 
Mv/rellus^ as elsewhere). 

97. I am promised forth. — ^An old phrase for I have 
an engagement. 

102. JSe was quiclc mettle. — This is the reading of 
all the old copies. Mr. CoUier, however, probably on 
the authority of his MS. corrector, has mettled^ which 
maybe right. I have allowed the distinction made»«by 
the modem editors between metal and mettle to stand 
throughout the Play, although there can be little doubt 
that the latter form is merely a corruption of the for- 
mer, and that the supposed two words are the same. 
In the First Folio it is always mettle ; in 16 and 105, 
as well as here and in 177 and 506. Dr. Webster, 
ever, thinks that mettle may be the Welsh mezwt t- 
f(tsthwl^ mind. 

103. However he puts on. — We should hardly now 
use however.^ in this sense, with the mdicative mood. 
We should have to say, However he may put on.” — 
This tardy form : this shape, semblance, of tardiness 
or dulness. 

104. I will come home to you .. .Come home to me . — 
To come home to one, for to come to one’s house, is an- 
other once common phrase which is now gone out of 
use. 

105. Think of the world.— Tho only meaning that 
this can have seems to be. Think of the state in which 
the world is. 

105. From that it is disposed. — Here we have the 
omission, not only of the relative, which can easily be 
dispensed with, but also of the preposition governing it, 
which is an essential part of the verb ; but, illegiti- 
mate as such syntax may be, it is common with our 
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writers to a ^ate long subsequent to Shake- 

speare’s age. Vid, 224. 

105. Therefore it is meet, — It is (instead of His) is 
the reading of the First wtich has been restored 
by Mr. Knight. The excess here is of a syllable (the 
fore of therefore^ not quite so manageable as usual, and 
it makes the verse move ponderously, if we must not 
say halt ; but perhaps such a prosody may be thought 
to be in accordance with the grave and severe spirit 
of the passage. t 

105. With their likes, — We scarcely ^e this sub- 
stantive now. 

" 105. CcBsar doth hear me hard, — Evidently an old 
iJjirase for do es not like me, bears me a grudge. It 
occurs again in 199, and a third time in 345. In 199, 
and there only, the edi^jor oT the Second Folio haq 
changed hard into hatred, in which he has been followed 
by the Third and Fourth FoHos, and also by Eowe, 
Pope, HanmeT*, and even Capel. Mr. Collier’s MS. 
annotator restores the hard. It is remarkable that 
the expression, meeting us so often in this one Play, 
should be found nowhere else in Shakespeare. Nor 
have the commentators been able to refer to an in- 
tance of its occurrence in any other writer. 

^105 He should not humour me, — The meaning seems 
0 be, If I were in his position (a favourite with Caesar), 
nd he in mine (disliked^by Caesar), he should not ca- 
Je, or turn and wind, me, as I now do him. He 
nd me are to be contrasted by the emphasis, in the 
ome, manner as I and he in the preceding line. This 
3 ^^arburton’s, explanation; whose remark, however, 
hat the words convey a reflection on Brutus’s ingra- 
itude, setos unfounded. It is rathea Brutus’s sim-* 
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plicity that Cassius has in his miitd. It wo\ild he satis»- 
factory, however, if other examples could be produced 
of the use of the verb to Tivmour in the sense assumed. 
Johnson appears to have^bite mistaken the meaning 
of the passage : he takes ^the he to be not Brutus, but 
CiBsar ; and his interpretation is “his (that is, Cjcsar’s) 
love should not take hold of my affection, so as to make 
me forget my principles.” t 

105. In several hands, — Writings in several hands. 

105. Let Ccesar seat him sure, — Seat himself firmly 
(as on horseback). 

The heading of Scene IIL in the old copies is only 
“ Thunder and Lightning. Enter Casca, and Cicero.” 

106. Brought you Casar home ? — Both bring a^ 
fetch^ which are now ordinarily restricted (at any 
rate the former) to the sense of carrying hither (so 
that we cannot say Bring there) ^ were formerly used in 
that of carrying or conveying generally. To bring 
one on his way, for instance, was to accompany him 
even if he had been leaving the speaker. So “ Brought 
you Csesar home?” is Did you go home with Caesar? 
The word retains its old sense in the expressions To 
bring forth (fruit, or young) and To bring down (a 
bird with a gun). 

107 . -dll the sway of earth, — Sway, swing, swagger, 
are probably all of the same stock with leeigh and also 
with wave. The sway of em'th may be explained as 
the balanced swing of earth. 

107. Like a thing unfirm , — We have now lost the 
adjective urifirin, and we have a|)^)ropriated infirm al- 
most exclusively to the human body and mind, and 
their states and movements. For infirm generally 
wo can only say not firm, * 
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107. Save rwed.-*-We hare nearly lost this form, 
which is the one Shakespeare uses in the only two 
passages in which (if we may trust to Mrs. Clarke) 
the past participle passive 0 the verb to rive is found 
in his works. The other is al%o in this Play : — “ Brutus 
hath rived my heart,” in 554. Milton, again, has our 
modem riven in the only passage of his poetry in 
wl^ich any part of the verb to rive occurs : — (P. L. 
vi. 449), “ His riven arms to havoc hewn.” 

^ 107. To he exalted with. — That is, in order, or in the 
effort, to be raised to the same height with. 

107. A tempest dropping fire. — In the original text 
these three words are joined together by hyphens. 

107. A civil strife in heaven. — A strife in which one 
^part of heaven wars with another. 

108. Any thing more ^wonderful. — That is, anything 
more that was wonderful. So in Coriolanus^ iv. 6 : — 

“ Tbo slave’s report is seconded, and more, 

More fearful, is delivered.” 

109. Yozt^ know him well hy sight. — Is it to be sup- 
posed that Casca really means to say that the com-- 
mon slave whom ho chanced to meet was a particular 
individual well known to Cicero ? Of what import- 
ance could that circumstance be ? Or for what pur- 
pose should Casca notice it, even supposing him to 
have been acquainted wjth the fact that Cicero knew 
the man well, and yet knew him only by sight ? It 
is impossible not to suspect some interpolation or cor- 
ruption. Perhaps, the true reading may be, “you 
knew him well by sight,” meaning that any one would 
have kno^m h*im at once to be but a common slave 
(notw ithstanding the preternatural i^)pearance, as if 
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almost of something godlike, which his uplifted hand 
exhibited, burning but unhurt). 

109. Besides (I have not since^ etc. — In the Tolios 
^ I ha’ not since.” 

109. Against the C^itdl. — Over against, opposite to. 

109. Who glared upon me. — In ail the Tolios the 
word is glazed. Pope first changed it to glared. 
Malone afterwards substituted gazed^ partly on ^he 
strength of a passage in Stowe’s Chronicle, — which 
gave Steevens an opportunity of maliciously rejoining, 
after quoting other instances of Shakespeare’s use of 
glare; — ‘‘ I therefore contintie to repair the poet with 
his own animated phraseology, rather than with the 
cold expression suggested by the narrative of Stowe ; 
who, having been a tailor, was undoubtedly equal to 
the task of mending Shakespeare’s hose, but, on poet^ 
ical emergencies, must not 6e allowed to patch his 
dialogue,” Glared is also the correction 5f Mr. Col- 
lier’s MS. annotator. The only other instance known 
of the use of glazed, in apparently the sense which it 
would have here, is one produced by Boswell, from 
King James’s translation of the Urania of Du Bartas : 
“I gave a lusty glaise.” Boswell adds that “Du 
Bartas’s original affords us no assistance.” 

109. Brawn upon a heap. — Gathered together in a 
heap, or crowd. “ Among this princely heap,” says 
Gloster in King Bichard III., ii. 1. Heap was in 
common use in this sense throughout the seventeenth 
century. 

109. The hird of night. — The owl ; as the “ bird ol 
dawning” (the cock) in Hamlet, i. 1. 

109. Hooting and shrieking. — HoMing is the word 
‘in the first three folios, houtvng in the Pourtb. 
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109. Eve^ at noonday^ etc, — There may be a ques- 
tion as to the prosody of this line ; whether we are to 
count even a monosyllable and throw the accent upon 
day^ or, making even a dissyllable and accenting noon^ 
to reckon day supernumerary. 
v "^109. These are their reasons y etc. — That such and 
such are their reasons. It is the same form of ex- 
pression that we have afterwards in 147 : — Would 
run to these and these extremities.” But the present 
line has no claim to either a distinctive type or in- 
verted commas. It is not as if it were “ These are 

• 

our reasons,” Is it possible that Mr. Collier can hold 
the new reading which he gives us in his one volume 
edition, probably on the authority of his MS. anno- 
tator, “ These are their seasonsy'' to be what Shake- 
speare really WTote ? Tim is their season might have, 
been conceivable : but who ever heard it remarked of 
any description of phenomena that these are their sea^ 
sons ? 

/y 109. Unto the climate. — The region of the earth, 

, according to the old geographical division of the globe 
f into so many Climates y which had no reference, or only 
an accidental one, to differences of temperature. 

> 110. A strange-disposed time. — We should now have 

I to use the adverb in this ^nd of combination. If we 
still Strang e-^shapedy it is because there we seem 

to have a substantive fSr the adjective to qualify ; 
,just as w e have in high-mind-ed, strong^ind~edy able- 
'%odUedy and other similar forms. In other cases, again, 
Lit is the adjective, and not the adverb, that enters into 
|the dbmposition. of the verb ; thus we say strange^ 
Rooking, madAooT^gy heavy-lookingy etc., because the 
Terb is to* look strange^ etc., not to look strangely 
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(which has quite another meaning). ^Foreign-built 
may he regarded as an irregular formation, occasioned 
probably by our having no such adverb as foreignly* 
Even in home-built tthe, adverb home has a meaning 
{at home) which it never has when standing alone. 

110. dean from the puiyose, — A use of clean (for 
completely) now come to be accounted inelegant, though 
common in the translation of the Bible. “ Frorti the 
purpose” is away from the purpose. 

112. The metre of this speech stands, or rather 
hobbles, thus in the origin^ edition : — 

“ Good-niglit then, Caska : 

This disturbed Skie is not to walke in.” 

117. Your ear is good^ etc, — The old copies have 
“ What night is this Bui, ifotwithstanding the su- 
pernumerary short syllable, the only possible reading 
seems to be the one which I have given ; “ Cassius, 
what a night is this!” Tlie a is plainly indispen- 
sable ; for surely Casea cannot be supposed to ask 
what day of the month it is. What he says can only 
be understood as an exclamation, similar to that of 
Cinna, in 135 : “ What a fearful night is this ! ” As for 
the slight irregularity in the prosody, it is of perpetual 
occurrence. Thus, only thjrty lines lower down (in 
122) we have an instance of it produced exactly as 
here : — “ Name to thee a nfan most like this dreadful 
night.” And so again in 155 : — “ Are then in coun- 
cil ; and the state of a man.^’ 

120. So full of faults, — The' woj* d faulty formerly, 
though often signifying no more than it now does, 
carried sometimes (as here) a much greater weight of 
meaning than we now attach to it. Confyi4&. 
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120. Th^ ihundeT^-stone. — The thunder-stone is the 
imaginary produce of the thunder, which the ancients 
called Brontia^ mentioned by Pliny {N. S, xxxvii. 10) 
as a species of gem, and as th^t which, falling with 
the lightning, does the mischief. It is the fossil 
commonly called^ the Belemnite, or Pinger-stone, and 
now known to be a shell. Wo still talk of the thwnder- 
holt, which, however, is commonly confounded with 
the lightning. The thunder-stone was held to be 
quite distinct from the lightning, as may be seen 
from the song of Guiderius and Arviragus in Oymhe^ 
line, iv. 2. 

“ Child. Fear no more the lightning-flash. 

Arc. Nor the all-droadcd thimdcr-stone.** 

122. Yon are dull^etc^ — The commencement of this 
speech is a brilliant specimen of the blank verse of the 
original edition : — 

“ You are dull, Caska : 

And those sparkes of Life, that should be in a Homan, 

You doe want, or else you use not. 

You looke pale, and gaze, tind put on fcare, 

And cast your selfe in wonder. 

To see,” etc, 

^^'^122. Cast yourself in wonder. — Does this mean 
throic yourself into a paroxysm of wonder ? Or may 
cast yourself mean cast your self, or your mind, about, 
as in idle conjecture ? The Commentators are mute. 
Shakespeare sometimes* has in where we should now 
use mto. In an earlier stage of the language, the dis- 
tinfction now esjjablishcd between in and into was con- 
stantly disregarded; and in some idiomatic expres- 
sions, thef radical fibres of a national speech, we stilT 
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have m used to express what is commonly and regu- 
larly expressed by into. To fall in love is a familiar 
example. 

" 122. Why old men^ etc, — Blackstone’s novel point- 

ing of this passage is ingenious : — “ Why old men 
fools” (i. e, why we have all these fires, etc., why we 
have old men fools). But the amendment is hardly 
required ; or, at any rate, it would not go far to give 
us a perfectly satisfactory text. Nor does there seem 
to be any necessity for assigning to calculate the sin- 
gular sense oi prophesy (which the expression adduced 
by Johnson, to calculate a nativity, is altogether in- 
sufficient to authorize). There is probably some cor- 
. ruption ; but the present line may be very well under- 
i stood as meaning merely, why not only old men, but 
-even fools and children, speculate upon the future; 
or, still more simply, >l\'hy all persons, old and young, 
and the foolish as well as the wise, take part in such 
speculating and prognosticating.') Shakespeare may 
have been so far from thinking, with Blackstone, that 
it was something unnatural and prodigious for old 
men ever to be fools, that he has even designed to 
classify them with foolish persons generally, and with 
children, aS specially disqualified for looking witJi any 
very deep insight into the future. And so doubtless 
they are apt to be, when very old. 

122. Unto some monstrous state, — That is, I sup- 
pose, some monstrous or imnatural state of things (not 
some overgrown commonwealth). 

122. And roars, etc, — That is,‘ roj^ in the Capitol 
as doth the lion. Many readers, I -believe, go away 
with the notion that Cmsar is here compared hj Cas- 
sius to some Hve lion that was kept in the Capitol. Or 
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perhaps it may he sotnetimes imagined that he alludes 
to the same lion which Casca (though not in his hear- 
ing) has just been teUing Cicero that he had met 
“against the Capitol.” — The Second and two following 
Folios have tears for roars. Mr. Collier, however, 
prints Toars^ which we must therefore suppose is re- 
stored by his MS. annotator. 

122. No mightier than thyself, or me . — Of course, 
in strict grammar it should be than L But the per- 
sonal pronouns must be held to be, in some measure, 
emancipated from the dominion or tyranny of syntax. 
Who would rectify even Shelley’s bold 

lest there be 

No solace left for thou and me?” 

The grammatical law«ha|f so slight a hold that a mere 
point of euphony is deemed sufficient to justify the 
neglect of it. 

124. Let it he who it i^?.-^Not 'who it may he; Cas- 
sius, in his present mood, is above that subterfuge. 
Wliile he abstains from pronouncing the name, he will 
not allow it to be supposed that there is any doubt 
about tlie actual existence of the man he has been de- 
scribing. 

^ 124. Theivs and limhs . — The common signification 
of the word thews in our old writers is .mann^j^or 
qualities- of mind and deposition. This is the sense 
in which it is always used both by Chaucer and by 
Spenser. It is also the only sense of the Anglo-Saxon 
theaw. And even at a much later date any other sense 
seems to have b^en felt to be strange. The editors of 
the Third and ^^ourth Folios (1664 and 1685) sub- 
stitute in the present passage.. Pope, on the* 
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other hand, retaining, or restoring, thews ^ explains it 
as meaning here manners or capacities. But, even if 
the true meaning of the word were disputable in this 
passage considered by itself, the other instances of its 
use by Shakespeare would clearly show what sense he 
attached to it. They are only two. “ Care I,” says 
Falstaff, in the Second Part of King 3enry IV. (iii. 2), 
for the limb, the thcws^ the stature, bulk, and big 
assemblance of a man ? Give me the spirit. Master 
Shallow.” And exactly in the same way it is used by 
Laertes in Hamlet (i. 3) : — 

*'For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.” 

« * 

In all the three passages by thews Shakespeare means 
unquestionably brawn, nerves, muscular vigour. And 
to this sense, and this only, the word has now settled 
down ; the other sense, which was formerly so familiar 
in our literature, is quite gone out and forgotten. 
Shakespeare’s use of it had probably been always com- 
mon in the popular language. There appear in fact 
to have been two Anglo-Saxon words; theaw and theow, 
the latter the original of our modern thigh and also 
of Shakespeare’s thew. It is preserved, too, in the Scot- 
tish thowless, meaning feeble or sinewless. Only one 
or two instances, however, have been discovered of the 
word being used by any other English writer before 
Shakespeare in his sense of it. One is given by Nares 
from George Turbervile, who, in hia translation of 
Ovid*s Epistles^ first printed in 1567, has “ the thews 
of Helen’s passing [that is, surpassing] form.” In the 
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earlier versidn of Laj^morCs Bruty also, which belongs 
to the end of the twelfth century, we have in one place 
{verse 6361), “Monnene strongest of maine and of 
theawe of alle thissere theode” (of men strongest of 
main, or strength, and of sin^, of all this land). But 
Sir Frederic Madden remarks (III. 471) : — “ This is 
the only instance in the poem of the word being ap- 
plied to bodily qualities, nor has any other passage of 
an earlier date than the sixteenth century been found 
in which it is so used.” It may be conjectured that 
it had only been a provincial word in this sense, till 
Shakespeare adopted it. * 

124. Buty woe the while! — This, I believe, is com- 
monly understood to mean, alas for the present time ; 
but may not the meaning, here at least, rather be, 
alas for what hath cpme to pass in the meanwhile, or 
in the interval that has elapsed since the better days of 
our heroic*ancestors ? 

124. And we are ejoverned unlh.^W e now commonly 
employ hi/ to denote agency, and loith where there is 
only instrumentality; but that distinction was not 
formerly so fully established, and with was used more 
frequently than it is with us. 

126. I know where I icill wear this dagger y then , — 
The^true meaning of this line is ruined by its being 
printed, as it is in the* old, and also in most of the 
modem editions, without the comma. Cassius does 
not intend to be understood as intimating that he is^ 
prepared to plunge his dagger into his heart at that 
Umey but in that ca§€. 

^26. Can IS retentive to, — Can retain or confine 
the spirit. 

126. I know fhisy etc, — The logical connexion of 
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If I know this” is with ‘‘That part of tyi^nny,” etc.; 
but there is also a rhetorical connexion with “ Know 
all the world besides.” As if he had said, “ Knowing 
this, I can shake off, etc.; and, I knowing this, let all 
others too know and Ibe aware that I can,” etc. 

127. The power to cancel^ etc, — Here, it will be 
observed, we have power reduced to a monosyllable, 
although it had been employed as a dissyllable only 
five lines before, “ Never lacks power,” etc. 

128. He were no lion, etc, — His imagination is still 
filled with the image by which he has already pictured 
the tyranny of the Dictator ; — “ roars, as doth the 
lion, in the Capitol.” — Hind, a she stag, is correctly 
formed from the A.S. hinde, of the same meaning; 
our other hind, a peasant, was in A.S. hine and hina, 
and has taken the d only for the sake of a fuller or 
firmer enunciation. It may be noted, however, that, 
although there is a natural tendency in certain sylla- 
bles to seek this addition of breadth or strength, it is 
most apt to operate when it is aided, as here, by the 
existence of some other word or form to which the d 
properly belongs. Thus, soun (from sonner and sono^ 
has probably been the more easily converted into 
eomd from having become confounded in the poj)ular 
ear and understanding with the adjective sound and the 
verb to sound, meaning to search ; and such obsolete or 
dialectic forms as d/rownd and swound (for drown and 
swoon) may be supposed to have been the more readily 
produced through the misleading influence of the parts 
of the verb which actually and properly end in d or 
ed. As we have confounded the old^ hinde and hine, 
BO we have also the A. Saxon herd, or heord, meaning 
“U flock or crowd (the modem German heerde), with 
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hyrd^ meanilig a keeper or tender (the modem German 
hirt) ; our one form for both being now herd, 

128. My amwer must be made. — I must answer for 
what I have said. 

129. To such a ma/riy TKht is, etc. — Vtd. 67. — To 
'fleer, (or flear, a^s is the old spelling) is to moc k, or 

laugh at. The word appears to have come to us from 
thfi Norse or Scandinavian branch of the Gothic, — one 
of the roots of our English tongue which recent phi- 
lology has almost abjured, although, besides all else, 
we owe to it even forms of such perpetual occurrence 
as the are of the substantive verb and the ordinary 
sign of our modem genitive (for such a use of the 
preposition of, common to us with the Swedish, is un- 
known to the old Anglo-Saxon, although we have it in 
full activity in the Semi-Sax(jQ, as it is called, of the 
twelfth century). 

129. Hdld, )ny hand. — That is, Stop, there is my 
hand. The comma is distinctly marked in the early 
editions. 

129. Be factious for redress of all these griefs . — 
Here factious seems to mean nothing more than ac- 
tive or urgent, although everywhere else, I believe, in 
Shakespeare the word is used in the same disreputable 
sense which it has at present. Oriefs (the form still 
used imthe French language, and retained in our own 
with another meaning) is his by far more common 
Word for what we now call grievances, although he has 
that form too occasionally (which Milton nowhere 
employs). Vid. 43ft. 

130. To v/ndergo, with me, an enterprise. — We 

should now rather say to undertake where there is 
anything to be done. . 
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130. Of honour Shy dangerous i^o words 

w^re perhaps intended to make a compound adjective, 
although the hyphen with which they are connected 
by most of the modem editors is not in the oldest 
printed text. The language does not now, at least in 
serious composition, indulge in corfipounds of this 
description. 

130. By this they stay for me. — That is, by tfeis 
time. And it is a mode of expression which, like so 
many others which the language once possessed, we 
have now lost. Tet we still say, in the same sense, 
ere this, before this, after this, the preposition in these 
phrases being felt to be suggestive of the notion of 
time in a way that ly is not. 

— ^130. There is no .. . loalhing. — In another con- 
nexion this might mean, 'that there was no possibility 
of walking ; but here the meaning apparently is that 
there was no walking going on. ’ 

130, The complexion of the element. — That is, of the 
heaven, of the sky. North, in his Plutarch, speaks 
of “ the fires in the element.” 

130. In favour'' s lihe the worh. — The reading in all 
the Tolios is “ Is favors” (or ‘‘favours” for the Third 
and Fourth). The present reading, which is that ge- 
nerally adopted, was first proposed by J ohnson ; and 
it has the support, it seems, of Mr. Collier’s MS. an- 
notator. Favour, as we havo seen {Vid. 54), means 
aspect, appearance, features. Another emendation 
that has been proposed (by Steevens) is “ Is favoured.” 
But to say that the complexion of a thing is either 
featured like, or in feature like, to something else is 
very like a tautology. I should be strongly inclmed 
*to adojtf; Eeed!s ingenious conjecture, “ Is rfeverous,’^ 
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which he supports Iby quoting fWm Macheihy ii. 3, 
“ Some say the earth Was feverous and did shake.” 
So also in CoriolanuB^ i. 4 ; — “ Thou mad’st thine 
enemies shake, as if the wor^ Were feverous and did 
tremble.” Feveroiis is exactly the sort of word that, 
if not very distinctly written, would be apt to puzzle 
and be mistaken by a compositor. It may perhaps 
codnt, too, for something, though not very much, 
against both “favour’s like” and “favoured like” that 
a very decided comma separates the two words in the 
original edition. 

/ 134. One incorporate to our attempts. — One of our 
body, one united with us in our enterprise. The ex- 
pression has probably no more emphatic import. 

135. There's two or three.— The contraction therms 
is still used indifferently with a singular or a plural | 
though the'j^e is scarcely would be. 

136. * Am I not staid for . — This is the original read- 
ing, which has been restored by Mr. Knight. The 
common modem reading is, “Am I not staid for, 
Cinna;” the last word being inserted (and that with- 
out notice, which is unpardonable) only to satisfy the 
supposed demands of the prosody. 

1117. This speech stands thus in the First Folio : — 

^ “ Yes, you are. O Cassius 

If you could but winne the Noble Brutus 
To our party — 

The common metrical arrangement is : — 

“Yes, 

^ You are. ^0 Cassius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our paHy.” 

No person either having or believing himself to have, 
a true feeling of the Shakespearian Aythni can be- 
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lieve this to he rigW. Nor am Ilbetter satisfied with 
Mr. Knight’s distribution of the lines, although it is 
adopted by Mr. Collier : — 

^ Y^, you are. 

O, Cassius, if you could but win the noble Brutus, 

To our party ; ’* 

which gives us an extended line equally unmusical 
and undignified whether read rapidly or slowly, fal- 
lowed (to make matters worse which were had enough 
already) by what could scarcely make the commence- 
ment of any kind of line. I cannot doubt that, what-, 
ever we are to do with “"Yes, you are,” — whether 
we make these comparatively unimportant words the 
completion of the line of which Cassius’s question 
forms the beginning, or take them along with what 
^jUows, which would give us a line wanting only the 
first syllable (and deriving, perhaps, from that muti- 
lation an abruptness suitable to the occasion) — the 
close of the rhythmic flow must be as I have given 
it: — 

“ O, Cassius, if you could 
But win tbe noble Brutus to our party.” 

138. Where Brutus may hut find it . — If hut be tlie 
true word (and be not a misprint for hesf)^ the inean- 
ing must be, Be sure you lay, it in the praitor’s chair, 
only taking care to place it so that Brutus may be sure 
to find it. 

138. Upon old Brutus' statue . — Lucius Brutus, who 
expelled the Tarquins, the reputed ancestor of JMarcus 
Lucius Brutus ; also alluded to in 56, There was a 
Brutus nnce,” etc. 

139. I will hie. — To hie (meaning to hasten) is used 
reflectively, as well as intransitively, but hot other- 
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■wise as an active v5rb. Its rool^^ppears to be the 
A.S. hyffe, meaning mind, study, earnest application; 
whence the various verbal forms hyggm, hygim, Jiie- 
gan, Tiiggan, higian, hogian, hugiaji, and perhaps others. 
JSug is probably another modem derivative from the 
same root. 

139. And so bestow these papers. — This use of be- 
stow (for to place, or dispose of) is now gone out; 
though something of it still remains in stow. 

140. ^ompey's theatre. — The same famous structure 
of Pompey’s, opened with shows and games of unpa- 
ralleled cost and magnificence some ten or twelve 
years before the present date, which has been alluded 
to in 130 and 138. 

142. Tou have right well conceited. — To conceit is 
another form of our stjll fafailiar to conceive. And 
the noun conceit, which survives with a limited mean- 
ing (the conception of a man by himself, which is so 
apt to be one of over-estimation), is also frequent in 
Shakespeare with the sense, nearly, of what we now 
call conception, in general. So in 349. Sometimes it 
is used in a sense which might almost be said to be 
the opposite of what it now means ; as when Juliet 
(in Borneo and Juliet, ii. 5) employs it as the term to 
denote her all-absorbing affection for Borneo : — 

“ Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament : 

They are but beggars that can count their worth 5 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 

I cannot sum the sum of half my wealth.” 
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ACT SECOND. 

Scene let — The heading here in the Folios (in 
which there is no division into Scenes), is merely 
Enter Brutus in his Or char Assuming that Bru- 

tus was probably not possessed of what we now call 
distinctively an orchard (which may have been dhe 
case), the modem editors of the earlier part of the 
last century took upon them to change Orchard into 
Garden, But this is to carry the work of rectifica- 
tion (even if we should admit it to be such) beyond 
.what is warrantable. To deprive Brutus in this way 
of his orchard was to mutilate or alter Shakespeare’s 
conception. It is probable that the words Orchard 
.and Oard>en were commonly understood in the early 
part of the seventeenth century in the senses which 
they now bear ; but there is nothing in their etymo- 
logy to support the manner in which they have come 
to be distinguished. A Garden (or yard, as it is still 
called in Scotland) means merely a piece of ground 
girded in or enclosed ; and an Orchard (properly Ort- 
yard) is, literally, such an enclosure for wofis^ ^pr 
herbs. At one time Orchard used to be written HorU 
yard, under the mistaken notion that it was derived 
from hortus (which may, however, be of the same 
stock). 

143. Sow near to day, — How near it may be to the 
day. 

143. I would it were Compare the use of 

fault here with its sense in 120. 

143. When, Lucius, when? — This exclamation had 
not formerly the high tragic or heroic sound which it 
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would now have, ft was merely a customary way of 
calling impatiently to a servant who had not obeyed a 
previous summons. 

147. But for the general.— The general was formerly 
a common expression for what we now call the com- 
munity or the people. Thus Angelo in Measure for 
Measure, ii. 4 : — 

• “ The general, subject to a well-wished king, 

Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Crowd to his presence.” 

147. And that craves,— It might be questioned whe- 
ther that here be the demonstrative (as it is commonly 
considered) or the relative (to the antecedent “ the 
bright day”). 

147. Crown him ? That , — Here the emphatic that 
appears to be used exactly as so (etymologically of 
the same import) often is. Tid, 57, Either, or any 
equivalent term, thus used, might obviously serve 
very well for the sign of aflBrmation ; in the present 
passage we might substitute ges for that with the same 
effect. The Erench oui, anciently oyl, is believed to 
be merely the ill of the classic ill-e, ilUa, ilUud, and 
the old Provenfal oc to be hoc. The common word 
for ges in Italian, again, si (not unknown in the same 
sense to the French toi^gue), may be another form of 
so. The three languages used to be distinguished as 
the Langue d* Oyl (or Idfigua Oytana), the Langue d Oc 
(or Lingua Occitana), and the Lingua di Si , — The 
pointing in the First Folio here is “ Orowne him that, 
Aijd then,” etc.^ • 

147. JDo danger , — The word danger, which we have 
borrowed from the French, is a corruption of the 
middle a'^e Latin domigerium, formed from drnmo. 
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It is, in fact, radically the same with the word damage, 
A detail of the variations of meaning which it has 
undergone in both languages would make a long 
history. In French also it anciently bore the same 
sense (that of mischief) which it has here. Some- 
. times, again, in both languages, it signified power to 
' do mischief or to injure ; as when Portia, in The Mer- 
\ chcmt of Venice (iv, 1), speaking to Antonio of Shy- 
dock, says, “ You stand within his danger, do you not 
I 147. The cd)uee of greatness is^ etc. — The meaning 
/apparently is, “ The abuse to which greatness is most 
subject is when it deadens in its possessor the natural 
sense of humanity, or of that which binds us to oUr 
kind ; and this I do not say that it has yet done in 
the case of Caesar ; I have never known that in him 
selfish affection, or mere passion, has carried it over 
reason.” Bemorse is generally used by Shakespeare 
in a wider sense than that to which it is now re- 
stricted. 

^ 147. Bvi ^tis a common proof — A thing commonly 

proved or experienced (what commonly, as we should 
say, proves to be the case). 

147. Whereto the climber upward^ etc. — There is 
no hyphen in the original text connecting climber and 
'upwardy as there is in some. modem editions; but if 
there could be any doubt as to whether the adverb 
should be taken along with tdimber or with turnSy it 
would be determined by the expression in Machethy iv. 

2 : — “ Things at the worst will cease, or else climb up- 
ward To what they were before.”* 

147, The vpmost rowid. — The step of a ladder has 
come to be called a round, I suppose, from its being 
TMually cylindrically shaped. Mr. Knight (whose col-- 
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lation of thi old copies is in general so remarkably 
careful) has here (probably by a typographical error) 
utmost. 

147. The lose degrees. — The lower steps of the 
ladder — les has d'Ogres (from fhe Latin gradus') of the 
French. The e^thet hase^ however, must be under- 
stood to express something of contempt, as well as to 
de^gnate the position of the steps. 

147. By which he did ascend. — It is not the syn- 
tax of our modem English to use the auxiliary verb 
in such a case as this. Yid. 16. 

147. Then^ lest he may^ prevent. — We should not 
now say to prevent lest. But the word prevent con- 
tinued to convey its original import of t o come befo re 
more distinctly in Shakespeare’s day than it does now. 
Yid. 161 and 70f. , ^ 

147. Will year no colour for the thing he is. — Will 
/take no 8h<?vr, no plausibility, no appearance of being 
a just quarrel, if professed to be founded upon what 
Caesar at present actually is. The use of colour, and 
colourable, in this sense is still familiar. 

147. What he is, augmented. — AV^hat he now is, if 
augmented or heightened (as it is the nature of things 
that it should be). 

147. Would run to these, etc. — To such and such 
extremities (which we must suppose to be stated and 
explained). Yid. 109. • 

147. Think him as. — We do not now use think in 
this sense without a preposition. 

147. As his kind.—^h\ke his species. 

147. And kilYhim in the shell.— lit is impossible 
not to feel the exj^ressive effect of the hemistich here, 
yhe line itself is, as it were, killed in the shell. 

K 
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148. This speech is headed ili the Folios ‘‘ Enter 
Imcius^ The old Stage direction, “ Gives him the 
Letter is omitted by most of the modem editors. 

149. The ides of March, — The reading of all the 
ancient copies is “the first of March;” it was Theo- 
bald who first made the correction, which has been 
adopted by all succeeding editors (on the ground that 
the day was actually that of the ides). At the S2;me 
time, it does not seem to be impossible that the poet 
may have intended to present a strong image of the 
absorption of Bmtus by making him forget the true 
time of the month. The reply of Lucius after con- 
sulting the Calendar — “ Sir, March is wasted fourteen 
days” — sounds very much as if he were correcting 
rather than con^rming his master’s notion. Against 
this view we have the considerations stated by AV^ar- 
burton : — “We can never suppose tl^ speaker to 
have lost fourteen days in his account, ile is here 
plainly ruminating on what the Soothsayer told Cfesar 
[t. 2] in his presence {Beware the ides of Marcli],^^ 
Mr. CoUier also prints “the ides but whether or no 
upon the authority of his MS. annotator does not ap- 
pear. — Mr. Knight, I apprehend, must be mistaken 
in saying that Shakespeare found “ the frst of March” 
in North’s Blutarch : the present incident is not, I 
believe, anywhere related by Plutarch, 

153. Brutus, thou sleep^^t ; awahe ! — I have en- 
deavoured to indicate by the printing that the second 
enunciation of these words is a repetition by Brutus 
to himself, and not, as it is alv^ays made to appear, 
a further portion of the letter. The letter unques- 
tionably concluded with the emphatic adjuration, 
“ Speak, strike, redress !” It never, after this, would 
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have proceeded to go over the ground again in the 
same words that had been already used. They would 
have only impaired the effect, and would have been 
quite inappropriate in their new place. We see how 
the speaker afterguards repeats in the like manner 
each of the other clauses before commenting upon it. 

153. Where I have took. — Vid, 46. 

153. Speak, strike, redress! — Am I entreated ? — 
The expression is certainly not strengthened by the 
then which was added to these words by Hanmer, in 
the notion that it was required by tlie prosody, and 
has been retained by Steevens and other modem edi- 
tors. At the same time Mr. Knight’s doctrine, that 
“ a pause, such as musl^ be nuide after redress, stands 
in the place of a syllable,” will, at ^ny rate, not do 
here ; for we should wai>)b two sylhibles after redress. 
The best way is to regard the supposed line as being 
in reality ?wo Ixemistichs ; or to treat the words re- 
peated from the letter as no part of the verse. How 
otherwise are we to manage the preceding quotation, 
“ Shall Eome,” etc. ? 

153. I make thee promise, — I make promise to thee. 
In another connexion, the words might mean I make 
thee^to promise. The Second Folio has the pro- 
mise.” The heading that follows this speech, and also 
155, in the First Folio is Enter Inicius, 

153. Thou receivest, — Mr. Collier prints receiv'st , — 
it is not easy to conjecture why. 

154. March is wasted fourteen days, — In all the old 
edi^pns it is fifteen. The correction was made by 
Theobald. 149. Mr. Collier has also fourteen. 
Does he follow his ]MS. annotator? — The heading which 

^precedes is ‘‘ Enter Lucius^ ^ in the original text. 
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1^. The genivs and the mortal instruments , — The 
commentators have \\Titten and disputed lavishly upon 
these celebrated words. Apparently, by the genius 
we are to understand the contriving and immortal 
mind, and most probably the mortal instruments are 
the earthly passions. The best light* for the interpre- 
tation of the present passage is reflected from 186, 
where Brutus, advising with his fellow conspirators 
on the manner in wdiich they should dispatch their 
mighty victim, not as blood-thirsty butchers, but as 
performing a sacrifice of w'hich they lamented the 
necessity, says : — 

“ Let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants an act of rage, 

And after seem to chide ’em.*’ 

% 

The servants here may lie taken to be the same with 
the instruments in the passage before us. It has been 
proposed to understand by the mortal instruments the 
bodily pow’ers or organs ; but it is not obvious how 
these could be said to hold consultation w ith the genius 
or mind. Neither coidd they in the other passage be 
so fitly said to be stirred up by the heart. 

155. And the state of a man . — This is the original 
reading, in w hich the prosodical irregularity is nothing 
more than what frequently occurs. The common 
reading omits the article. There is certainly nothing 
gained in vividness of expression by so turning the 
concrete into the abstract. — The Exit Lucius attached 
to the first line of this speech is modern. 

156. Your brother Cassius . — Cassius had married 
Junia, the sister of Brutus. 

158. No, Sir, there are mo^e with him. — Moe, not 
more, is the word here and in other passages, not only.. 
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in the First, but in ftU the Pour Polios. It wa|^ro- 
bably the common form in the popular speech through- 
out the seventeenth century, as it still is in Scotland 
in the dialectic (pronounced exactly as the' Eng- 
lish may). No confusion or ambiguity is produced in 
this case by the retention of the old word, of continual 
occurrence both in Chaucer and Spenser, such as 
m 5 ;kes it advisable to convert the ihen^ which the ori- 
ginal text of the Plays gives us after the comparative, 
into our modem than. In some cases, besides, the 
moe is absolutely required by the verse ; as in Bal- 
thazar’s Song in Much Ado About Nothing {ii. 3) : — 

“ Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 

Or dumps so dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy.” 

t • 

160. Pinched about their ears. — Pulled down about 
their ears.^ 

160. By any marh of favou/r. — That is, of feature 
or countenance. Vid. 54. 

161. When evils are most free . — When evil things 

have most freedom. ; 

161. To mash thy monstrous image . — The only pro- 
sodical irregularity in this line’ is the common one of 
the one supernumerary short syllable (the age of visage) 
The t\fo unaccented syllables which follow the fifth 
accented one have no effect. 

161. Hide it in smiles. — This is the old reading, 
which Mr. Knight has restored. He states that all 
tlje jnodern editions have in it. 

161. For ifihou path, thy native semblance on . — 
Coleridge has declared himself convinced that we 
should here read “ if thou put thy native semblance 
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oii;’^nd Mr. Knight is incKned to agree with him, 
seeing that ^utte might be easily mistaken for pathe. 
\ Jf path be the word, the meaning must be, If thou 
I go forth. Path is employed as a verb by Drayton, 
but not exactly in this sense : he speaks of pathing a 
passage, and pathing a way, that is, making or smooth- 
ing a passage or way. There is no comma or other 
point after path in the old copies. • 

161. To hide thee from prevention, — To prevent 
(prffi-venire) is to come before, and so is equivalent in 
effect with to hinder^ wKich is literally to make behind. 
I make that behind me which I get before. — The head- 
ing that follows is in the old copies ; — Enter the Oon- 
gpirators^ Cassius, Casca, JDecius, Cinna, Metellus, and 
Trebonius,^' 

162. We are too bold upon your rest. — We intrude 
00 boldly or unceremoniously upon your rest. 

168. This Casca; this Cinna ; etc. — I print this 
speech continuously, as it stands in the original edition, 
and as Mr. Knight has also given it. It might perhaps 
be possible, by certain violent processes, to reduce it 
to the rude semblance of a line of verse, or to break 
it up, as has also been attempted, into something like 
a pair of hemistichs ; but it is far better to regard 
it as never having been intended for verse at all, like 
many other brief utterances of the same levbl kind 
interspersed in this and all the other Plays. 

173. And yon grey lines. — This is the reading of all 
the Folios. Why does Mr. Collier print yond' ? 
f 174. Which is a great way, e/c.-t-The commentators, 
who flood us with their explanations of many easier 
passages, have not a word to say upon this. Casca 
means that tha point of sunrise is as yet far to the , 
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south (of east), weighing (that is, taking into account, 
or on account of) the unadvanced period of the^year. 
But is there not some allusion, which the look and 
tone of the speaker might express more clearly than 
his words, to the great act about to be performed in 
the Capitol, and'the change, as of a new day, that was 
expected to foUow it ? Otherwise, it is diflScult to 
understand the elaborate toiphasis of the whole speech, 
— more especially the closing words — 

“ and the hlj:h East 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here.” 

175. Give me your hands all over. — That is, all in- 
cluded. The idiom is still common. 

177. Ifmt the face of men. — The commentators are 
all alive here, one proposing^to read fate of men, ano- 
ther faith of men, another faiths (as nearer in sound 
to face). ^ It is difficult to see much difficulty in the jj 
old reading, understood as meaning the looks ofjnen. /] 
It is preferable, at any rate, to anything which it has 
been proposed to substitute. 

177. The time‘'s abuse , — This, apparently, must be 
taken in the sense of the prevalence of abuse gene- 
rally, all the abuses of the time. 

177. Hence to his idle bed. — That is, bed of idle- 
ness, ©r in which he may lie doing nothing (not vacant 
or unoccupied bed, as i^me would understand it). 

177. So let high-sighted tyranny. — High-looking, 
"^proud. — Some modem editions have rage instead of 
ran^e^ probably by^an accidental misprint. 

177. Till edteh man drop by lottery. — That is, pro- 
bably, as if by thance, without any visible cause why 
he in particidar should be struck down or taken off. 
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It has been suggested, however, that there may be an 
allusion to the process of decimation. 

^ 177. Than secret Romans. — Eomans bound to se- 
^crecy. 

177. And will not palter. — To palter (perhaps ety- 
mologically connected falter) means to shuffle, to 
equivocate, to act or speak unsteadily or dubiously 
wth the intention to deceive. It is best explained by 
the well-known passage in Macbeth {v. 7) : — 

“ And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter vrith us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 

177. Or we mil fall for it. — Will die for it. 

177. Men cautelous. — Cautelous is given to cautels, 
full of cautels. A cautel^ from the Koman law-term 
cautela (a caution, or security), is mostly ^uscd in a 
discreditable sense by our old English writers. The 
caution has passed into cunning in their acceptation 
of the word ; — it was natural that caution should be 
popularly so estimated; — and by cautels they com- 
monly mean craftinesses, deceits. Thus we have in 
Hamlet (i. 3) ; — 

“ And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will” ’ 

And in the passage before us cautelous is cautious 
* and wary at least to the point of cowardice, if not to 
that of insidiousness and trickery. 

177. Old feeble carrions. — Carrions^ properly masses 
of dead and putrefying flesh, is a favourite term of con- 
tempt with Shakespeare. 

177. Such suffering souls, etc. — See the note on that 
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gentleness as m4A, •In the present speech we have 
both the old and the new phraseology ; — such . . . that 
in one line, and such ... in the next. — Suffering 
souls are patient, all-endurin|; souls. 

177. The even virtue of owr enterprise, — The even 
virtue is the firm and steady virtue. The owr is em- 
phatic. 

i77. Nor the insuppressive mettle, — The keenness 
and ardour incapable of being suppressed (however 
illegitimate such an application of the word may be). 
For mettle see 102. 

177. To think that, — The easiest supplement, or 
filling up of the ellipsis, is, so as to think. 

177. Is guilty of a several bastardy, — The etymology 
of the word bastard is uncertain. Shakespeare pro- 
bably took his notion cf wliat it radically expressed 
from the convertible phrase base-born. By a several 
bastardg here is meant a special or distinct act of 
baseness, or of treason against ancestry and honour- 
able birth. 

178. But what of Cicero ? etc, — Both the prosody 
and the sense direct us to lay the emphasis on him, 

178. He will stand very strong. — He will take part 
witji us decidedly and warmly. 

, 181. It shall be said^ h^s judgment, etc, — Mi*. Guest, 

in the f aper “ On English Verbs,” in the Second Vo- 
lume of the Proceedings of the Philological Society, 
which has been already referred to, adduces some ex- 
amples to show that the primary sense of shall is to 
ow^.. Hence the use of should which is still common 
in the sense of pught. ‘‘ The use of shall to denote 
future time,” Mr. Guest continues, “ may be traced 
.to a remote antiquity in our language ^ that of will is 
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of mucli later origin, and prevailed chiefly in our nor- 
thern dialects. — Writers, however, who paid much at- 
tention to their style generally used these terms with 
greater precision. The assertion of will or of duty 
seems to have been considered by them as implying 
to a certain extent the power to wiU or to impose a 
duty. As a man has power to will for himself only, 
it was only in the first person that the verb toill coold 
bo used with this signification ; and in the other per- 
sons it was left free to take that latitude of meaning 
which popular usage had given to it. Again, the 
power which overrides the will to impose a duty must 
proceed from some external agency ; and consequently 
shall could not be employed to denote such power in 
the first person. In the first person, therefore, it was 
left free to foUow the popular meaning, but in the 
other two was tied to its original and more precise 
signification. These distinctions still continue a shib- 
boleth for the natives of the two sister kingdoms. 
Walter Scott, as is weU known to his readers, could 
never thoroughly master the difficulty.” 

In the Third Edition of Dr. Latham’s English Lan- 
guage, pp. 470-474, may be found two other explana- 
tions ; the first by the late Archdeacon Julius Charles 
Hare (from the Cambridge Philological Museum, ii. 
203), the second by Professor De Morgan (from the 
Proceedings of the Philological Society, iv. 185 ; No. 
90, read 25th Jan. 1850). 

The manner of using shall and will which is now so 
completely established in England, and which through- 
out the greater part of the^ country is so perfectly uni- 
forpi among all classes, was as yet only growing up 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. TMs 
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was very clearly shown some years ago by a writer in 
Blackwood's Magazine^ by comparing many passages 
of the authorized version of the Scriptures, published 
in 1611, with the same passages in the preceding 
translation, called the Bishops' Bihle^ which had ap- 
peared in 1568. *The old use of shall^ instead of will^ 
to indicate simple futurity, with the 2nd and 3rd per- 
sons, as well as with the Ist, is still not uncommon 
with Shakespeare. Here, in this and the next line, 
are two instances — “ It shall be said,” “ shall no whit 
appear.” So afterwards we have, in 187, “ This shall 
mark our purpose necessary;” in 238, “ CfiBsar should 
be a beast without a heart;” in 351, “The enemies 
of Caesar shall say this ;” in 620, “ The enemy, march- 
ing along by them, By them shall make a fuUfer num- 
ber up.” ^ 

. 181. Shall no whit appear, — Whit is the A. Saxon 
wiht^ any fhing that exists, a creature. It is the same 
word with wight^ which we now use only for a man, 
in the same manner as we have come in the language 
of the present day to understand creature almost ex- 
clusively in the sense of a living creature, although it 
was formerly used freely for every thing created, — as 
whm Bacon says {Advance, of Learning^ B. i.), “The 
wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is 
the coiftemplation of the creatures of God, worketh ac- 
cording to the stuff, and is limited thereby;” or as it 
is written in our authorized version of the Scriptures 
(1 Tim, iv. 4), “ Every creature of God (ttciv ktLctim. 
®€op) is good, and nothing to Ae refused, if it be re- 
ceived with than^ksgiving.” No whit is not anything, \ 
nowhat, not at all. 

, ,^182. Let m not break with him, — That is, Let us* 
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not break the matter to him. *This is the sense in 
which the idiom to break with is most frequently found 
in Shakespeare. Thus, in Mach Ado About Nothing 
(t. 1), the Prince, Don Pedro, says to his favourite 
Don Claudio, “ If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it ; 
and I will break with her;” that is^ I will open the 
matter to her. And again, in the same scene ; Then 
after to her father will I break.” So in The Two Qm^ 
tlemen of Verona {iii. 1), “ I am to break with thee of 
some affairs.” But when in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor (iii, 2), Slender says to Pord, in answer to his 
invitation to dinner, “ We have appointed to dine with 
Mistress Anne, and I would not break with her for 
more money than I’ll speak of,” he means he would 
I nofr break his engagement with her. The phrase is 
I ;nowhere, I believe, used by Shakespeare in the only 
\ sense which it now bears, namely, to quarrel with. 

186. A shrewd contriver, — The adjective shrewd is 
generally admitted to be connected with the substan- 
tive shrew; and according to Home Tooke {Div. of 
Parley, 457-9), both are formations from the A.S. 
verb syrwan, syrewan, or syrewian, meaning to vex, to 
molest, to cause mischief to, from which he also de- 
duces sorrow, sorry, sore, and sour, Bosworth (who 
gives the additional forms syrwian, syrwyan, searwian, 
searwan, searian, serian), interprets the A.S. verb as 
meaning to prepare, endeavour, strive, arm, to lay 
snares, entrap, take, bruise. A shrew, according to 
this notion, might be inferred to be one who vexes or 
molests ; and shrewd 'vi#! mean endowed with the qua- 
lities or disposition of a shrew. Shrew, as Tooke re- 
1 marks, was formerly applied to a male as well as to a 
"female. So, on the other hsmA,, paramour and lover. 
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now only used of males, were formerly also applied to 
females ; and in some of the provincial dialects villain 
is still a common term of reproach for both sexes 
alike. 

Both to shrew and to heshrew are used by our old 
writers in the sense of to curse, which latter verb, 
again, also primarily and properly (from the AA cur- 
sa'm or cursian) signifies to vex or torment. Now, it 
is a strong confirmation of the derivation of shrewd 
from the verb to shrew that we find shrewd and curst 
applied to the disposition and temper by our old wri- 
ters in almost, or rather in precisely, the same sense. 
Shakespeare himself affords us several instances. 
Thus, in Much Ado About Nothing {ii, 1), Leonato 
having remarked to Beatrice, “ By my troth, niece, thou 
wilt never get a husband if fhou be so shrewd of thy. 
tongue,’’ his brother z\ntonio adds, assentingly, “In 
faith, she’s* too curst^ So, in A Midsu/mmer Nighfs 
Dream {iii. 2), Helena, declining to reply to a torrent 
of abuse from Hermia, says, “I was never curst; I 
have no gift at all in shrewishness,^^ And in The 
Taming of the Shrew {i, 2), first we have Hortensio 
describing Katharine to his friend Petrucio as “ in- 
tol^able curst, and shrewd, and froward,” and then 
we have Katharine, the shrew, repeatedly designated 
“ Kathflriiie the curst , At the end of the Play she 
is called “ a curst shrew,^’ that is, as we might other- 
wise express it, an ill-tempered shrew. 

Shrew, by the w^ay, whether the substantive or the 
verb^ always, I believe, and ^Iso shrewd very fre- 
quently, appear fhroughout the First Folio with ow as 
the^iphthong, instead of ew ; and in The Taming of 
the Shrew the word shrew is in various places made to * 
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rhyme with the soimd of o ; so that there can be little 
doubt that its common pronunciation in Shakespeare’s 
day was shrow, and also that the same vowel sound 
was given to shrewd or shrowd in at least some of its 
applications. It is the reverse of what appears to have 
happened in the case of the word which probably was 
formerly pronounced shew (as it is stiU often spelled), 
but now always show. Thus Milton, in his 7th Son- 
net : — 

“ How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth. 

Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year ! 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 

^ But my late spring no bud or blossom shewHh'* 

In the case, again, of streiv, or straw, neither mode 
either of spelling or of pronunciation can perhaps be 
said to have quite gone dut, although the dictionaries, 
I believe, enjoin us to write the word with an e, but 
to give it the sound of an o. In the passage before us 
the First Folio has “ a shrew’ d contriver.” 

As it is in words that iU-temper finds the readiest 
and most frequent vent, the terms curst, and shrew, 
and shrewd, and shrewish are often used with a special 
reference to the tongue. But sharpness of tongue, 
again, always implies some sharpness of understand- 
ing as well as of temper. The terms shrewd and 
shrewdly, accordingly, have come to convey usually 
something of both of these ^qualities, — at one time, 
perhaps, most of the one, at another of the other. 
The sort of ability that we call shrewdness never sug- 
gests the notion of anything very high : the word has 
always a touch in it of the sarcastic or disparaging. 
But, on the other hand, the disparagement which it 
•expl'esses is nqver without an admission of something 
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also that is creditalale or flattering. Hence it had 
come to pass that a person does not hesitate to use 
the terys in question even of himself and his own 
judgments or conjectures. We say, “ I shrewdly 
suspect or guess,” or “ I hhve a shrewd guess, or 
suspicion,” taking the liberty of thus asserting or as- 
suming our own intellectual acumen under coveir of 
thq, modest confession at the same time of some little 
ill-nature in the exercise of it. 

Even when shrewd is used without any personal re- 
ference, the sharpness which it implies is generally, if 
not always, a more or less unpleasant sharpness. “ This 
last day was a shrewd one to us,” says one of the 
Soldiers of Octavius to his comrade, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, 9, after the encounter in which they had 
been driven back by Antony ilear Alexandria. Shrewd^ 
ness is even used by Chaucer in the sense of evil gene- 
rally, or at least for what of it may be expressed by 
the tongue ; as in The Souse of Fame, Hi. 537 : — 

Speke of hem harm and shreuednesse, 

Instead of gode and worthinesso.^* 

186. If he improve them. — That is, if he apply them, 
if he turn them to acjcount. It is remarkable that no 
notbe is taken of this sense of the word either by 
Johnson or Todd. Many examples of it are given by 
Webster under both Improve and Improvement, They 
are taken from the writings, among others, of Tillot- 
Bon, Addison, Chatham, Blackstone, Gibbon. We all 
remember 

A • “ Ho;v defth the little busy bee 

Injprove each shining hour.’* 

Even Johnson himself, in The Bambler, talks of a man • 
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“ capable of enjoying an.d improf)ing life,” — by which 
he can only mean turning it to account. The im of 
improve must be, or must have been taken tg be, the 
preposition or the intensive particle, not the in nega* 
tive, although it is the latter which we have both in 
the Latin improhus and improho, and idso in the French 
improuveTy the only signification of which is to disap- 
prove, and although in the latinized English of sgme 
of our writers of the sixteenth century to improve oc- 
curs in the senses both of to reprove and to disprove. 

187. And envy afterwards. — Envy has here the sense 
often borne by the Latin invidia^ or nearly the same 
with hatred or malice. And this, as Malone remaiks, 
is the sense in which it is almost always used by 
Shakespeare. 

187. Let m he sacrijtcers. — I cannot think that the 
"Let's he of the First Folio indicates more, at most, 
than that it was the notion of the original printer or 
editor that sacrificers should be pronounced with the 
emphasis on the second syllable. If we keep to the 
ordinary prondnciation, the line will merely have two 
supernumerary short, or unaccented, syllables ; that 
is to say, “ sacrificers, but not” will count for only 
two feet, or four syllables. This is nothing more than 
what we have in many other lines. 

187. We all stand vp^ etc.— Spirit is the CKiphatic 
word in this line. , 

187. Let's carve him as a dish. — Mr. Collier has 
crave him.” But surely this must be an error of 
the press. 

187. And let our hearts, etc. — Vid. 155. 

187. This shall mark. — For the shall see 181. — 
"The old reading is “ This sl^ make,' which is sense, 
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if at all, only on the assumption that make is here 
equivalent to make to seem. I have no hesitation in 
accepting the correction, which we owe to Mr. Col- 
lier’s MS. annotator. We have now a clear meaning i 
perfectly expressed ; — this will show to all that our 1 
act has been a measure of stem and sad necessity, not ) 
the product of envy (or private hatred). 

187. Onr purpose necessary^ etc . — There is nothing 
irregular in the prosody of this line, nor any elision 
to be made. The measure is completed by the en of 
envious ; the two additional unaccented syllables have 
no prosodical effect. 

188. Yet I do fear him . — The old reading is, Yet 
I fear him the do was inserted by Steewns. It im- 
proves, if it is not absolutely required by, the sense 
or expression as well as the prosody. Mr. Knight, by, 
whom it is rejected, says, ‘‘ The pause which naturally 
occurs beJ5)re Cassius offers an answer to the impas- 
sioned argument of Brutus would be most decidedly 
marlted by a proper reader or actor.” This pause Mr. 
Knight would have to be equivalent to a single short, 
syllable, or half a time. Surely one somewhat longer 
would have been necessary for the effect supposed. — 
The^manner in which the next line is given in the 
original text shows that the printer or so-called editor 
liad no* notion of what the words meant, or whether 
they had any meaning:* in his exhibition of them, 
with a full-point after Ccesar^ they have none. 

^ 189. Is to himself, etc. — To think, or to take thought, 
seeing to have been formerly used in the sense of to 
give way to sorrow and despondency. Thus, in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, Hi. 11, to Cleopatra’s question, 
after the battle of Actium, “ What shall we do, Eno- 

L 
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barbuBp” the answer of that worthy is, “ Think and 
die.” 

189. And that were much he should, — That would 
be much for him to do. 

190. There is no fear vn him, — That is, cause of fear. 
It is still common to use terror in this active sense, — 
as when in 549 Brutus says, There is no terror, Cas- • 
sins, in your threats.” 

192. The clock hath stricken, — Vid, 46. 

194. Whether Ccesarwill come forth to day or no , — 
Whether is thus given uncontracted here in all the 
old copies. And it might have so stood, inoffen- 
sively enough, in all the other passages in which the 
slight irregularity of the superfluous short syllable 
has been got rid of by its conversion into where or 
poheW, 

194. Quite from the main opinion, — “ Quite from” 
is quite away from. Malone remarks that "the words 
‘‘main opinion” occur also in Troilus and Cressida^ 
where, as he thinks, they signify, as here, general 
estimation. The passage is in i, 3 : — 

“ Why then we should our main opinion crush 
In taint of our best man.” 

Johnson’s interpretation is perhaps better; — “lead- 
ing, fixed, predominant opinion.” Mason has^^ingeni- 
ously proposed to read “ mean opinion” in the present 
passage. 

194. Of fantasy^ etc, — Fantasy is fancy, or imagi- 
nation, with its unaccountable anticipations and ap- 
prehensions, as opposed to the calcuTations of reason. 

, By ceremonies^ as Malone notes, we hre to understand 
' here omens ox signs deduced from sacrifices or other 
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ceremonial rites. The word is used again in the same 
sense in 283. For another sense of it see 16. 

194. These apparent prodigies, — Appa/rent is here 
plain, evident, about which there can be no doubt ; as 
in Falstaff’s (to Prince Henry) “Were it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent ^ {First part of 
King Henry the Fourth^ i. 2), — where the here is also 
certainly intended to coincide with the heir, giving 
rise to a suspicion that the latter w’ord may have, some- 
times at least, admitted of a diflerent pronunciation 
in Shakespeare’s day from that which it alw'ays has now. 
Tn other casevs by apparent we mean, not emphatically 
apparent, or indisputable, but simply apparent, ap- 
parent and nothing more, or wdiat wo otherwise call 
probable or seeming. “The sense is apparent” wofUdj 
mean that the sense is plain ; the apparent sense is,’’il 
that the sense seems to be. 

194. The unaccustomed terror , — Unaccustomed is 
unusual; wo now commonly employ it for unused 
to. Terror has liere the active sense, as fear has in 
190. 

194. \d7i^Z the persuasion of his augurers, — Augurer, 
formed from the verb, is Shakespeare’s usual word, 
instead of the Latin augur, which is commonly em- 
ployed, and w^hich he too, how^ever, sometimes has. 
So agifin in 230. 

195. That unicorns, ets, — “Unicorns,” says Steevens, 
“are said to have been taken by one who, running 
behind a tree, eluded the violent push the animal was 
making at him, so that his horn spent its force on the 
trunk, and stuck fast, detjiining the beast till Jie W'as 
dispatched by the hunter.” He quotes in illustration 
Spenser’s description {F, Q, ii, 5) : — , 
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Like as a lion whose imperial power 
A proud rebellious unicorn defies, 

To avoid the rash assault and wrathful stour 
Of liis fierce foe him to a tree applies ; 

And when him running in full course ho spies, 

He slips aside 5 the whiles the fiurious beast 
His precious horn, sought of liis enClnies, 

Strikes in the stock, ne thence can be releast. 

But t-o the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast.” 

“ Bears,” adds Steevens, are reported to have been 
surprised by means of a mirror, which they would 
gaze on, affording their pursuers an opportunity of 
taking the surer aim. This circumstance, I think, is 
mentioned by Claudian. Elephants were seduced into 
pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which 
a proper bait to tempt them was exposed. 8ee Pliny’s 
Natural History^ Booh Beference might also 

be made to a speech of Timon to Apomantus in Timon 
of Athens^ iv. 3, ‘‘K thou wert the lion,” etc., which 
is too long to be quoted. The import of the For^ with 
which Decius introduces his statement, is not seen till 
we come to his “But when I tell him,” etc., which, 
therefore, ought not, as is commonly done, to bo sepa- 
rated from what precedes by so strong a point as the 
colon, — ^the substitute of the modern editors for the 
full stop of the original edition. 

195. He says he does, being then most Jlattereih — The 
ing of being counts for nothing in the prosody. For 
the ed oi flattered, see the note on 246. 

197. By the eighth hour, — It is the eight hour in the 
first three Folios. The author, however, probably 
wrote eighth, ' 

199. Both bear Ccesar hard. — Vid. 105. In the 
Second Folio the hard in this passage is changed into 
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hatred. But the meaning is manifestly different from 
what that would give, even if to bear one hatred were 
English at all. 

200. Oo along by him. — Pope, who is followed by 
the other editors before Malone, changed by into to. 
But to go along%y a person was in Shakespeare’s age 
to take one’s way where he was. So afterwards in 
020, ‘‘ The enemy, marching along by them” (that is, 
through the country of the people between this and 
Philippi). 

. 200. ril fashion him. — I will shape his mind to 
our purposes. 

201. The morning comes npon us. — It may just be 
noted that all the old copies have upon’s.” And 
probably such an elision would not have been thought 
inelegant at any time ir the seventeenth century. \ 

202. Let not our loohs put on our piirposesf^^wi on 
such expression as would betray our 2 )urposes- Com- 
pare the exhortation of the strong-minded wife of 
Macbeth to her husband {Macbeth^ i. 5 ) : — 

“ To beguile the time, 

Look ljk(‘ the time : bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocont flower, 

:>I]ut be the serpent under it.” 

202! Formed constancy . — Constancy in outward form, 
or aspect ; the appearance, at any rate, of perfect 
freedom from anxiety and the weight of our great de- 
sign. The original stage direction is; Fxcunt. Manet 
^r^.fus.'^ • 

202. The heqvy honey-dew of slumber. — This is the 
correction by jfr. Collier’s MS. annotator of the old 
. reading “ the honey-heavy dew.” I caianot doubt that 
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it gives US what Shakespeare wroto. The compound,” 
as Mr. Collier remarks, unquestionably is not honey- 
heavy^ but honey --dew, a well-known glutinous deposit 
upon the leaves of trees, etc. ; the compositor was 
guilty of a transposition.” We have a trace, it might 
be added, of some confusion or indistinctness in the 
manuscript, perhaps occasioned by an interlineation, 
and of the perplexity of the compositor, in the strange 
manner in which in the First Folio the deiv also, as 
well as the heavy ^ is attached by a hyphen ; thus, “ the 
honey-heavj^-Dew,” 

202. Thon hast no figures^ etc. — Pictures created by 
imagination or apprehension. 

205. You've ungently. — All the Folios have have ; 
which, however, was perhaps not pronounced differ- 
(;ntly from the modem elision adopted in the present 
text. A^s that elision is still common, it seems un- 
necessary to substitute tlu^ full You have^ as most of 
the recent editors have done. 

205. Stole from my led. — Vid. 46. 

205, I urged you further . — This is the reading 
of the old copies. Mr. Collier, as elsewhere, has far- 
ther. 

205. Which sometime hath his hour. — That is, its 

> 

hour. Vid. 54. 

205. Wafture of your hand. — Wafier is the form of 
the word in all the Folios. 

205. Fearing to strengthen that impatience. — For 
the prosody of such lines see the note on 426. 

205. An effect of humour. — Hwnour is the peculiar 
mood, or caprice, of the moment; a state of mind 
opposed or exceptional to the general disposition 'and 
eharacter. 
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205. Ajs it hath much prevailed on your condition , — 
Condition is general state of mind, or what we com- 
monly call temper. We still say ill-conditioned, for 
ill-tempered. Note how vividly the strong feeling 
from which Portia speaks !s expressed by her repe- 
tition of the muth — “ could it work so much As it hath 
much prevailed.” 

, 205. Bear my lord, — Por the principle upon which 
this form of expression is to be explained, see the 
note on 89. Though now disused in English, it cor- 
responds exactly to the Erench Cher Monsieur, The 
personal pronoun in such phrases has become ab- 
sorbed in the noun to which it is prefixed, ^d its 
proper or separate import is not thought of. A re- 
markable instance, in another fonn of construction, of 
how completely the pronoun in such established modes 
of speech was formerly apt to be overlooked, or treated 
as non-si^iificant, occurs in our common version of the 
Bible, where in 1 Kings, xviii.' 7, we have, And, as 
Obadiah was in the way, behold, Elijah met him : and 
he knew him, and fell on his face, and said. Art thou 
that my lord Elijah ?” 

209. Of the danh morning. — The Second Eolio 
(changes danJc into darJe. Mr. Collier retains danh ; 
but w^hether the restoration is made by his manu- 
script annotator we are not informed. 

209. Z? i^^/i^^/caZ.^-i-Medicinal. 

209. To add unto his sickness. — Ilis is misprinted 
hit in the Eirst Eolio. So in Macleth, i. 5, we have, 
in the same original text, “the effect and AzY,” appa- 
rently for “ the'effect and iC* (the purpose), — although 
the misprint, if it be one, is repeated in the Second 
Eolio, and is, as far as we can gather from Mr. Collier, 
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left uncorrected by his MS. anpotator. It is even 
defended as probably the true reading by Tieck. It 
cannot, at any rate, be received as merely a diflPerent 
way of spelling eV, deliberately adopted in this instance 
.and nowhere else throughout the volume : such a view 
of the matter is the very Quixotism of the belief in 
the immaculate purity of the old text. 

/ 209. You have some sick offence , — Some pain, <?r 
grief, that makes you sick. 

209. By the right and virtue of my place , — By the 
right that belongs to, and (as we now say) in virtue 
of (that is by the power or natural prerogative of) 
my place (as your wife). The radical meaning of the 
term virtue, connected with vis, and perhaps also 'v^dlh 
inreo, and with vir, is force (which word itself, indeed, 
with its Latin progenitor may possibly be from 

the same root). The old spelling of the English 
w'ord, and that which it has here in the Eirst Eolio, 
is vertue, as we still have it in the Erench vertu. 

209. I charm you. — Charm (or charme) is the read- 
ing of all the old printed copies, and Mr. Collier tells 
us of no correction by his MS. annotator. Pope sub- 
stituted clbarge, which was adopted also by Hanmcr. 
It must be confessed that the only instance which has 
been referred to in support of charm is not satisfac- 
tory. It is adduced by Steevens from Cyrnhelinc, i. 7, 
where lachitno says to Imogen, — 

“ ^Tis your graces 

That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out.’* 

This is merely the common application of the verb to 
aharm in the sense of to produce any kind of effect as 
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it were by incanliftti^n. Charm is no doubt a deri- I 
vative from carmen^ as incantation or enchantment is 
from cano. In the passage before us, I charm you (if 
such be the reading) must mean I adjure or conjur e 
you^ Spenser uses charm Vith a meaning which it 
does not now retain ; as when he says in his 8hep- 
herd's Kalendar {October^ 118), “ Here we our slender 
pipes may safely charm^' and, in the beginning of his 
Colin Clout's Come Home Again^ speaks of “ charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers,” that is, pla 3 nng or mo- 
dulating (not uttering musical sounds, as explained by 
Nares, but making to utter tliem). Still more peculiar 
is the application of the word by Marvel in a short 
poem entitled “ The Picture of T. C. in a Prospect of 
Plowers — 

Meanwhile, whust every verdant thing 

Itself does at thy beauty e/iam;” — 

tliat is, apparently, delights itself in contemplating 
thy beauty. We do not now use this verb thus re- 
flectively at all. There seems, however, to have been 
formerly a latitude in the application of it which may 
])ossibly have extended to such a sense as that which 
must be assigned to it if it w^as really the w ord here 
emfdoyed by Poi’tia. — Two stage directions are added 
here by Mr. Collier’s MS. amiotator:— “ 
where Portia says Upon my knees I charm you 
and “ liaising her" at 210. 

211. But, as it were, in sort, or limitation, — Only in 
a manner, in a degree, in some qualified or limited 
s^nse. We still say in a sort, 

211. To heep tcith you, etc, — To keep company with 
you. To keep in the sense of to live ^or dwell is of* 
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constant occurrence in our old WBi’tars ; and Nares ob- 
serves that they still say in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Where do you heep ? I Tceep in such a set of 
chambers. We sometimes hear it asserted that the 
word comfort^ as well as the thing, is exclusively Eng- 
lish. But it is also an old French word, though bear- 
ing rather the sense of our law term to comfort^ which 
is to relieve, assist, or encourage. And it exists, a|so, 
both in the Italian and in the Spanish. Its origin is 
an ecclesiastical Latin verb conforlo (from con and 
fortis), meaning to strengthen. 

211. And talk to you sometimes^ etc. — The truepro- 
sodieal view of this line is to regard the two combi- 
nations ‘‘to you ” and “in the ’’ as counting each for 
only a single syllable. It is no more an Alexandrine 
than it is a liexameter. 

213. Being fio fathered and so liushanded. — We have 
here two exemplifications of tlie remarkfthle power 
wliich our language possesses of turning almost any 
noun, upon occasion, into a verb. It may be called 
its most kingly prerogative, and may be compared to 
the right of ennobling exercised by the crown in 
our political constitution, — the more, inasmuch as 
words too, as well as men, were originally, it is pro- 
hahle, all ot equal rank, and the same word served 
universally v\s noun at one time and as verb at another. 
Most of our verbs that are of purely English or Gothic 
descent are still in tlieir siinplt'st 1‘onn nndistlngiiish- 
able from nouns. Tin* noun and the verb might Ik* 
exhibiU'd tv)gellu‘r in one sN>lcin of infection ; father^ 
for instanci*, niig]ith(‘at oiuk* tleclincd and conjugated, 
through imA fathering, and have fathered, and 

"will father, and all the other moods and tenses, as well 
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as ihxoM^ fathers amd father's, wcA of a father, and to 
a father, and the other so called nominal changes. It 
is to this their identity of form with the noun that our 
English verbs owe in a great measure their peculiar 
force and liveliness of expression, consisting as that 
does in their power of setting before us, not merely the 
fact that something has been done or is doing, but the 
act or process itself as a concrete thing or picture. 
''Shakespeare in particular freely employs any noun 
^whatever as a verb, 

213. 7 have made strong proof , — The prosody concurs 
here with the sense in demanding a strong emphasis 
upon the word strong. 

^ 214. All the charactery . — All that is charactered or 

^ expressed by my saddened aspect. The word, which 
occurs also in the Merry, Wives of Windsor, v. 5, is ac- 
cented on the second syllable there as well as here.* 
And no dbubt tins was also the original, as it is still 
the vulgar, accentuation of character. Shakespeare, 
however, always accents that word on the char-, as we 
do, whether he uses it as a noun or as a verb ; though 
a doubt may be entertained as to the pronunciation of 
the participial form both in the lines “ Are visiblj cha- 
ractered and engraved,'^ in The Ttvo Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, a, 7, and in the Show me 07]e scar charactered 
on the skin ” of the Second Part of King Jlenrg the 
Sixth, in, 1, as well as with regard to that of the com- 
pound which 0 (‘cur.s in Troihes and Cressida, Hi. 2,- - 

‘‘ And jiiiijlity i*liarafl<.Tl(‘S‘» art" jrratfd 
To diH 

— Tlie stage direction near tlie heginning of this speech 
.is incrtdy Knock in the original edition^ • 
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214. Lucius, wWs that knocks ? — Who is that who 
knocks ? The omission of the relative is a familiar 
ellipsis. Vid. 34. Who^s, and not lolio is, is the read- 
ing of all the FoKos. It is unnecessary to suppose that 
the two broken lines were intended to make a whole 
between them. They are best regarded as distinct 
hemistichs. Mr. Collier, however, prints “ Who is’t 
that knocks ?” Does he follow his MS. annotator -in 
this ? 

217. The Lig. (for Ligarius) is Cai. throughout in 
the original text. 

218. To wear a kerchief. — Kerchief is cover-chief 
the being the French chef liead (from the Latin 
Cap-Vit, which is also the same word with tlie Eng- 
lish Head and the Q-erman Jlaupi). But, the pro- 
per import of chief being forgotten or neglected, the 
name kerchief came to be given to any cloth used as 
a piece of dress. In this sense the wotd is stiU 
familiar in handkerchief, though both kerchief itself 
and its other compound neckerchief are nearly gone 
out. 

218. Would you xcere not sick I — I do not under- 
stand upon what principle, or in what notion, it is that 
the Shakespearian editors print would in such a con- 
struction as this with an apostrophe (’ Would). Even 
if it is to be taken to mean I would, the I will not be 
a part of the word which has^ b('en cut oif, like the i 
of it in the contraction ^tis. 

221. Thou, like an exorcist. — “ Here,” says Mason, 
“ and in all other places where the w^ord occurs in 
Shakespeare, to exorcise means to rai^e spirits, not to 
lay thgm ; and I believe he is singular in his accepta- 
tion of it.” The only other instances of its occur- 
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rencc, according to Mrs. Clarke, are ; — in the Song in 
Cymheline^ iv, 2 : — 

‘'No exorciser harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcr%ft charm thee ! 

Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee !” 

in AlVs Well that Ends Well, r. 3, where, on the 
appearance of Helena, thought to be dead, the King 
exclaims, 

“ Ts there no exorcist 
Bcguilc'a the truer office of mine eyes ?” 

and in the Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, i. 4, 
where Bolingbroko asks, “ Will her ladyship [the 
J)u(*hess of Gloster] behold and hear our exorcisms?” 
meaning the incantations and other operations by 
which they were to raise certain spirits. In Mr. Col- 
lier’s ono-t^oluine edition, in this speech, at the words 
“ ISoul of Home,” we have the stage direction, ^^Tliroio- 
ing away his bandage P 

221. ATy mortified spirit, etc. — Mort-tifi-ed here 
makcis four syllables, spirit counting for only one. 
And onort fied has its literal meaning of deadened, 

224. As we are going To whom it must he done , — 
While we are on our way to those whom it must be 
done te. The ellipsis is Ihe same as we have in 105, 

‘‘ From that it is disposed.” I do not understand how 
the words arc to be interpreted if we are to sepa- 
rate going from what foUows by a comma, as is done 
in most editions. 

^25. Set on yburfoot. — This was probably a some- 
what energetic ot emphatic mode of expression. In 
Scotland they say, “Put down your fo^t ” in exhort- ‘ 
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ing one to walk on briskly. — At t/be end of this speech 
the old copies have Thunder as a stage direction. 

Scene II. The emne. A Boom in Ccesar's Palace . — 
This is not in the old editions ; but the stage direction 
that follows is, only with Julius Ccesar (for Cccsar) . 

/ 227. Nor heaven nor earthy etc. — This use of nor . . . 
nor for the usual neither . . . nor of prose (as well as of 
or .. . or for either .. .or) is still common in our poetry. 
On the other hand, either was sometimes used formerly 
in cases where we now always have or ; as in Luhe vi. 
42 : — “ Why beholdest thou the mote tliat is in thy 
brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in 
thine ovni eye ? Either how canst thou say to thy 
brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in 
thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?”-K-The strict grammatical ^ 
principle would of course require “ has been at peace;” | 
but where, as here, the twd singular substantives are 
looked at together by the mind, it is more natural to 
regard them as making a plurality, and to use the 
plural verb, notwithstanding the disjunctive conjunc- 
tion (as it is sometimes oddly designated). 

229. Do present sacrifice. — In this and a good many 
other cases we are now obliged to employ a verb of a 
more specific character instead of the general do. This 
is a different kind of archaism from what we have in 
the do danger” of 147, where it is not the c/o, but 
the danger, that has a meaning w hich it has now lost, 
and for which the modem language uses another 
word. 

229. Their opinions of success. — That is, merely, of 
the issue, or of what is prognosticated by the sacrifice 
" as likely to happen. Johnson remarks (note on Othello, 
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iii. 3) that successo i^also so used in Italian. So like- 
wise is €ucce8 in French. In addition to earlier ex- 
amples of such a sense of the English word, Boswell 
adduces from Sidney’s Arcadia : — “ He never answered 
me, but, pale and quaking, went straight away ; and 
straight my heart misgave me some evil success and 
from Dr. Barrow, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century : — “ Yea, to a person so disposed, that success 
which seemeth most adverse justly may be reputed the 
best and most happy.” Shakespeare’s ordinary em- 
ployment of the word, however, is accordant with our 
present usage. But see 735, 736. Sometimes it is 
used in the sense of our modem succession ; as in A 
Winter'' s Tale, i. 2 : — Our parents’ noble names, In 
whose success wo are gentle.” In the same manner 
the verb to succeed, though meaning etymologically 
no more than to follow, has come to be commonly un- 
derstood, tv^hen used without qualification, only in a 
good sense. We still say that George II. succeeded 
George I., and could even, perhaps, say that a person 
or tiling had succeeded very ill ; but w hen we say 
simply, that any thing has succeeded, we mean that it 
has had a prosperous issue. 

233. I never stood on ceremonies, — Vid, 194. 

2^3. Becounts most horrid sights. — Who recounts. 
As in 34 and 214. 

233. Which drizzled Hood. — To drizzle is to shed 
(or to fall) in small drops. The Dictionaries bring it 
from the German rveseln (of the same signification) ; 
but the English word probably derives a main part of 
its peculiar efied: from the same initial dr which we 
have in drip, drop, drivel, etc. 

233. The noise of battle hurtled in fhe air. — The • 
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three last Polios substitute hurried for hurtled, Sur^ 
tie is probably the same word with hurl (of which, 
again, whirl may be another variation) . Chaucer uses 
it as an active verb in the sense of to push forcibly 
and with violence ; as in (7. T, 2618 : — 

“ And he him hurtlcth with his hors adoim 

and again in 0, T, 4717 : — ^ 

“ O lirste moving cruel firmament ! 

With thy diurnal swegh that croudest ay, 

And hurtlest all from est til Occident, 

That naturally wold hold another way.” 

Its very sound makes it an expressive word for any 
kind of rude and crushing, or “ insupportably ad- 
vancing,” movement. Hustle and justle (or jostle) 
may be considered, if not as ctlier forms, or somewhat 
softened modifications, of the same vocal utterance of 
thought, as at least fashioned upon the same principle. 

233. Horses did neigh j and dying men did groom , — 
This is the reading of the Second and subsequent 
Folios. The First has Horses do neigh, and dying 
men did grone.” We may confidently affirm that no 
degree of mental agitation ever expressed itself in any 
human being in such a jumble and confusion of tenses 
as this, — not even insanity or drunkenness. The 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds,’^ which 
we have a few lines before, ifcf not a case in point. It 
is perfectly natural in animatdi narrative or descrip- 
tion to rise occasionally from the past tense to the 
present ; but who ever heard of two facts or circum- 
stances equally past, strung together, as here, with an 
and, and enunciated in the same breath, being pre- 
sented the one as now going on, the other as only 
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having taken place ?• Mr, Collier’s MS. annotator, it 
is to be presumed, approves or accepts the did 
neigh” of the Second Folio. 

233. And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 
streets. — It is rare to find Shakespeare coming so near 
upon tlie same words in two places as he does here 
and in again dealing with the same subject in Hamlet, 

1 

“ Li the most high and palmy state of Eome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantlcss, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.” 

233. Beyond all use. — We might still say beyond 
aU use and wont.” 

234. Whose end is purposed, etc. — The end, or com- 
pletion, of which is designed by the gods. 

236. What say the augurers . — Vld. 194. — The pre- 
ceding sta^e direction is in the original edition ^Hnter 
a Servant.^ ^ 

238. In shame of coivardice . — For the shame of 
cowardice, to put cowardice to shame. 

238. Cipsar should he a heast. — We should now say 
Caesar icould be a beast. It is the same use of shall 
wh(Te we now use ivill that has been noticed at 181. 
Yet the fashion of saying It should appear, or It 
should seem (instead of It 'would), which has come up 
with the revived study of*our old literature, is equally 
at variance with the principle by wdiich our modern 
employment of shall and will is regulated. The use 
of shall and should .to indicate simple futurity with 
the second and third persons is stiU a characteristic 
of the provincial English of Ireland ; as, on the other 
hand, the tendency to employ will in that sense even 
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withthe first person continues 4o mark the Scottish 
dialect. 

238. We are two lions, — The old reading, in all the 
Folios, is We heare (or hear in the Third and Fourth). 
Nobody, as far as I am aware, has defended it, or af- 
fected to be able to make any sense of it. Theobald 
proposed We were^ which has been generally adopted. 

j But We are^ as recommended by Upton, is at once 
\ nearer to the original and much more spirited. It is 
a singularly happy restoration, and one in regard to 
which, I conceive, there can scarcely be the shadow of 
a doubt. It is adopted, I see, by Mr. Collier in his 
one-volume edition of the Plays ; but he ought to have 
. told us in his Notes and Emendations whether it is 
one of the corrections made by his MS. annotator, or 
^ how the passage, indisputably corrupt and unintel- 
ligible as it stood in the printed text before him, is 
treated by that individual. 

239. Is consumed in confidence, — As anything is 
consumed in fire. 

^ 240. For thy humour, — For the gratification of thy 
whim or caprice. Vid, 205. Mr. Collier’s MS. anno- 
tator directs that Caesar should here raise Calphumia, 
as he had that she should deliver the last line of her 
preceding speech kneeling. 

241. Caesar^ all hail! — Hail in this sense is the 
A. Saxon hael or hdl^ meaning hale, whole, or healthy 
(the modem German heiT), It ought rather to be 
spelled hale, Hail^ frozen rain, is from haegl^ haegel, 
otherwise hagol, haguly or haego\ (in modem German 
hageT) , 

242. To hear my greeting. — To greet in this sense 
19 the A. Saxon gretan, to go to meet, to welcome, 
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to salute (the grussm of the modem German). The 
greet of the Scotch and other northern dialects, which 
is found in Spenser, represents quite another A. Saxon 
verb, greotan^ or graetan^ to lament. 

244. To le afeard, — The common Scotch form for 
afraid is still feared^ or fea/rd, from the verb to fear^ 
taken in the sense of to make afraid ; in which sense 
it IS sometimes found in Shakespeare ; as in Measwre 
for Measure^ ii. 1 : — 

“ We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the beasts of prey 

And in Antony and Cleopatra^ iL 6 : — 

“ Thou const not fear us, Pompey, with thy sails.** 

246. That is enough to satisfy the senate. — Not (as 
the words might in othet circumstances mean^ enough • 
to ensure their being satisfied, but enough for me to 
do towards that end. 

246. She dreamt to night she saw mg statue, — The 
word statue is of frequent occurrence in Shakespeare ; 
and in general it is undoubtedly only a dissyllable. In 
the present Play, for instance, in the very next speech 
we have 

• Your statue spouting blood in many pipes.** 

And so likewise in 138, and again in 378. Only in 
one line, whicli occurs in* Michard the Thirds Hi, 7, 

‘^But like dumb statues or breathing stones,’* 

is it absolutely necessary that it should be regarded 
as of three syllables, if the received reading be cor- 
rect. In that pasSage also, however, as in every other, 
the word in the Pirst Polio is printed simply statttes , ' 
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exactly as it always is in the English which we now 
write and speak. 

On the other hand, it is certain that statue was fre- 
quently written statua in Shakespeare’s age ; and it 
is not impossible that its full pronunciation may have 
been always trisyllabic, and that it became a dissyllable 
only by the two short vowels, as in other cases, being 
run together so as to count prosodically only for one, 

“ From authors of the times,” says Eeed, in a note 
on The Two Oentlemen of Verona, iv» 4, “it would 
^ not be difficult to fill whole pages with instances to 
\ prove that statue was at that period a trisyllable.” But 
unfortunately he does not favour us with one such in- 
stance. Nor, with the exception of the single line in 
Bichard the Third, the received reading of which has 
,been suspected for another reason (IreatMng stones 
being not improbably, it has been thought, a misprint 
for unhreathing stones), has any decisive insrance been 
produced either by Steevens, who refers at that pas- 
sage to what he designates as Keed’s “very decisive 
note,” or by any of the other commentators anyw here, 
or by Nares, who also commences his account of the 
word in his Glossary by telling us that it “ w’^as long 
used in English as a trisyllable.” 

The only other lines in Shakespeare in w^liich it has 
been conceived to be other than a word of two sjlUables 
are the one now under examination, and another wliich 
also occurs in the present Play, in 424 : — 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue.” 

These two lines, it will be observed, are similarly con- 
structed in so far as this word is concerned ; in both 
the supposed trisyllable concludes the verse. 
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Now, we have inifny verses terminated in exactly 
the same manner by other words, and yet it is very 
far from being certain that such verses were intended 
to be accounted verses of ten syllables, or were ever 
so pronounced. 

First, there is the whole class of those ending 
with words in tion or sion. This termination, it is 
true, usually makes two syllables in Chaucer, and it 
may do so sometimes, though it does not generally, in 
Spenser ; it is frequently dissyllabic, in indisputable 
instances, even with some of the dramatists of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and particularly 
with Beaumont and Fletcher ; but it is never other than 
monosyllabic, I believe, in the middle of the line with 
Shakespeare, or only on the rarest occasions. Is it, 
then, to be supposed that he employed it habitually ^ 
as a dissyllable at the end of a line ? It is of con- 
tinual occifirence in both positions. For example, in 
the following line of the present speech, — 

But for your private satisfaction,” — 

can we think that the concluding word was intended 
to have any different pronunciation from that which 
it hjs in the line of Romeo and Juliet {ii. 2), — 

. “ What satisfaction danst thou have to night ?” 
or in this other from Othfello (Hi, 3), — 

** But for a satisfaction of my tliought ?” 

Is it probable that it was customary then, any more 
than it is now, to divide tion into two syllables in the 
one case more than in the other ? 

. Secondly, there are numerous verses terminating * 
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with the verbal affix ed, the sign of the preterite indica- 
tive active or of the past participle passive. This ter- 
mination is not circumstanced exactly as tion is : the 
utterance of it as a separate syllable is the rare excep- 
tion in our modem pronunciation; but it evidently 
was not so in Shakespeare’s day ; the distinct syllabi- 
cation of the ed would rather seem to have been al- 
most as common then as its absorption in the pre- 
ceding syllable. For instance, when Juliet, in Romeo 
and Juliet, iii. 2, repeating the Nurse’s words, ex- 
claims, 

“ Tybalt is and Romeo banished : 

That banished — that one word banished — 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts,” 

the ed in That lanished clearly makes a distinct sylla- 
ble ; and, that being the case, it must be held to be 
equally such in the two other repetitions the word. 
Butnn other cases its coalescence with the preceding 
syllable will only produce the same effect to which we 
are accustomed when we disregard the antiquated 
pronunciation of the tion at the end of a line, and read 
it as one syllable. In the present Play, for example, 
it might be so read in 305, — 

“Thy brother by decree is banished — 

I 

as it was probably intended (in another prosodical 
position) to be read afterwards in 310, — 

“ That I was constant Cimber should be banished,” 
and as it must be read in 306, — 

“ For the repealing of my banished brother.” 

Yet, although most readers in the present day would 
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elide the e in all tbe three instances, it ought to he 
observed that in the original edition the word is printed 
in full in the first and with the apostrophe in the two 
others. And this distinction in tlie printing is em- 
ployed to indicate the pronunciation throughout the 
volume. How such a line as 

“ Thy brother by decree is banished,” — 

being a very common prosodical form in Shakespeare, 
was intended by him to be read, or was commonly 
read in his day, must therefore remain somewhat 
doubtful. If, however, the e was elided in the pro- 
nunciation, such verses Avould be prosodically exactly 
of the same form or structure with those, also of very 
frequent occurrence, in which all that we have for a 
filth foot is the affix cr termination on the as- 
sumption that that was pronounced only as one syl- 
lable. * 

; One way of disposing of such lines would be to re- 
j gard them as a species of hemistich or truncated line. 
Akerses w^hich, although jiot completed, are correctly 
constructed as fiir as they go, oc(*ur in every Play in 
great numbers and of all dimensions ; and those in 
qi^estion would be such verses wanting the last sylla- 
ble, as others do the two or three or four or five last. 
This ‘explanation would take in the case of the lines, 
‘‘She dreamt to night s<ie saw my statue,” and “Even 
at the base of Pompey’s statue,” and of others simi- 
larly constructed, supposing stafice to be only a dis- 
syllable, as well aa all those having in the last foot 
only tion or qd. But most probably this particular 
kind of truncated line, consisting of nine syllables, 
would not occur so frequently as it does but for the 
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influence exerted by the memory of the old pronun- 
ciation of the two terminations just mentioned even 
after it had come to be universally or generally dis- 
used. For instance, although the word satisfaction 
had already come in the age of Shakespeare to be 
generally pronounced exactly as it is at the present 
day, the line “ But for your private satisfaction,” was 
the more readily accepted as a sufficient verse by 
reason of the old syllabication of the word, which, 
even by those who had abandoned it (as Shakespeare 
himself evidently had done), was not forgotten. Other 
lines having nothing more for their tenth syllable 
than the verbal affix ed, in which also an elision had 
become usual, would be acted upon in the same man- 
ner ; the ed would still retain something of the effect 
of a separate syllable even after it ceased to be so 
pronounced. But after the public ear had thus be- 
come reconciled and accustomed to such e form of 
verse, it might be expected to be sometimes indulged 
in by poetic writers when it had to be produced in an- 
other way than through the instrumentality of the 
half separable ed and the half dissyllabic iion. The 
line “But for your private satisfliction,” pronounced 
as we have assumed it to have been, would make such 
a line as “She dreamt to night she saw my statue” 
seem to have an equal right to be accounted legitimate, 
seeing that its efiect upon the ear was precisely the 
same. Still the conservative principle in language 
would keep the later and more decided deviation from 
the normal form comparatively infrequent. Some- 
times a singular efiect of suddenness and abruptness 
is produced by such a form of verse ; as in the sharp 
appeal .of Menenius, in the opening scene of Coriolanm^ 
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to the loud and grairiiloquent leader of the mutinous 
citizens, — 

“ What do you think, 

You, the great toe of this assembly ?’* 

Unless, indeed, we are to assume the verse here to 
he complete and regular, and that assembly is to he 
read as a word of four syllahles, as-sem-bl-y. In the 
present Play, however, at 295, we have an instance to 
which that objection docs not apply. The line there 
— “ Look, how he makes to Cscsar : mark him ” — is of 
precisely the same rhythm witli She dreamt to night 
she saw my statue,” and also with the one hy which 
it is immediately preceded, — “ I fear our purpose is 
discovered” (in 294), as well as with “Ue says he 
does, being then most flattered” (in 195), and many 
others, read (as it is probable they were intended to * 
be) without the distinct syllabication of the ed. 

After all, Shakespeare’s word may really have been 
statua, as Eeed and Steevens suppose. This is de- 
cidedly the opinion of Mr. Dyce, who, in his Be- 
marlcs on Mr, Collier'^ s and Mr. Knighfs editions {p. 
18G), calls attention to the following line from a copy 
of verses by John Harris, prefixed to the 1647 Polio 
of fhe Plays of Beaumont and Plctcher ; — 

Defaced statua and martyr’d book.” 

• 

I therefore have not,” he adds, ‘‘ the slightest.doubt 
tliat wherever statue occurs, while the metre requires 
tliree syllables, it is ^ typographical error for statua P 
Perhaps the best way would be to print statua in all 
cases, and to assume that that was the form which 
Shakespeare always wrote. Statua would have the • 
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prosodical value either of a dissyllable or of a trisylla- 
ble according to circumstances, just as Mantica^ for 
instance, has throughout Borneo and Juliet^ where we 
have in one place such a line as 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantu-a” (m. 3), 
or 

“ But I will write again to Mantu-a” (tJ. 2), 
and in another such as 

“ Sojourn in Mantua ; I’ll find out your man” (iiL 3), 
or 

So that my speed to Mantua there was stayed” {v. 2). 

246. TVhich, like a fountain with an hundred spouts. 
— This is the reading of both the First and Second 
Folio. Mr. Collier, however, has a hundred.” 

246. And these does she apply for warnings^ and 
'portents . — This is the reading of all the Folios. It is 
not quite satisfactory ; and the suspected ^corruption 
has been attempted to be cured in various ways. 
Shakespeare’s habitual accentuation of portent seems 
to have been on the last syllable. If the passage were 
in any one of certain others of the Plays, I should be 
inclined to arrange the lines as follows : — 

“ And those docs she apply for warnings, and 
Portents, attd evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begged that I will'stay at home to day.” ^ 

The crowding of short syllables which this would oc- 
casionuin the second line is much less harsh and awk- 
ward than what the received arrangement gives us in 
the first. But, so slight a monosyllable as and in the 
tenth place would give us a struefure of verse of 
which, although common in several of the other Plays, 
‘'we have no example in this. See Prolegomena. 
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Of evils immineM , — This conjectural emendation 
appears to be Warburton’s ; but it is also adopted by 
Mr. Collier, and possibly may have the sanction of his 
manuscript annotator. The reading in all the old 
copies is And evils.” 

247. For tinctures^ etc,— Tinctures and stains are 
understood both by Malone and Steevens as carrying 
an allusion to the practice of persons dipping their 
handkerchiefs in the blood of those vrhom they re- 
garded as martyrs. And it must be confessed that 
the general strain of the passage, and more especially 
the expression “ press for tinctures,” etc., wiUnot 
easily aUow' us to reject this interpretation. Yet does 
it not make the speaker assign to Cfesar by implication 
the very kind of death Calphumia’s apprehension of 
which he professes to regard as visionary ? The press- 
ing for tinctures and stains, it is true, would be a con- 
futation of so much of Calphurnia’s dream as seemed 
to imply that the Eoman people would be delighted 
with his death, — 


“ Many lusty Romans 

Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it.** 

Bo we refine too much in supposing that this incon- 
sistency between the purpose and the language of 
Decius is intended by the poet, and that in this brief 
dialogue between him find Caesar, in which the latter 
suffers himself to be so easily won over, — persuaded 
and relieved by the very words that ought naturally * 
to have confirmed iiis fears, — we are to feel the pre- 
sence of an unseen power driving on both the un- 
conscious prophet and the blinded victim ? Compare 
408. 
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A Johnson takes both tinctures dkid cognizance in the 
(heraldic sense as meaning distinctive marks of honour 
and armorial bearings (in part denoted by colours). 
But the stains and relics are not so easily to be ac- 
counted for on this supposition ; neither would it be 
very natural to say that men should press to secure 
such distinctions. The speech altogether Johij^on 
characterizes as ‘‘intentionally pompous’’ and “some- 
what confused.” 

249. The senate have concluded , — To conclude,^ for 
to resolve, is one of numerous expressions, which, al- 
though no longer used, are nevertheless almost as uni- 
versally intelligible as ever. They are the veterans, or 
emeriti, of the language, whose regular active service 
is over, but who still exist as a reserve force, or retired 
list, which may always be called out on special occa- 
sions. 

^ 249. Apt to he rendered . — Easy and likely to be 

^ thrown out in return or retaliation for your refusing 
to come. 

249. Shall they not whisper ? — "We should now say 
“ Will they not ?” Vid, 238. 

249. To your proceeding , — To your advancement. 

^ 249. And reason to my love is liable , — As if he hpd 

said, And, if I have acted wrong in telling you, my 
excuse is, that my reason where you are concenled is 
subject to and is overborne by^y affection. Vid, 67. 

250. In the original stage direction the namo of 
‘ Publius stands last, instead of first. 

^ 252. Are you stirred , — We have Ipst this applicatipn 
of stirred (for out of bed). The word how commonly 
used, docs not occur in Shakespeare ; and, what 
ift remarkable, it has hitherto, although we have long 
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been in the habit of fipplying it freely in yarioua other 
ways as well as in this sense, escaped all or most of 
our lexicographers. I do not find it either in Todd’s 
Johnson, or in Webster, or in Eichardson, or in 
Walker, or in Smart. Of course, the emphasis is on 
you. 

2^. 'Tis strucken eight. — Shakespeare uses all the 
thr^ forms, struck^ strucken^ and stricken, of which 
the existing language has preserved only the first. 
Vid. 192. Mr. Collier has here stricken. 

254. That revels long o’ nights. — Vid. 65. Here 
again it is a-nights in the original text. 

256. Bid them prepare. — The use of prepare thus 
absolutely (for to make preparation) is hardly now 
the current language, although it might not seem un- 
natural in verse, to which some assumption or imita- 
tion of the phraseology of the past is not forbidden. 

256. I have an hoards talk, etc. — Hour is here a dis- 
syllable, as such words often are. 

259. That every like is not the same . — That to be 
like a thing is not always to be that thing, — said in 
reference to CsDsar’s We, like friends.” So the old 
Scottish proverb, “ Like’s an ill mark and the com- 
moji French saying, as it has been sometimes convert- 
ed, “ Le vraisemblable n’estpas toujours le vrai.” The 
remark is surely to be supposed to be made aside, as 
well as that of Trebonius, in 257, although neither is 
so noted in the old copies, and the modern editors, 
while they retain the direction to that effect inserted 
by Epwe at 257, have generally struck out the similar 
one inserted by*Pope here. Mr. Collier, I see, gives 
both; but whether on the authority of his MS, annota- 
tor does not appear. , • 
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^ 259. TJie Tieart of Brutus yeejrns^ to think upon , — 

Yearns is earnes in the original text. It has been 
generally assumed that yearn and earn are radically 
the same ; the progress of the meaning probably being, 
it has been supposed, to fe^Lfitrongly — to desire or 
long for — ^to endeavour after — to attain or acquire. 
But Mr. Wedgwood has lately, in a paper pubi^hed 
in. the Proceedings of the Philological Society^ T, 33 
(No. 105, read 21 Feb., 1851), stated strong reasons 
for doubting whether there be really any connexion 
between ea/m and either yearn or earnest. The funda- 
mental notion involved in earn^ according to the view 
taken by Mr. Wedgwood, is tha| of harvest or reaping. 
The primary and essential meaning of yearn and 
nest^ again, (which are unquestionably of the same 
stock,) may be gathered frem the modern German 
ger% willingly, readily, ea^rly, which in A. Saxon 
was geom, and was used as an. adjective, signifying 
desirous, eager, intent. We now commonly employ 
the verb to yearn only in construction with for or 
after, and in the sense of to long for or desire strongly. 
Perhaps the radical meaning may not be more special 
than to be strongly affected. In the present passage it 
evidently means to be stung or wrung with sorrowi 
and regret. — “ To think upon that every like is” would^ 
not have been said in Shakespeare’s day, any more 
than it would be in ours, except under cover of the 
inversion. 

^ 260. Seev/rity gives way to, — In this sense (of leaving 

'^a passage open) we should now rather say to make 
way for. To give way has come to mean to yield and 
break under pressure. The heading of this scene in 
•the original text is merely, Enter Artemidorv^, 
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// 260. Thy lover . — As we might still say “ One who 
loves thee.” It is nearly equivalent to friend, and 
was formerly in common use in that sense. Thus in 
Psalm ccxxviii, 11, we have in the old version “My lovers 
and my neighbours did stand looking upon my trou- 
ble,” and also in the common version, “ My lovers and 
my friends stand aloof from my sore.” — So afterwards 
in ^5 Brutus begins his address to the people, 

“ Eomans, countrymen, and lovers.” Another change 
which has been undergone by this and some other 
words is that they are now usually applied only to 
men, whereas formerly they were common to both 
sexes. This has happened, for instance, to paramour 
and villain^ as well as to lover. But villain is still 
a term of reproach for a woman as well as for a man 
in some of the provincial dialects. And, although we 
no longer call a woman plover, we stiU say of a man * 
and womam that they are lovers, or a pair of lovers. I 
find the term lover distinctly applied to a woman in 
so late a work as SmoUett’s Coimt Fathom, published 
in 1754 : — “ These were alarming symptoms to a lover 
of her delicacy and pride.” Vol. I. ch. 10. 

260. Out of the teeth of emulation . — ^As envy {Ftd. 
187) is commonly used by Shakespeare in the sense of 
hafred or malice, so emulation, as here, is with him 
often &nyj or malicious rivalry. There are instances, 
however, of his empJoyiijg the word, and also the cog- 
nate tenns emulator, emulate, and emulous, not in an 
unfavourable sense. 

260. With traitors do contrive . — The word contrive 
in tile common .acceptation is a very irregular deri- 
vative from thfe ‘Erench controuver, an obsolete com- 
pound of trouver (to find). The English word appears* 
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to have been anciently written both controve and con- 
treve (Vid. Chaucer’s Bom. of the Bose, 4^49 and 
7547). Spenser, however, has a learned contrive of his 
own (though somewhat irregularly formed too), mean- 
ing to spend, consume, wear out, from the Latin con- 
tero, contrivi (from which we have also contrite). 

Scene IV. — The heading of this scene in the origi- 
nal text is only “ JEnter Portia and Lucitcs.'^ 

261. Get thee gone. — An idiom ; that is to say, a 

eculiar form of expression the principle of which 
cannot be carried out beyond the particular instance. 
Thus we cannot say either Make thee gone, or He got 
him (or himself) gone. Phraseologies, on the contrary, 
which are not idiomatic are paradigmatic, or may ser^’^e 
as models or moulds for others to any extent. All 
expression is divided into tjiese two kinds. And a 
' corresponding division majj^e made of the inflected 
parts of speech in any language. Thus, fot’ instance, 
in Greek or Latin, while certain parts of speech are 
indeclinable, those that are declined are either para- 
digmatic (that is exemplary), such as the noun and 
the verb, or non-exemplary, such as the articles and 
the pronouns. They might be distinguished as repro- 
ductive and non-reproductive. And such an airange- 
ment of them might be foimd convenient for some 
purposes. 

263. 0 constancy. — Not e;![actly our present con- 
stancy ; rather what we should now call firmness or 
resolution. In the same sense afterwards, in 297, 
Brutus says, “ Cassius, be constant.” The French 
have another use of constant, — H m* constant (It is 
certain), — borrowed from the Latin impersonal con- 
*stat, and not unknown tb consto. Vid. 310. 
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263. I have a maifs mind^ hut a womarCs might , — 
That is, but only a woman’s might, 

263. Sow hard it is for women to Tceep cotmsel , — 
Counsel in this phrase is what has been imparted in 
consultation. In the phrases To tahe counsel and To 
hold counsel it means simply consultation. The two 
words Counsel and Council have in some of their 
applications got a little intermingled and confused, 
although the Latin Consilium and Concilium,^ from 
which they are severally derived, have no connexion. 

267. I heard a hustling rumour^ like a fray, — Mr. 
Knight has by mistake “I hear.” — Rumour is here 
(though not generally in Shakespeare) only a noise ; 
Vifray is a fight, from the French ; hustle is apparently 
connected with husy^ which is Anglo-Saxon, and may 
perhaps be the same wf^ vdth the German hose^ 
wicked. This, if it be ^^might lead us to suspect 
that quich^% also wicked. And is weak ftiother varia- 
tion of the same etymon ? 

268. Sooth ^ madam, — Sooth, when used at all, may 
still mean either truth or true. We see that in Shake- 
speare’s time it also meant truly. The A. Saxon s6th 
is in like manner used in aU these different ways. It 
may be doubted whether this word has any con- 
nexion either with our modern verb to sooth, or with 
sweet (^anciently sot), the suss of the modern German. 

/ 269. Come hither, fellow; which way hast thou been? 
— The line, which stands thus in the original edition, 
and makes a perfect verse, is commonly cut up into 
two hemistichs. But “ which way hast thou been” is 
not a possible ccmimencement of a verse, unless we 
were to lay an emphasis on thou, which would be ab- 
surd. Our been, it may be noted, is here, and com- 
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monly elsewhere, hin in the oU text, as the word is 
still pronounced. Tyrwhitt would substitute Artemi- 
dorus for the Sootlisayer in this scene ; but the change 
is not necessary. It is to be observed that we have 
both Artemidorus and the Soothsayer in the next 
scene (the First of the Third Act). ISTevertheless, there 
is some apparent want of artifice in what may be 
almost described as the distribution of one part be- 
tween two dramatis j)ersoncB ; and there may possibly 
be something wrong. 

271. Wliat is't o'doch? — In the original text a 
cloche. Vid. 65. 

277. hnoxi.i'st thou any liarrdb s intended towards 
him ? — Any harm that is intended. As in 34 and 
214. 

278. None that I hnow^Mc. — Ilanmer and Stocvens 
object to th^r/?^?^// chance Hre, as at once unnecessary 
to the sense and injurious to the prosody.' We should 
not have much missed the two words, certainly ; but 
they may be borne with. The line is bisected in the 
original edition ; but, if it is to be accepted, it is bet- 
ter, perhaps, to consider it as a prolonged verse. In 
this somewhat doubtful instance the rhythm will be 
certainly that of an Alexandrine. Let the three ^yords 
hnoic will he, and also the three fear may chance, at 
any rate, be each and all emphatically enunciated. 

278. ril get me. — Compare this with get thee gone 
in 261, and also with get you home in 1. 

279. Ay me ! how weak a thing. — This is the read- 
ing of all the old copies. That of the modern editions, 
Mr. Collier’s one-volume included, is “ me !” 

279. The heart of woman is ! etc. — The broken lines 
here seem to require to be arranged as I have given 
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them. We do not get a complete yerse (if that were 
an object) by the incongruous annexation of the “ 0 
Brutus” to the previous exclamation. 

' 279. Brutm hath a suit, etq. — This she addresses in 
explanation to the boy, whose presence she had for a 
moment forgotten. 

279, Commend me to my lord. — In this idiomatic or 
Pormal phrase the word commend has acquired a some- 
tvhat peculiar signification. The resolution would 
3 ccm to be, Give my commendation to him, or Say that 
[ commend myself* to liim, meaning that I commit and 
recommend myself to his affectionate remembrance. 
So we have in Latin “ Me totum tuo amori fideique 
commendo ” {Cicero, Mpist. ad Att. Hi. 20) ; and Tibi 
me totum commendo atque trado ” {Id. Epist. Earn, 
ii. G). At the same time,^ considering the question 
of the origin and proper mMning of the English phrase 
tlie custom* of what Avas called Commendation in the 
Peudal System is not to be overlooked : the A^assal 
wms said to commend himself to the person whom he 
selected for his lord. Commend is etymologically the 
same w'ord with command; and both forms, with their 
derivatives, have been applied, in Latin and the mo- 
dern tongues more excluswely based upon it, as weU 
as in J^uglish, in a considerable variety of ways. 
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ACT THIED. 

All the heading that we have to this Act in the ori- 
ginal copy, where the wliole is thrown into one scene, 
is, “ Flourish, Enter Gcesar^ Brutm, Cassius, Ca^ha, 
jDecius, Metellus, Trelonius, Oynna, Antony, Lepidus, 
Artemedoms, Fuhlius, and the Soothsay er ,^^ — A Flou- 
rish is defined by Johnson “a kind of musical pre- 
lude.” It is commonly, if not always, of trumpets. 
Webster has omitted this sense of the word. It is of 
continual occurrence in the stage directions of our old 
Plays ; and Shakespeare has, not only in his Bicha/rd 
the Third, iv, 4, 

“ A flourish, trumpets ! — strike alarum, drums ! ” 
but in Titus Andronicus, w* 2, 

“ Why do tlie emperor’s trumpets flourish Uius ?” 

283. Doth desire you to d^er-read, — Over (or d^er) 
in corfiposition has four meanings : — I. Throughout 
(or over all), which is its effect here (answering to the 
per in the equivalent peruse) ; 2. Beyond, or in ex- 
cess, as in overleap, overpay; 3. Across, as in one 
sense of overlook ; 4. Down upon, as in another sense 
of the same verb. v 

^ 283. At your lest leisure, — Literally, at the. leisure 
that is best for your convenience, that best suits you. 
The phrase, however, had come to be understood as 
implying that the leisure was also to be as early as 
could be made convenient. 

283. This his humble suit, — Suit is from sue (which 
we also have in composition in emue, issue, pursue) ; 
and sue is the French suivre (which, again, is from the 
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Latin sequor^ secutusy, A suit of clothes is a set, one 
following or corresponding to another. Suite is 
the same word, whether used for a retinue, or for any 
other kind of succession (such as a suite of apart- 
ments). 

j385. That touches us? Ourself shall he last served, 
— This is the correction of Mr. Collier’s M8. annotator. 
The common reading is, “ What touches ourself shall 
be last served.” To serve, or attend to, person is a 
familiar form of expression; to speak of a thing as 
served, in the sense of attended to, would, it is appre- 
hended, be unexampled. The “ us ourself,” however, 
would be unobjectionable. Whatever may be the mo- 
tive or view which has led to the substitution of the 
plural for the singular personal pronoun in certain ex- 
pressions, it is evident that the plurality of the pronoun 
could not conveniently be allowed to carry along with 
it a corresjtonding transformation of all the connected 
words. Although an English kirig might speak of him- 
self as We, it would te felt that the absurdity was too 
great if he were to go on to say, ‘"We the Kings of 
England,” Hence such awkward combinations as “ We 
ourself,” or“TJs ourself;” which, however, are only 
exemplifications of the same construction which we 
constantly employ in common life when in addressing 
an individual we say “ You yourself.” The same con- 
tradiction, indeed, is inw)lved in the word Yourself 
standing alone. It may be observed, however, that 
the verb always follows the number of the pronoun 
which is its nominative, so that there is never any 
\nolation of the drdinary rule of grammatical concord. 
Upon the nature *of the word Self see Latham, Eng, 
Lan. 416. See also the note on 54, Bid lose his lusire. 
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289. There is ho such stage direction in the old 
editions as we now have at the end of this speech. 

292. The stage direction attached to this speech is 
also modern. 

^ 295. Ztooh^ Ivow he makes to Ccesar , — Wc should 

now say, he makes up. to. And we also say to make 
for, with another moaning. — For the prosody of this 
verse see note to 246. 

296. Casca, be stMen, eta. — We should now rather 
say, Be quick. Prevention is hindrance by something 
happening before that wliich is hindered. Vid. 147. 

296. Cassius on Cofsar never shall turn bach. — The 
reading of all the old copies is ‘‘ or C»sar,” and it is 
retained by most or all of the modern editors. It is 
interpreted by Eitson as meaning, “ Either Caesar or I 
shall never return alive.^’ But to turn back cannot 
mean to return alive, or to return in any way. The 
most it could mean would be to make a mo/einont to- 
wards returning ; which is so far from being the same 
thing with the accomplished rd^iuPn which tliis trans- 
lation would have it to imply that it may almost be 
said to be the very opposite. Besides, even if to turn 
back could mean here to leave or get away from the 
Capitol alive, although Cassius, by plunging his dagger 
into his own heart, would indeed have prevented him- 
self from so escaping, how was that act to bring*wdth it 
any similar risk to t^aesar ? T will slay myself, Cassius 
is supposed to say, whereby either I shall lose my life 
or Caesar will his. The emendation of “or Caesar” 
into Caesar” was proposed and is strongly sup- 
ported by Malone, although he did not venture to in- 
troduce it into his text. We have pTrobably the oppo- 
• site misprint of on for or in the speech of Paulina in 
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the concluding sccnei of The Winter^ s Tale, where the 
old copies give us — 


“ Tlien, all stand still : 

On : those that iliiiik it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depart.” 

\lt, hough Mr, Knight adheres to the on and the 
point. 

297, Cassius, he constant. — ViA, 263. 

297. Fopu^ius Lena spealcs iwt of our purposes . — 
Although this verse has twelve syllables, it is not for 
that an Alexandrine. Its rliythm is the same as if 
the last A^^ord had been merely the dissyllable pur- 
pose, or even a monosyllable, such as act or deed. It 
is completed by the strong syllable pur- in the tenth 
place, and the two unaccented syllables that foUow 
have no prosodical efiect. Of course, there is also an* 
oratorical emphasis on our, although standing in one 
of those places which do not require an accented syl- 
lable, but which it itffi mistake to suppose incapable 
of admitting such. 

297. Cccsar doth not change. — In his manner of look- 
ing, or the expression of his countenance. 

298. The stage direction attached to this speech is 
nfbdern. 

3Qp. He is addr€sscd.-*-To dress is the same word 
with to direct. Immediately from the French dresser, 
it is ultimately from the Latin rectus and directus, 
through the Italian rizzare and di/rizzare ; and its 
literal meaning, therefore, is, to make right or straight. 
Fbrm(}rly, accoj’dingly, anything was said to be dressed 
or addressed \then it was in complete order for the 
purpose to which it was to be applied. Thus, in tl^ 
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Second Part of King Senrg th& Fourth^ iv. 4, the 
King says, “ Our navy is addressed, our power col- 
lected;” and m A Midsummer Niglifs Pream^ v. 1, 
Philostrate, the Master of the Eevcls, makes liis official 
announcement to Theseus thus; — “So please your 
Grace, the prologue is addressed.” So Re is add/ressed) 
in the present passage means merely Heja^ready. j 
The primary sense of the word is stUl retained in such 
phrases as To dress the ranks ; and it is not far de- 
parted from in such as To dress cloth or leather, To 
dress a wound. To dress meat. The notion of deco- 
ration or embellishment which we commonly associate 
w'ith dressing does not enter fully even into the ex- 
pression To dress the hair. In To redress^ meaning * 
to set to rights again that which has gone wrong, to 
make that which was crooked once more straight, wo ^ 
have the etymological or radical import of the word ' 
completely preserved. To redress is to re-rectify. 
k^3D1. You are the first that rears your hand. — In 
strict grammar, perhaps it shoAd be either “ rears 
his” or “ rear your ;” but the business of an editor of 
Shakespeare is not to make for us in aU cases perfect 
grammiir, but to give us wffiat his author in all proba- 
bility wrote. A writer’s grammatical irregularities 
are as much part of his style, and therefore of his 
mind and of himself, as any other characteristic. ^ 

302. Casca. Are we all ready? 303. Caes. What is 
now amiss^ etc. There can, I think, be no doubt that 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator has here again given us 
the true reading, and a valuable restoration. What 
Casca could possibly mean by exclaiming “ What is 
now amiss, That Caesar and his Senate must redress ?” 
is nearly inconceivable. The question is plainly suit- 
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able to Caesar only, #o the person presiding ; the pro- 
ceedings could never have been so opened by any 
mere member of the senate. And the absurdity of 
supposing it to have been spoken by Casca becomes 
still stronger when we have lo consider it as a natural 
sequence of the Are we all ready?” which imme- 
diately precedes. Even if any one of the conspirators 
was likely to have made such a display, it was hardly 
Casca. 

301. Most 'puissant Cmsar. — Puissant^ and the sub- 
stantive form puissance^ are, I believe, always dissyl- 
lables in Milton ; with Shakespeare they generally are 
so (as here), but not always. Thus in King John, hi. 
1, the King says to the Bastard, 

“ Cousin, go draw our puissance together.” 

Walker, however, is mistaken in producing the line 

Either past, or not arrived to pith and puissance” 

(from the Chorus befote the Third Act of King Henry 
the Fifth) as necessarily to be read with the trisyllabic 
division of the word. It is not even probable that it 
ought to be so read, — barely possible. In Spenser too 
wejiave occasionally this pronunciation; — as in F, Q. 
V. 2, 7, For that he is so puissant and strong and 
again in st. 17, “ His puissance, ne bear himself up- 
right.” • 

305. These crouchings, — This is the correction (for 
the coachings of the old printed copies) of Mr. Col- 
lier’s MS. annotator.^ Surely, it does not admit of a 
doubt.^ 

305. And turn pre-ordinance, etc, — The reading of 
the old text here is into the lane of children.” Ma- * 
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lone actually attempts an explanation of the lane of 
children;” he says it may mean “the narrow conceits 
of children, which must change as their minds grow 
more enlarged!” The prostration of the human un- 
derstanding before what it has got to hold as autho- 
rity can hardly be conceived to go beyond this. John- 
son conjectured that lane might be a misprint for late ; 
and Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, it appears, makes 
the same emendation. The new reading may still be 
thought not to be perfectly satisfactory ; but at least 
it is not utter nonsense, like the other. In a passage 
which has evidently suffered some injury, we may per- 
haps be allowed to suspect that first decree” should 
be ^^jixed decree.” The word would bo spelled fixt^ as 
it is immediately afterwards in 310. 

805. Be not fond, etc, — Th^ sense in which fond is 
‘ used here (that of foolish) appears to be the original 
one; so that when tenderness of affection»iwas first 
called fondness it must have been regarded as a kind 
of foUy. In like manner what was thought of doting 
upon anything, or any person, may be inferred from 
the import of the word dotage. In Chaucer [ifomie is 
a fool ; and the word fondling can scarcely be said to 
have yet lost that meaning (though it is omitted by 
Dr. Webster). 

305. Such rebel blood That ivill be thaivcd , — Vid, 44. 

305. Low-crouched courtesies, — This is the correc- 
tion of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator : the Folios have 
“ Low-crooked-curtsies” (with hyphens connecting all 
the three words). We say to crouch low, but not to 
crooTc low, Curfsies, which we have here, is the same 
word which appears in the second line of the present 
‘ speecli as courtesies. It is akin to court and courte- 
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ous^ the immediate foot being the French cour ; which, 
again, appears to be the Latin curia ^ — or rather curiata 
(scil. comitia?')^ as is indicated by our English courts 
and the old form of the French word, which was the 
same, and also by the Itafian corte and the Spanish 
corte and cortes, Mr. Collier prints curtesies. It is 
curtsies in the Second Folio, as well as in the First. 

305. Know Cmar doth not lorong, etc , — This is the 
reading of all the old printed copies, and Mr. CoUier 
expressly states that is left untouched by his MS. cor- 
rector. We must take it as meaning, “ Caesar never 
does what is wrong, or unjust ; nor wiUhebe appeased 
(when he has determined to punish) without sufficient 
reason being shown.” At the same time, it must be ' 
confessed both that these two propositions, or affirma- 
tions, do not hang very well together, and also that 
such meaning as they may hav(^ is not very clearly or 
effectual^ expressed by the words. Nor without 
cause will he be satisfied” has an especially suspicious 
look. That ^‘without cause” should mean without 
sufficient reason being shown why he should be satis- 
fied or induced to relent is only an interpretation to 
which we are driven for want of a better. Now, aU 
this being so, it is remarkable that there is good evi- 
dence that the passage did not originally stand as we 
now»have it. Ben Jonson, in his Discoveries, speak-; 
ing of Shakespeare, s^s, “Many times he feU into) 
those things could not escape laughter ; as when hei 
said in the person of Caesar, one speaking to him] 

‘ Caesar, thou dost me wrong,’ he replied, ‘ Caesar did, 
nfever wrong but with just cause.’” And he ridicules' 
the expression 'again in his Staple of News : — “Cry 
you mercy; you never did wrong but wjth just cause/* 
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We must believe that the words ‘^tood originally as 
Jonson has given them; and he had evidently heard 
of no alteration of them. Whoever may have at- 
tempted to mend them might perhaps have as well let 
them •alone. After all, Csesar’s declaring that he/ 
never did wrong but with just cause would differ little^ 
from what Bassanio says in The Merchant of Venice 
iv. 1 : — 

“ I beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority : 

To do a great right to a little wrong.” 

Shakespeare, however, may have retouched the pas- 
sage himself on being tol^ of Jonson’ s ridicule of it, 
though perhaps somewhat hastily and with less pains- 
taking than Euripides when he mended or cut out, as 
he is said to have done in several instances, what had 
incurred the derisive criticism of Aristophanes. 

306. For the repealing^ etc, — To repeal (from the 
French rappeler) is literally to recall, though no longer 
used in that sense, — in which, however, it repeatedly 
occurs in Shakespeare. Thus in Coriolanus, iv, 1, 
after the banishment of Marcius, his friend Cominius 
says to him. 

If the time tlirust forth * • 

A cause for thy repeal^ we shall not send,” etc. 

For the probable pronunciation? of banished in this and 
in the preceding speech, see the note on 246. 

307. Desiring thee, — We should now say in this 
sense “ desiring of thee.” To desire,, from the Latin 
desiderium (through the French desiryi^ the same as 
to desiderate ; but, like other similar terms, it has in 
different constructions, or has had in different stages 
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of the language, v!urious meanings according to the 
measure or degree of intensity in which that which it 
expresses is conceived to be presented. It may be 
found in every sense, from such wishing or longing as 
is the gentlest and quietest of all things (the soft de- 
sire of the common herd of our amatory versemongers) 
to that kind which gives utterance to itself in the most 
imperative style of command. 

307. An immediate freedom of repeal , — A free un- 
conditional recall. This application of the i&rm free- 
dom is a little peculiar. It is apparently imitated 
from the expression freedom of a city. As that is 
otherwise called the municipal franchise^ so this is 
called enfranchisement in the next speech but one. 

309. As low as to thy foot , — The Second Folio has 

“ As love,’^'* • 

310. I could he well moved , — I could fitly, properly 
be moved. 

310. If I could pray to move, prayers would move 
me , — The meaning seems to be, “ If I could employ 
prayers (as you can do) to move (others), then I should 
be moved by prayers (as you might be).” But it is 
somewhat dark. The commentators sec no difficulty, 
or^t least give us no help. “ The oracles are dumb.” 

310. But I am constant as the northern star, — Vid* 
263f Both in this line* and in the two last lines of 
the present speech, th« term firm would more nearly 
express the notion in our modem English. 

/ 310. Resting quality , — Quality or property of re- 
maining at rest or immovable. 

' 310. But tJeere^s hut one in all doth hold his place, 
— That is, its place, as we should now say. Vid, 54. 

810. Apprehensive , — Possessed of t^e power of ap- 
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prehension, or intelligence. The ^ord is now confined 
to another meaning. 

^ 310. That unmsailable, etc, — Holds on his rank pro- 
bably means continues to hold his place ; and unshahed 
of motion^ perhaps, unshaken by any motion, or solici- 
tation, that may be addressed to him. Or, possibly, 
it may be, Holds on his course unshaken in his motion, 
or with perfectly steady movement. 

/ 312. Wilt ihoii lift up Olympus? — ^Wilt thou at- 
tempt an impossibility ? Think you, with your clamour, 
to upset what is immovable as the everlasting seat of 
the Gods ? 

314. Doth not Drutus bootless kneel? — Has not 
Brutus been refused, and shall any other be listened 
to ? It is surprising that Dr. .T ohnson should have 
missed seeing this, and propv‘)sed to read “ Do ]iot, 
Brutus, bootless kneel.” That, however (which John- 
son does not appear to have known), is also the read- 
ing of the Second Folio, — except, indeed, tliat the 
point of interrogation is, notwithstanding, still pre- 
served. Mr. Collier in his one volume edition of the 
Plays adheres to the reading of the First Folio ; but 
makes no mention in his Notes and Emendations of 
any restoration of that reading, or correction of that 
of the Second Folio, by his MS. annotator. 

315. — The only stage direction after this speech in 
the original edition is, “ They stab Cwsar?' 

^ 316. Et tu^ Brute, — The only ancient authority, I 
believe, for this famous exclamation is in Suetonius, 
I. 82, where Ciesar is made to address Brutus Kai 
crv, risvov] (And thou too, my son ?).' It may have 
occurred as it stands here in the Latin play on the 
€ftime subject which is recorded to have been acted at 
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Oxford in 1582 ; and it is found in The True Tragedy 
of Bichard Duke of York, printed in 1600, on which 
the Third Part of King Henry the Sixth is founded, 
as also in a poem by S. Nicholson, entitled Acolastm 
his Afterwit, printed the same year, in both of which 
contemporary productions we have the same line : — 

‘‘ Kt in. Brute ? Wilt thou stab Csesar too ?” It- may' , 
just be noticed, as the historical fact, that the meet- 
ing of the Senate at which Ciesar was assassinated 
was held, not, as is here assumed, in the Capitol, but 
in the Curia in which the statue of Pompey stood, 
being, as Plutarch tells us, one of the edifices which 
Pompey had built, and had given, along with his famous 
Theatre, to the public. It adjoined the Theatre, which 
is spoken of (with the Portico surrounding it) in 130, 
138, and 140. The mi.*.take which M*e have here is 
found also in Hamlet, where {iii. 2) Hamlet questions 
Polonius •about his histrionic performances when at 
the University : I did enact Julius Caesar,” says ‘Po- 
lonius ; “ I was killed in the Capitol ; Brutus killed 
me to which the Prince replies, “ It was a brute 
j)art of him to kill so capital a calf there.” So also, 
in Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 6 : — 

^‘What 

^ Made the all-hoi\ouredj honest, Eoman Brutus, 

With the armed rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

To drencli the CapitcA 

Even Beaumont and Eletcher, in their Tragedy en- 
titled The False One, in defending themselves from 
the imputation ‘of having taken up the same subject 
which had been already brought on the stage in the 
present Play, say : — 
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“<Surc to tell 

Of Cafesar’s amorous heats, and how he fell 
In the^CJapitol, can never be the same 
To the judicious.” 

In the old copies the only stage direction at the end 
of this speech is the word 

319. Ambition'' s debt is paid, — Its debt to the 
country and to justice. 

325. Nor to no Roman else. — Where, as here, the 
sense cannot be mistaken, the reduplication of the 
negative is a very natural way of strengthening the 
expression. Steevens remarks that, according to 
Hickes, we have in the Anglo-Saxon sometimes so 
many as four negatives employed in combination for 
this end. 

/ 327. And let^no man abides this deed. — Let no man 
‘ be held responsible for, or be required to stand any 
consequences that may follow upon, any penalty that 
may have to be paid on account of, this deed. Another 
form of the verb to abide is to aby ; as in ^ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream^ Hi, 2 ; — 

“ If thou dost intend 
Never so little shew of love to her, 

Thou shalt dby it 

and in the Old Version of the Psalms, hi. 26, ‘^Thou 
shalt dear aby this blow.” It may be questioned 
whether abide in this sense has any connexion with 
the common word. To aby has been supposed by 
some to be the same with to buy. The original stage 
direction is Pinter Trebonius. 

328. Whereas Antony. — In the original text, “ Where 
Is Antony.” 
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329. As it were doomsday, — Assuming the proper 
meaning of as to be what was explained in the note 
on 44, as it were wiW mean literally no more than that 
it were, and there will he no express intimation of the 
clause being suppositive or conditional ; that will be 
left to be merely inferred from the obvious require- 
ments of the context, as many things in language con- 
tinually are where no doubt can exist. The full ex- 
pression would be “as if it were doomsday.” — The 
doom of doomsday is no doubt the same word with 
de^, and means essentially only^oughb pi^ j^ud^ng, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. The Judges in 
the Isle of Man and in Jersey are CLilled Deemsters, 
meaning, apparently, only pronouncers of judgment 
upon the cases brought before them. On the other 
hand, however, in Scotland formerly the Dempster of 
Court was the legal name for the common haifgman. 
This mighif suggest a possible connexion between deem 
or doom and the Latin damno (or demno, as in con» 
demno). We continue to use deem indifferently; but 
another word originally of the same general significa- 
tion, censure, lias within the last two centuries lost its 
old sense, and has come to be restricted to that of 
pronouncing an unfavourable judgment. The other 
^ens^ however, is still retained in census, recension, 
and censor, with its derivittive censorship (as it is in 
tlie Prench forms for th^ two last-mentioned, censeur 
and censure), 

331. Wliy, he that cuts off, etc. — The modern editors, 
generally, give this speech to Cassius; but it is as- 
signed to Casca in all the old copies. Wo may sus- 
pect a misprint,— for not only is it more in the man- 
ner of Cassius, but it does not seem to be so suitable ' 
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to the comparatively subordinate position of Casca at 
the present moment ; — still, considerations of this 
kind are not decisive enough to warrant us in depart- 
ing from the only text which claims to be of autho- 
rity. No alteration is made by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
corrector. But it certainly would be nothing more 
than what we should expect that some confusion should 
have taken place in the printing of this play between 
CkxBsiuB and Casca^ as well as between Lucilii^s and 
Lucim, 

I 331. Stoop^ then^ cmd wash . — So in Coriolanus^ i, 10, 
we have — “ Wash my fierce hand in his heart.” In 
both passages wash^ which is an A. Saxon word (pre^- 
served also in the German waschen)^ is used in what 
is probably its primitive sense of immersing in or co- 
vering with liquid. Thus wo say to wash with gold or 
silver.® So in Antony cmd Cleopatra^ v. 1, Octavius, 
on being told of the death of Antony, exelaims, “ It 
is a tidings To wash the eyes of kings.” 

333. In states unborn , — The First Folio, and that 

only, has “In state unborn,” — palpably a typographi- 
cal error, and as such now given up by everybody, but 
a reading which Malone, in his abject subservience to 
the earliest text, actually retained, or restored, inter- 
preting it as meaning “ in theatric pomp as yet un- 
displayed.” ‘ I 

334. That note on Pompey^s basis lies along . — At 
the base of Pompey’s statue, as in 425. — In the copy 
of the First Folio before me it is “ lye along ;” but I 
do not find such a variation anj^where noticed, — not 
even in Jennens’s collation. Lyes is the word in the 
Second FoKo. 

835. The men that geme their comtry liberty , — This 
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is the reading of all ihe old copies, which Mr. Knight 
has restored, after their had been turned into our by 
the last century editors (Malone included), not only 
unnecessarily and unwarrantably, but also without 
notice. * 

337. With the most boldest. — In the old version ai* 
the Psalms we are familiar with the form the moSt^ 
Highest; and even in the authorized translation of 
the Bible we have, in Acts xxvi. 5, “ the most straitest 
sect of our religion.” Nor is there anything intrin- 
sically absurd in such a mode of expression. The most \ 
loldrst should mean those who are boldest among the \ 
boldest. So again in 425 ; “ This was the most un- 
kin dost cut of all.” 

339. Sag, I love Srufm, — Mr. Knight has, appa- 
rently by a typographical error, “ I lov’d.” 

339. Mag safelg come to him, and be resolved.— 

is, have his perplexity or uncertainty removed. We 
might still say, have his doubts resolved. But we 
have lost the more terse form of expression, by which 
the doubt was formerly identified with the doubter. 
So again, in 425, Ca)sar’s blood is described by An- 
tony as 

“ Rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
^ If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no ; 

and in 505 Brutus, referring to Cassius, asks of Luei- 
lius, ‘‘How he received ^ou, let me be resolved.” — 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator appends the stage direc- 
tion Kneeling'^ to the first line of this speech, and 
Rising'" to the last. 

340. Tell him, *80 please him come unto this place , — 
For the meaning t)f so here, see the note on “ So with 
love I might entreat you,” in 67. There is an ellipsis • 
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of the usual nominative {it) before the impersonal verb 
(please) ; and the infinitive come also wants the cus- 
tomary prefix to, “So please him come” is equiva- 
lent to If it please (or may please) him to come. 

342. I Tenow that we shall have him well to friend , — 
So in Cymheline, i. 5, lachimo says, “ Had I admit- 
tance and opportunity to friend.” To frien d is equi- 
valent to for friend, llie German form of to {zu) is 
used in a somewhat similar manner : Bos werde mich 
zu eurem Freunde machen (That will make me your 
friend). 

^ 343. Falls shrewdly to the 'purpose, — The purpose 

is the intention \ to the purpose is according to the 
intention, as away from the purpose, or hesidet\\e pur- 
pose, is without any such coincidence or confonnity ; 
and to fall shrewdly to the p’.irpose may be explained 
as being to fall upon that which it is sought to hit 
with mischievous sharpness and felicity of aim. Tid, 
186. 

344. The original heading is “ Fnter Antony,''^ 

345, 0 mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low? — Mr, 
Collier states, in his Notes and Fmendations^ p. 400, 
that a stage direction of liis MS. annotator requires 
Antony, on lus entrance with this line, to kneel over 
the body, and to rise when he comes to “ I know not, 
gentlemen, what you intend,” etc. 

/ 345. Who else is rank ? — of too luxuriant growth, 
^ too fast-spreading power in the commonwealth. 

345. As Caesar^s death? s hour, — This is the read- 
ing of all the old copies. Mr. Collier prints “ death 
hour.” 

345. Nor no instrument, — Here the double nega- 
‘ tive, 'while it occasions no ambiguity, is palpably much 
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more forcible than Either and no or nor any would 
have been. 

345. Of lialf that worth as, — 44. 

345. I do beseech ye^ if you bear me hard.— See note 
on Bear me hard in 105. — llie present line affords a 
remarkable illustration of how completely the old de- 
clension of the personal pronoun of the second person 
has become obliterated in our modem English. In 
Anglo-Saxon ye {ge) is always nominative, and you 
(edw) accusative ; being the very reverse of what we 
have here. 

345. Live a thousand years, — Suppose I live ; If I 
live ; ShoiJd I live. But, although the suppression of 
the conditional conjunction is common and legitimate 
enough, that of the pronoun, or nominative to the verb, 
is hardly so defensible, 

345. So apt to die, — Apt is properly fit, or suited, * 
generally ,*as here. So fonnerly they said to apt in the 
sense both of to adapt and of to agree. I apprehend, 
however, that such an expression as apt to die (for 
ready or prepared to die) would have been felt in any 
stage of the language to involve an unusual extension 
of the meaning of the word, sounding about as strange 
Vi^vtus ad moriendum would do in Latin. We now, 

^ aTall events, commonly understand the kind of suit- 
ablcm^ss or readiness implied in apt as being only that 
which consists in inclinrjbion, or addictedness, or mere 
liability. Indeed, we now commonly use disposed or 
inclined in cases in which apt was the customary word 
in the English of the last century; as in Smollett’s 
Covmt Fathom^ Vol. II. ch. 27, “ I am apt to believe it 
is the voice of heWen.” By the* substantive aptitude^ 
again, we mostly understand an active fitness. The* 
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.■word apte is not much used in ‘French ; some of the 
dictionaries do not notice it ; Eichelet characterizes it 
as obsolete; addhig, on the authority of Father Bou- 
bours, that the noun aptitude is occasionally employed, 
although not considered to belong to the Court lan- 
guage. We stUl dnd, however, in modem books such 
expressions as “ On est apte a juger/’ meaning “ One 
has no difficulty in conduding.” 

^ 315. As ly Ccesar and hj yo% cut We 

may resolve the ellipsis by saying “ as to be,” or “ as 
being cut off.” And “ hy Cmsar” is, of course, beside 
Cmsar ; “ hj j'ou,” through your act or instrumentality. 
A play of words, as it is called, was by no moans held 
in Shakespeare’s day to be appropriate only to spor- 
tive Avriting, — any more than was any other species of 
verbal artifice or ornament, ^uch, for instance, as alli- 
teration, or rhyme, or verse itself. Whatever may be 
the etymology of iy, its primary meaning sdems to be 
alongside of (the same, apparently, with that of the 
Greek mpd). It is only by inference that instru- 
mentality is expressed either by it or by with (the 
radical notion mvolved in which appears to be that of 
joining or uniting). Vid. 620. 

^ 345. T/ie choice and master spirits of this aye . — 
Choice here may be understood either in the substah- ' 
tive sense as the elite, or, better perhaps, as an adjec- 
tive in concord with spirits. 

^ 346. 0 uintony ! ley not your death of us . — That is, 

If you prefer death, or if you are resolved upon death, 
let it not be of us that you ask it. The sequel of the 
speech seems decisive in regard to the us being the 
emphatic word. 

346. And this the lleediny business . — Only a more 
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vivid expression for* the bloody Ivasmess, the sangui- 
nary act. 

346. Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful^’Pro-.^ 
bably the primary sense of the Latin pirn and pietas 
may have been nothing mofe than emotion, or affec- 
tion, generally. But the words had come to be con- 
fined to the expression of reverential afiection towards 
a superior, such as the gods or a parent. From pietas 
the Italian language has received pieta (anciently pie- 
tadc), which has the senses both of reverence and of 
com})assion. The French have moulded the word into 
two forms, which (according to what frequently takes 
place in language) have been respectively appropri- 
ated to the two senses ; and from their piete and 
pitic we have borrowed, aild applied in the same man- 
ner, om piety and pity, .. To the former, moreover, we 
have assigned the adjective pious ; to the latter, 
ous. But pity^ which meant at one time reverence, 
and aftei^ ards compassion, has come in some of its 
uses to sufibr still further degradation. By pitiful 
(or full of pity) Shakespeare, as we see here, means 
full qt^conipassion ; but the modem sense of pitiful is 
contemptible or despicable. “ Bity,’’ it has been said, 
or sung, “melts the soul to love;” but this would 
^em to show that it is also near akin to a very dif- 
fercyit passion. And, instead of turning to love, it 
would seem more likely that it should sometimes pass 
on from contempt to aversion and hatred. In many 
cases, too, when we say that we pity an individual, we 
mean that we despise or loathe him. 

*^46. As fir^ drives out fire, so pity pity, — In this 
line the first fre is a dissyllable (like how in 256), 
the second a monosyllable. The illustration we hav^ 
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here is a favourite one with Shakespeare. “ Tut, 
man," says Benvolio to his friend Borneo {S,otneo and 
Juliet, i, 2), 

• one fire bums out another’s burning, 

One pain is lessened by another’s anguish.” 

** One fire bums out one fire ; one nail, one nail, 

exclaims Tullus Aufidius, in Conolanus (iv. 7). But 
we have the thought most fully expressed in the soli- 
loquy of Proteus in the Fourth Scene of the Second 
Act of The Two Oentlemen of Vero^ia : — 

“ Even as one heat another heat expels, 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 

So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.” 

This is probably also the thought which we have in 
the heroic Bastard's exhortation to his uncle, in King 

Johuy V. 1 : — 

“ Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 

Threaten the threatener;” etc. 

34G. For your part, — We should not now use this 
phrase in the sense which it has here (in so far as re- 
gards you). 

340. Our armSy in strength of welcome . — The rt^nt- 
ing in aU the old printed copies is, “ in strength of 
malice'' Steevens interprets this, “ strong in the 
deed of malice they have just performed,” and Malone 
accepts the explanation as a very happy one. But who 
can believe that Brutus would ever have characterized 
the lofty patriotic passion by which he and his asso- 
ciates had been impelled and nerved co their great 
deed as strength of malice ? It is simply impossible. 
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The earlier editors, accordingly, seeing that the passage 
as it stood was nonsense, attempted to correct it conjeo 
turally in various ways. Pope boldly printed ‘‘ exempt 
from malice.” Capel, more ingeniously, proposed “no 
strength of malice,” connecting the words, not with 
those that follow, but with those that precede. But 
the mention of malice at all is manifestly in the highest 
degree unnatural. Nevertheless the word has stood in 
every edition down to that in one volume produced by 
Mr. Collier in 1853 ; and there, for the first time, in- 
stead of “ strength of malice, we have “ strength of 
welcome, This turns the nonsense into excellent 
sense ; and the two words are by no means so unlike as 
that, in a cramp hand or an injured or somewhat faded 
page, the one might not easily have been mistaken by 
the first printer or editor for the other. Presuming 
the correction to have boon made on documentary au- 
thority, itns one of the most valuable for which we are 
indebted to the old annotator. Even as a mere con- 
jecture, it would be well entitled to notice and consi- 
deration. Tet, strange to say, it is not so much as 
mentioned by Mr. Collier in the large volume, of above 
500 pages {Notes and Emendations, etc,'), which pro- 
fesses to contain an account of everything of interest 
•orfmportance in his copy of the Second Folio. Nor, 
as faj; as I remember, haS it at^actecl any attention 
from any one of the numf rous critics of the new read- 
ings. As how, indeed, should it, smuggled into the 
text as it has been ? 

SliG. Of hrothers' temper, — Brothers, that is, to one 
ano*tber (not to you, !4.ntony). 

348. Beside tTiP.m^elves, — Other forms of the same 
figure are Out of themselves, Out of their senses. And • 
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in the same notion we say of a person whose mind is 
deranged that he is not himself. 

848. And then loe will deliver you the came , — The 
history of the word deliver (properly to set free, to let 
go forth, and hence, as applied to what is expressed in 
words, to declare, to pronounce) presents some points 
worthy of notice. In Latin (besides bark, or a 
book, and its derivative delilrare^ to peel off, with 
which we have at present no concern), there are the 
adjective Zlher, free (to which children, no doubt 
helonga), and the substantive llhra^ signifying both a 
balance and the weight which we call a pound or twelve 
ounces. Whether Itber and libra be connected may be 
doubted. The Greek form of libra, Xlrpa, and the 
probable identity of liber with are rather 

against the supposition that they are. At the same 
time, that which is free, whether xmderstood as mean- 
ing that which is free to move in any direction, or 
that which hangs even and without being inclined 
more to one side than another, would be a natural 
enough description of a balance. And libra (a balance), 
it may be added, had anciently also the form libera. 
At any rate,, from liber, free, we have the verb liberare, 
to make free ; and from libra, a balance, or weight, 
librare, to weigh. „ < 

So far all is regul^ and consistent. But then, when 
we come to the compound verb deliberare, we find that 
it takes its signification (and must therefore have 
taken its origin), not from liberare and liber, but from 
librare and libra ; it means, not to free, but to weigh. 
And such being the state of things in the Latin lan- 
guage, the French lias from deliberare formed deliberer, 

' haAung the same signification (to weigh) ; but it has 
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also from Viler formSd another verb delivrer, with the 
sense of to free. From the French deliherer and tfe- 
llvrer we have, in like manner, in English, and with 
the same significations, deliberate and deliver. Thus 
the deviation begun in the Ijatin deliherarc has been 
carried out and generalized, till the derivatives from 
liber have assumed the form that would have been 
more ])ro2)(T for those from libra, as the latter had 
prcAdously usurped that belonging to the former. 

It is from deliver, no doubt, that we have fabricated 
oiir modern abbreviation clever. The ancient forme for 
what we now call clever and cleverly were deliver and 
deliverly. Thus in Chaucer {Prol, to C, T, 84), the 
Knight’s son, the young Squire, is described as won- 
derly deliver, and grete of strengthef’ and in the 
Nuns’ Priest’s Tale of t?ie Cock and the Fox {C, T, 
15, 422), we have — ' 

“ The Fox answercid, In faith it ehal be don : 

And, as he spake the word, al -sodenly 
The Cok brake from his mouth deliverly. 

And high upon a tree he flew anon.” 

Deliver, rapidly pronounced, became dliver or dlever, 
and that was inevitably converted into clever by the 
euphonic genius of the language, in which such a com- 
~ bination as dl cannot live.* 

* According, indeed, to Dr. Webster, — who, however, gives no 
hint of the above etymology * — clever would be actually only an- 
other way of writing tlever. One of his rules (the 23rd) for 
English pronunciation is as follows : — “ The letters cl, answering 
to Icl, are pronounced as if written tl : clear, clean are pro- 
notuyed Hear, tlea^, &l are pronomiced as dl : glory is pro- 
nounced dloryr •], transcribe this from the edition of the 'Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,* in 2 vols. 4to., Lon, 1832, 
professing to be “ reprinted by E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford,* 
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Somewhat curious, too, are thefYariations of import 
through which the word clever has passed, or among 
which it still wandel*s. Johnson, after giving its mo- 
dem or common signification as “ dexterous, skilful,” 
and noticing that Pope '“has used it in the sense of 
“just, fit,” and Arbuthnot in that of “ well-shaped,” 
concludes by describing it as “ a low word applied to 
anything a man likes, without a settled meaning.” 
Webster, omitting “ well-shaped,” gives the New Eng- 
land sense, “ good-natured, amiable ;” and then adds : 
— “ In some of the United States-, it is said, this word 
is applied to the intellect, denoting ingenious, know- 
ing, discerning.” This last, it need scarcely bo ob- 
served, is in fact nearly the modern sense of the word 
in England. The American lexicographer erroneously 
supposes that its use in Great Britain is distinguished 
from its use in America by its being in the former 
country “ applied to the body or its movemtots.” 

848. When I struck him . — In the original printed 
text it is “ strookc him.” 

349 . Let each man render me his IJoody hand . — 

Norfolk, from a copy communicated by the author, and contain- 
ing many manuscript corrections and additions.” The American 
lexicographer’s sense of hearing would appear to liave been 
peculiarly constituted. Another thing that he tells us is, 
when he was in England, he paid particular attention to the 
practice of public speakers in regard to the sound of the vowel 
a, and was happy to find that ver^ few of them made any dis- 
tinction between the u in such words as cube or duke and tlie u 
in rude or true. I do not know whether lie means to say tliat 
he found cube to be generally called cooS, or rude to be ]:)ro- 
nounced as if it were written ryude. What is most surprising 
is tliat all this should have been reproduad by an English editor 
without either a word of dissent or so much as a note of admi- 
•ration. 
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Give me back in return for mine. Here, according to 
the stage direction of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, 
Antony “ takes one after another of the conspirators 
by the hand, and turns to the body, and bends over 
it, while he says, ‘ That I did love thee, Caesar, 0 ! 
’tis true,’ ” etc. 

319. Will I sJialce with you. — It is not to be sup- 
posed that there was anything undignified in this 
phraseology in Shakespeare’s age. 

349. Though not least. — So in King Lear, i. 1, 

“ Although the last, not least in our dear love as is 
noted by Malone, who adds that “ the same expres- 
sion occurs more than once in plays exhibited before 
the time of Shakespeare.” AVe have it also in the 
passage of Spenser’s Oolin Cloufs Come Home Again 
in which Shakes 2 )earc haa been supposed to be referred 
to; — 

“ And there, though last, not least, is Aetion ; 

A gentler shepherd may no where be found ; 

Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth like himself heroically sound.” 

This poem was published in 1595. 

349. You must conceit me. — Vid. 142. 

349. Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death ? 
this use of dear we have several other instances 
in Shakespeare. One of. the most remarkable is in 
Hamlet, i. 2, where Hamlet exclaims — 

• 

'‘Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Ere I had seen that day !” 

Home Tooke {I)iv. of Parley, 612, etc.) makes aplau- 
silJle^ case in favour of dear being derived from the 
A. Saxon verb *derian, to hurt, to annoy, and of its 
proper meaning being, therefore, injurious or hatefuL . 
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His notion seems to be that from this derian we have 
dea/rtJi^ meaning properly that sort of injury which is 
done by the weather, and that, a usual consequence of 
dearth being to make the produce of the earth high- 
priced, the adjective rfear'^has thence taken its common 
meaning of precious. This is not all distinctly as- 
serted ; but what of it may not be explicitly set forth 
is supposed and implied. It is, however, against an 
explanation which has been generally accepted, that 
there is no appearance of connexion between derian 
and the A. Saxon word answering to dear in the sense 
of high-priced, precious, beloved, which is deore^ dure, 
or d^re, and is evidently from the same root, not witli 
derian, but with deoran, or dyran, to hold dear, to love. 
There is no doubt about the existence of an old En- 
glish verb dere, meaning to hurt, the unquestionable 
representative of the Anglo-Saxon derian : thus in 
Chaucer (C7. T, 1824) Theseus says to Palamon and 
Arcite, in the Emight’s Tale : — 

“ And ye shnl bothe anon unto me swere 
That never mo ye shul my contree dere, 

Ne maken werro upon me night ne day, 

But ben my frondes in alle that ye may.” 

But perhaps we may get most easily and naturally at 
the sense which dear sometimes assumes by sup^^ 
sing that the notion properly involved in it of Jove, 
having first become generalized into that of a strong 
affection of any kind, had thence passed on into that 
of such an emotion the very reverse of love. We 
seem to have it in the intermediate sense in such in- 
stances as the following : — 

‘‘ Some dea/r cause 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while.” — Xear, iv» 3. 
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A precious ring* a ring that I must use 
In dear employment .’* — Romeo arid Juliet^ v, 3. 

And even when Hamlet speaks of his “ dearest foe,” 
or when Celia remarks to Ensalind, in As You Like It, 
i. 3, “My father hated his [Orlando’s] father dearly, 
the word need not be understood as implying more 
than strong or passionate emotion. 

349. Sere wast thou hayed, — So afterwards, in 498, 
“We are at the stake. And bayed about with many 
enemies.” It is not clear, however, in what sense the 
verb to he hayed is used in these passages. Does it 
mean to be embayed, or enclosed ? or to be barked 
at ? or to be made to stand, as it is phrased, at bay ? 
The hays in these expressions appear to be all different 
words. According to Home Tooke, to meaning to 
enclose, undoubtedly the* same with a hay of the sea, 
is from the A. Saxon hygan, to bend, and is essentially 
the same t\dth both hoio and hough. This is also, of 
course, the hay which we have in ’ hay-window. — Div. 
of Furley, 4G4, 465. To hay, meaning to bark, again, ' 
Tooke conceives to be the same element which we have 
in the Greek ySoao) (to call aloud, to roar), as well as 
in the Italian ahhaiare and the French ahoyer, and, 
understood as meaning to cry down, to vilify, to re- 
'p^ach, to express abhorrence, aversion, and defiance, 
to b« the root of had (quasi hayed), of hane (hayen), 
of the verb to han, and of the French has and its En- 
glish derivative hose. — Id. 357. — As for at hay, it is 
evidently the French aux aims, meaning in extremity, 
at the last gasp ; and, whatever ahois may be, it does 
no\ Appear how' it can have anything to do vith ahoyer, 
to bark. There *are also to be accounted for the hay, a 
name for the laurel, and the colour called bay, applied* 
to a horse, to salt, and to woollen thread. 
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849. Signed in thy spoils and (yi vnieoned in thy death. 
— Instead of death the First Folio has Lethee, the 
others Lethe ; and the passage is explained as mean- 
ing marked and distinguished by being arrayed in thy 
spoils (the power in thfe commonwealth which was 
thine), and made crimson by being as it were bathed 
in thy shed blood. But Steeveus’s note is entirely 
unsatisfactory : “ Lethe he sa 3 ^s, “ is used by many 
of the old translators of novels for death and then 
he gives as an example the following sentence from 
the Second Part of Hej^ood’s Iron Age, printed in 
1632:— 

** Tho proudest nation that great Asia nursed 
Is now extinct in leihe?^ 

Here leihe may plainly be taken in its proper and usual 
sense of forgetfulness, oblivion. No other example 
is produced either by the commentators or by Nares. 
Shakespeare, too, repeatedly uses leihe, and nowhere, 
unless it be in this passage, in any other than its 
proper sense. If, however, letheviw^ lefhum {orletum), 
— which may, or may not, be connected, — were really 
sometimes confounded by the popular writers of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, they arc kept 
in countenance by the commentators of the eighteenth. 
Steevens goes on to notice, as affording another proof 
that lethe sometimes signified death, the followinj^ine 
from Cupid’s Whirligig, printed in 1616 : — 

“For vengeance’ vdngs bring on thy lethal day 

and he adds : — Dr, Farmer observes, that we meet 
with lethal for deadly in the Information for Mungo 
Campbell.** It is not easy to understand this. Who 
rCver doubted that deadly was the proper meaning of 
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lethalis (from leihurrf) ? But what has that to do with 
the signification of lethe ? I do not know what it is 
that may have led Nares to imagine that, when lethe 
meant death, it was pronounced as a monosyllable. See- 
ing, however, that the notion of its ever having that 
signification appears to be a mere delusion, I have 
followed Mr. Collier in supposing it to be here a mis- 
print for deaths wliicli was the obvious conjecture of 
several of the editors of the last century, and is pos- 
sibly sanctioned by the authority of his MS. annotator. 

349. Struchen hy many iirinccB, — It is sfrohen in 
the original edition. — In the preceding line, also, '^the 
heart of thee’^ is there misprinted “ the hart of thee.” 
But the two words are repeatedly thus confounded in 
the spelling in that edition. — Mr. Collier strangely 
prefers making this exclamation, “How like a deer,” 
etc., an interrogatory — as if Antony asked the dead 
body in how far, or to what precise degree, it resem- 
bled a deer, lying as it did stretched out before him. 

351. The enemies of Caesar shall say this, — Here 
again, as in “ Tliis shall mark Our purpose necessary” 
of 187, we have a use of shall, w^hich now only remains 
with us, if at all, as an imitation of tlie archaic. Vid, 
181. A singular consequence has arisen from the 

change that has taken place. By ‘‘shall say this” in 
the present passage Shakespeare meant no more than 
would now be expressed by “ teill say this yet to us 
the shall elevates the expression beyond its original 
import, giving it something, if not quite of a pro- 
phetic, yet of an impassioned, wrapt, and as it were 
vision'-seeing character. 

352. But what compact, — Contact has always, I be- 
lieve, the accent upon the final syllable in Shake- 
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speare, whether used as a substaiitive, as a verb, or as 
a participle. 

352. Will you he pricked in number of our friends ? 
— To prick is to note or mark off. The Sheriffs are 
still so nominated by a puncture or mark being made 
at the selected names in the list of qualified persons, 
and this is the vox signata, or established word, for the 
operation. 

353. Swayed from the point , — Borne away, as by a 
wave, from the point which I had in view and for 
which I was making. 

353. Friends am I with you aJL — “ This gramma- 
tical impropriety,” Henley very well remarks, ‘‘is still 
so prevalent, as that the omission of the anomalous s 
would give some uncoutliness to the sound of an 
otherwise familiar expression.” We could not, in- 
deed, say ^‘Friend am I with you all;” we should 
have to turn the expression in some other way. Nor 
does the pluralism of friends depend upon that of you 
all : “ I am friends with you” is equally the phrase in 
addressing a single person. I with you am is felt to 
be equivalent to I and you are, 

/ 351. Our reasons are so full of good regard , — So 

full of what is entitled to favourable regard. Com- 
pare “ many of the best respect” in 48. * 

351. That, were you, Antony, the son of Ccesar — By 
all means to be thus pointed, so as to make Antony 
the vocative, the name addressed ; not, as it some- 
times ludicrously is, “ were you Antony the son of 
Caesar.” Son, of course, is emphatic. 

355. Froduce his body to the market-place , — We 
now say “ produce to” with a person only. 

355. Speak in the order of his funeral, — In the order 





is in the course of 4he ceremonial. — Compare “ That 
Antony speak in his funeral,” in 357 ; and “ Come I 
to speak in Cnesar’s funeral,” in 398. 

357. The Aside here is not marked in the old 

copies. • 

358. By yom jpardon. — I will explain, by, or with, 
/your pardon, leave, pennission. “ By your leave” is still 

occasionally used. 

358. Have all true rites, — This is the reading of all 
the old copies. For true Pope substituted due^ which 
is also the reading of Mr. Collier’s one-volume edi- 
tion. 

358. If shall advantage more than do us wrong . — 
This old verb, 1o advantage., is fast slipping out of our 
possession. — Here again we have, according to the old 
grammar, simple futurity indicated by shall with the 
third person. — Pid. 181. 

359. I hnow not what may fall. — AVe now” com- 
monly say to fall out, rather than simply to fall^ or to 
befall. 

360. You shill not in your funeral sjieevh blame us, 
—The sense and the prosody concur in demanding an 
emphasis on us, 

360. And say you do 7. — We do not now in serious 
» elevated w riting use this kind of contraction. 

303 . The original stage* direction after this speech 
is, “ Exeunt, Manet Antony T 

363. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece (f earth, — So 
in all the early editions, and also in the greater num- 
ber of those of the last century ; but unticcountably 
altered into “tlu)u piece of bleeding earth” in the 
Variorum editiofi*of Malone and Bosw ell, the text of 
which was generally taken as the standard for subse- • 
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quent reprints, till the true reading was restored by 
Mr. Knight. 

363. That ever lived in the tide of times, — This 
must mean, apparently, in the course or flow of times. 
Tide and time^ however, properly mean the same thing. 
Tide is only another form of Zeit^ the German word 
answering to our English time, Time^ again, is the 
French terns^ or temps^ a corruption of the Latin tern- 
pus (which has also in one of its senses, the part of 
the liead where time is indicated to the touch by the 
pulsations of the blood, been strangely corrupted, both 
ill French and English, into temple^ — distinguished, 
however, in the former tongue from temple^ a church, 
bv a difierence of gender, and also otherwise written 
tempe), 

363. A curse shall light upon the loins of men , — 
Here is another astounding exemplification of the 
gross insufficiency of the account given by Jilr. Col- 
lier of the corrections of his MS. annotator in his vo- 
lume entitled N'oles and Emendations ; for 1 presume 
that the reading which I have here adopted must be 
one of those for wliich we are indebted to that autho- 
rity. And yet no notice is taken of it in the detailed 
account ; we only find it in the text afterwards pub- 
lished, without so much as a word of explanation. !»/ 
is one of the most satisfactory and valuable emenda- 
tions w'hich have ever been .made. The old reading 
“ the limbs of men” was felt by every editor not en- 
slaved to the First Folio to be in the highest degree 
suspicious. By most of them the limits of men seems 
‘to have been understood to mean nothing more than 
the bodies or persons of men generally. Steevens 
however, says ; — “ Antony means that a future curse 
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shall commence in distempers seizing on the limbs of 
men, and be succeeded by commotion, cruelty, and de- 
solation over Italy.” A strangely precise style of pro- 
phecy ! For limbs Warburton proposed to substitute 
line, Hanmer kind, and Johnson lives , — “unless,” he 
adds, “ we read these lymmes of men, that is, these 
bloodhounds of men.” The lymm, lym, lime, limer, or 
limehound was used in hunting the wild boar. The 
loins of men means, of course, the generations of men. 
Even if proposed as nothing more, this would have 
been one of the happiest of conjectures, and must 
have at once commended itself to general acceptance. 
Warburton hit upon nearly the meaning of Shake- 
speare with his line of men ; but how infinitely less 
Shakespearian the expression ! 

363. Quartered with the hands of war, — So after- 
wards, in 426, “ Here is himself, marred, as you see, 
with traitors.” The employment of tvith to express 
instrumentality was more general formerly than it is 
now. Yet it is by no means altogether gone out. 

“ He slew him, or struck him,” we still say commonly 
enough, “with his sword.” 

^ 363. With Ate by his side, — This Homeric goddess 
ha^ taken a strong hold of Shakespeare’s imagination, 
in Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 1 , Benedict, inveigh- 
ing •to Don Pedro against the Lady Beatrice, says, 

“ You shall find her the infernal Ate in good apparel.” 
In King John, ii\ 1, John’s mother. Queen Elinor, is 
described by Chatillon as “an Ate stirring him to 
blood and strife.” And in Lovers Labour Lost, v, 2, 
Biron, at the representation of the Nine Worthies, 
calls out “ More*^^^^, more Ates ; stir them on! stir 
them on!” Where did Shakespeare get acquainted* 
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with this divinity, whose name does not occur, I be- 
lieve, even in any Latin author ? 

3G3. Cry Savoc ! — Havoc is the A. Saxon liafoc, 
meaning w^aste, destruction; whence the hawJc^ so called 
as tlie bird of waste and ravage. Johnson states on 
th(^ autliority of a learned correspondent (knora to be 
Sir AV^illiam Blackstone), that, “ in the military opera- 
tions of old times, havoc was the word by which decla- 
nition was made that no quarter should be given.” 

363. Let slip the dogs of war. — Notwithstanding 
tlie apparently considerable difference between schlup- 
fen and schlafen^ by which they are severally repre- 
sented in modern German, slip may possibly have been 
originally the same word with sletp. In Anglo-Saxon, 
although the common form is slcepan for to sleep and 
slipan for to slip., we find indications of slepan havirig 
been used for both. To sleep, or fall asleep, may have 
been regarded as a gliding, or softly moving, away. 
— To let slip a dog at a deer, etc., was, as Malone re- 
marks, the technical phrase of Shakespearc^’s time. 
Hence the leash, out of which it was thus allow ed tc 
escape, w as called the slips. The proper meaning, in- 
deed, of leash (in French lesse, or laisse, from laisser) 
is that which lets go ; and this is probably also the 
true meaning of the Spanish lasso; although, thal 
which lets go, or from which w'e let go, being "alsc 
necessarily that w^hich has previously detained, lesse 
lasso, leash, and also lease, have all, as well as slip 
come to be regarded as involving rather the latter no 
tion (of detention or tenure), that beijjg really th( 
principal or most important oflBce which w hat is callec 
a sbp or leash seems to perform. It w^as perhaps ii 
’ this way also that the verb to let acquired the sens^ 



(now nearly obsolete) of to binder, as well as its more 
ordinary sense of to permit. 

It is observed by Steele in The Tatler, No. 137, that 
by “the dogs of war” Shakespeare probably meant 
fire^ sword^ mA famine^ according to what is said, in 
the Chorus to Act First of King Henry the Fifth : — 

“ Then should the warlike ITarry, like himself, 

Assume ihe port of Mars ; and, at liis heels, 

Leashed in like hounds, should Famine, Sword, and Fire 
Crouch for employment.” 

To this we might add what Talbot says, in the First 
Part of King Henry the Sixths iv. 2, to the Captains 
of the French forces before Bordeaux : — 

“ You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean Famine, quartering Steel, and climbing Fire.” 

In illustration of the passage from Henry ihe Fifth 
Steevens quotes what Holinshed makes that King to 
have said to the people of Koau (or Eouen) : — “ He 
declared that the Goddess of Battle, called BeUona, 
had three handmaidens ever of necessity attending 
upon her, as Blood, Fire, and Famine.” And at that 
from Henry the Sixth Malone gives the following ex- 
tract from Hall’s Chronicle: — “The Goddess of War, 
called Bellona, . . . hath these three handmaids ever of 
net'cssity attending on her ; Blood, Fire, and Famine ; 
which three damosels jbe of that force and strength 
that every one of them alone is able and sufficient to 
torment and afflict a proud prince ; and they all joined 
together are of puissance to destroy the most popu- 
^ Ions country and most richest region of the world.” 

3(>3. That tJiis fold deed, etc. — So that. 

363. With carrion men. — Vid. 177. — The stage di- 
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rection in the original edition is “ Enter Octavio* s 
Servant. 

363. You serve Octavius Ccesa/r. — So called through- 
out both this Play and that of Antony and Cleopatra. 
He was properly now CcBsar Octavianus. 

366. The stage direction, Seeing the Body, is mo- 
dern. 

367. For mine eyes. — This, which is clearly right, is 
the reading of the Second Polio. The First has “ Pas- . 
sion I see is catching from mine eyes.” 

369. Tell him what hath chanced. — Vid. 69. 

369. No Rome of safety. — Vid. 56. 

\ 369. The cruel issue of these liloody men. — The .re- 
/sult or end which they have brought about. 

369. According to the which. — This archaism occurs 
occasionally in Shakespeare, as it does also in the 
common translation of the Scriptures : — ‘‘ Every tree in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed” {Qen. 

1. 29). 

369. Lend me your hand. — We should now rather 
say a hand. — The stage direction that follows is in the 
original edition, Exeunt. Enter Brutus amd goes 
into tdie Bulpit, and Cassius, with the Bleheiamy 

370. For Cit. here the original edition has Pie. ; 
and afterwards for 1 Cit., 2 Cit., 3 Cit., it has 1 Pie., 

2, 3 ; and for Cit. at 376, etc., it has All. 

^ 371. And part the ntmhers.-rA)W\A!b the multitude. 

371. And public reasons shall he rendered. — To ren^ 
der is to give* back or in return for. Thus in 349, as 
we have seen, Antony asks Brutus and his confederates 
to render him their hands in return for his own. Here 
the act which had been done, the slaughter of Cassar, 
is that in return or compensation for which, as it were. 



the reasons are to Be given. — ^Tor the prosody of the 
present line see the note on ‘‘ She dreamt to night 
she saw my statue ” in 246. It may be observed that 
in the First Folio, where the elision of the e in the 
verbal affix -ed is usually marked, the spelling is here 
rendred ; but this may leave it still doubtful whether 
the word was intended to be represented as of two 
or of throe syllables. It is the same in 373. 

373. Exit Cassius, etc. Brutus goes into the Bos- 
trmi.— This stage direction is all modem. The Eos- 
trum is the same that is called “ the public chair ” in 
389, and “the Pulpit’* elsewhere; Fid. 318, 320, 355, 
358, 3G0. Rostrmn is not a word which Shakespeare 
anywhere uses. Nor, indeed, is it a legitimate forma- 
tion, It ought to be Bostra, in the plural, as it always 
is in Latin. Nevertheless few persons in their senses 
will be inclined to go with Dr. Webster for the imme- 
diate origin of Bostnm, in any of its English appli- 
cations, to the Welsh rhetgyr, a snout, or rhethern, a 
pike. 

^ 374. The noble Brutm is ascended , — In this form 
of expression it is plain that we use the verb to 
ascend in quite a different sense from that which it 
h|,8 when wo say Brutus has ascended the pulpit.’* 
According to the one form, it is Brutus that is as- 
cenHed ; according to the other, it is the pulpit that 
is ascended. In point of fact, if to ascend be taken 
in its proper sense of to moun t or climb up, it is only 
the pulpit that can be ascended ; in saying that Brutus 
is ascended, we emj)loy the verb as if its meaning 
were to Jift, carry, or bear up. Clear, however, as is 
the violation of principle, the right of perpetrating it 
must be held to be one of the established liberties of 
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the language. Even still we commonly say is come, 
is become, is gom, is arrived, is fled, is escaped, etc. In 
the freer condition of the language formerly such a 
mode of expression was carried a good deal farther. 
Thus, in the present Play, we have in 829 “ [Antony 
is] fled to his house amazed in 399, “ 0 judgment ! 
thou art fled to brutish beasts in 459, “ Urutus and 
Cassius Are rid like madmen through the gates of 
Rome in 610, Hark, he is arrived in G24, “ The 
deep of night is crept upon our talk in 704, “ This 
morning are they fled away and gone in 722, “ Time 
is come round;” and “My life is run his compass.” 
This last instance carries the irregularity to its height ; 
for here the verb to run is actually used at the same 
time in two senses ; both in the sense in Avhich we 
say “ to run a ship on a rock,” or “ to run a nail into 
a door” (that is, to make move r?^)idly), and also in 
that in which we say “ to run a race” (that is, to move 
rapidly through or over). In the first sense only can 
Cassius say that his life is run ; in the second alone 
can he speak of it as running his — that is, its (Vid, 
64) — compass. In the one case it is the thing moved 
that is run (the same as when we talk of running a 
thread through a cloth or a rope over a puUey, or pf 
running a metal, or running ptt' wine) ; in the other 
case, what is said to be run is the act or process 
through wMch the movement is made (the same as 
when we talk of running a risk, or running the gaunt- 
let, or running a muck). This latter sense is not to 
be confounded with that w^hich w e have in “ to run a 
mile there the verb is intransitive; and the noun 
expresses only the extent, or as it were manner, of the 
Verbal action, and is no more governed by the verb 



than it is in the phrase “to live a year,” or than the 
qualifying adverb is so governed in the phrase “ to 
run fast.” If Cassius had said that his life was run 
1 ts compass halfway, we should have had a combina- 
tion of all the three senses. 

375. JRomnns, counfrymeny and lovers, — Vid, 260. 

375. Have respect to mine honour, — That is, merely, 
look to (not look up to). We still employ such words 
as respect and regard in different senses according to 
circumstances. I look with regard, or with respect, 
upon this man, or upon that institution. With re- 
gard, or with respect, to another man or institution 
I have nothing to say but what is condemnatory, or 
nothuig to say at all. 

375. Censure me, — That is, merely, pass iudgment 
upon me. Vid. 321). 

375. Any dear frimd of Cresar^s, to him I say, — It 
is “to them I say” in the Second Polio. 

375. Not that I loved Ccemr less, — Less than he 
(the “ d(*ar friend”) loved Ca*sar. 

375. But that I loved Borne more. — More than he 
(the “dear friend of Cmsar”) loved Eome. 

375. Had you rather, — Vid, note on Had as lief in 

%!.. 

375. To live all freemen. — It is commonly printed 
“ftve men,” in t\vo words. But the writer cannot 
have intended that sucji prominence should be given 
to the term men, the notion conveyed by which is 
equally contained in slaves ; for which, indeed, we 

might have had hondmen, with no difference of effect. 

• . • 

If it ought to be “ free men” here, it should be “ Who 
is here so base that would be a bond man ?” a few lines 
farther on. In the original edition it is “ freemen.” * 
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876. There is tears, etc. — In mkny modern editions 
this is changed into “ There are.’* But the tears, joy, 
etc., are regarded as making one thing. Instead of 
‘‘There is,” it might have been “ This is,” or “That 
is.” 

876. The stage direction is modem. 

^ 377. The question of his death. — The ^ question 

is here used in a somewhat peculiar sense. It seems 
to mean the statement of the reasons. In a note on 
the expression in Hamlet, ii. 2, “ Little eyases, that 
cry out on the top of question,” Steevens gives it as 
his opinion that question “ in this place, as in many 
others, signifies conversation, dialogue.’’ And he quotes 
in corroboration Antonio’s remark, in The Mercha/nt , 
of Venice, iv. 1, “ I pray you, think you question with 
the Jew.” But in that passage the meaning of the 
word is merely the ordinary one, yqu_ (kbate, m;gue, 
hold controversy, with. The following may perhaps 
be adduced as an instance of the use of the word in 
a somewhat larger sense, involving little or nothing of 
the notion of a doubt or dispute : — “ Thou shalt ac- 
company us to the place, where we will, not appearing 
what we are, have some question with the shepherd 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 1. ^ 

377. Nor his offences enforced . — Dwelt upon anc 
pressed, or more than simply stated. In the same 
sense in Coriolanus, ii. 3, the tnbuno Sicinius exhorti 
the populace touching Marcius : — “ Enforce his pride. 
And his old hate unto you.” 

377. As which of you shall not? — We find which in 
Anglo-Saxon in the forms hwilc, hwyh, and hwelc , — 
forms which have been supposed to arise out of the 
combination of the relative hwa with lie (like), the 
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annexation being designed to give greater generaliza- 
tion or indefiniteness of meaning to the pronoun. At 
all events, the word is used with reference to nouns 
of all genders, as is also its representative the whilk^ 
or quhilk, of the old Scotti^ dialect, and as the Eng- 
lish ivliich too formerly was even when an ordinary 
relative (as we have it in the time-honoured formula 
“ Our Father which art in heaven”), and still is both 
whenever it is interrogative and likewise when the 
antecedent to which it is relative is either suppressed 
or joined with it in the same concord ai|^ government. ) 
Thus, we say of persons as well as of things, ‘‘ Which j 
was it ?” and “ I do not know which of them it was,” 
as Brutus, addressing his fellow-citizens, has here 
“ Which of you and it is even allowable to say 
“ Louis XVI., ichich king it was in whose reign— or, 
in the reign of which king it was — that the French • 
Eevolution broke out ” — It is one of the many cu- 
riosities of Dr. Webster’s English Dictionary that he 
refuses to admit 'which to have anything to do with 
the Anglo-Saxon hwilc^ and suggests that it may be 
rather the same word with quick ! 

The stage direction in the original edition is, “ Enter 
ark Antony^ ivith Cwsar's lody.^* 

377. My lest lover . — Vid. 200. 
r382. Shall noio \e crowned in Brutus. — The now is 
it in the old texts, but Avas supplied by Pope, and has 
en retained by Malone and Boswell, as well as by 
eevens. It may not be the true word, but that some 
)rd is wanting is certain. The dialogue here is evi- 
dently intended to *be metrical, and Shall be crowned 
in Brutus” is Irot a possible commencement bf a verst. 
Mr. Collier also in his one-volume edition retains the 
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now ; but wbeth^r it has the san.ction of his MS. an- 
notator we are not informed. 

387. Do grace to Ccesar'^a corpse , — Wo have lost this 
idiom, though we still say “ to do honour to.” 

/ 390. I am leJwlden io^you , — Both here and also in 

392 the first three Folios have all heholding^ which may 
possibly have been the way in which Shakespeare wrote 
the word (as it is that in which it was often ^Titten 
in his day), but may nevertheless be rectified with 
quite as much propriety as other similar improprieties 
with which a^modern editors have taken that liberty. 
The initial syllable of the word is of more interest 
than its termination. 

The complete disappearance from the modern form 
of the English language of the verbal prefix ge is a 
remarkable fact, and one which has not attracted the 
notice which it deserves. This augment may be said 
to have been the favourite and most distinguishing pe- 
culiarity of the language in what is called the Anglo- 
Saxon period. In the inflection of the verb it was not 
merely, as in modem German, the sign of the past 
participle passive, but might be prefixed to any other 
part; and the words of all kinds which commenced 
with it, and in which it was not inflexional, amounted 
to several thousands. Tet now there is no native Efij 
gHsh word having ge for its initial syllable in (?xist\^ 
ence ; nor, indeed, has there been for many \^enturies : 
there are not only no such words in Chaucer, whose 
age (the fourteenth century) is reckontjd the com- 
mencement of the period of what is denominated 
Middle English ; there » are none even in Eobert do 
^^runne, and very few, if any, in Eobert of Gloucester, 
yho belong to the thirteenth century, and to the 
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earliest age of EngWsh as distinguished from Saxon. 
The inflexional ye is found at a comparatively late date 
only in the reduced or softened form of y, and even so 
scarcely after the middle of the sixteenth century 
(which may be taken as thfe date of the commence- 
ment of Modern English) except in a few antique 
words preserved or revived by Spenser. If two or 
tliree such words as yclad and yclept are to be found 
in Shakespeare, they are introduced with a view to a 
burlesque or grotesque effect, as they might be by a 
writer of the present day. They did not belong to 
the language of his age any more than they did to that 
of Thomson, who in the last century has sprinkled his 
Castle of Indolence with w'ords of this description the 
better to keep up his imitation of Spenser. As for 
the “ star-ypointing pyramid” attributed to Milton 
(in his lines on Shakespeare), it is in all probability a 
mistake of his modem editors : ‘‘ y pointed” might have 
been credible, but “ypointmy” scarcely is. The true 
reading probably is “ starry-pointing.” It has com- 
monly been assumed that, with such rare and insigni- 
ficajit exceptions (if exceptions they are to bo consi- 
dered), the old Anglo-Saxon prefix ge has entirely passed 
My or been ejected from the hmguage in its present 
ite, — that it has dropped off, like a decayed member, 
witiiout anything being substituted in its place. But 
the fact is not so. It is certain, that, both in its inflex- 
ional and in its non-inflexional character, it still exists 
in a good many words in a disguised form, — in that 
namely of le. Many of our words beginning vdth he 
c^tnnot be otherwise accounted for. Our modem be- 
loved^ for exampfe, is undoubtedly the A. Saxon gelufed. 
Another remarkable instance is that of the familiar. 
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word belief ov believe. The A. Saion has no such verb 
as behjfan ; its form for our believe is gelyfan (the same 
with the modem German glauben). Again, to become 
(at least in the sense of to suit) is the Saxon gecwern^ 
an : there is no becweman. Nor is there any belang 
or belong ; our modem belong from the Saxon gelang. 
In like manner there is no such Saxon verb as besecan ; 
there is oxAy gesecan^ from which we have formed our 
beseeh and beseech. So tacn^ or tacen^ is a token, from 
which is getacnian^ to denote by a token or sign ; there 
is no betacnian ; yet we say to betoken. And there are 
probably other examples of the same thing among the 
words now in use having be for the commencing syl- 
lable (of which the common dictionaries give us about 
a couple of hundreds), although the generality of them 
are only modem fabrications constructed in imitation 
of one another, and upon no other principle than 4;he 
assumption that the syllable in question may be pre- 
fixed to almost any verb whatever. Such are bepraise, 
b&jpowder^ bespatter^ hethump, and many more. Only 
between thirty and forty seem to be traceable to An- 
glo-Saxon verbs beginning with be. 

The facts that have been mentioned sufficiently ex- 
plain the word beholden. It has nothing to do with 
the modem behold, or the old Saxon behealdan (whiA, 
like its modem representatite, signified to see or look 
on), but is another form, according to the corruption 
which we have seen to take place in so many other 
instances, of gehealden, the past participle passive of 
healdan, to hold ; whence its meaning, here and al- 
ways, of held, bound, obliged. It* corresponds to the 
modem German gehalten, of the sauie signification, 
‘and is quite distinct from behalten, the past participle 
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passive of the hehalten, which signifies kept, 

preserved. 

One word, which repeatedly occurs in Shakespeare, 
containing the prefixed ge^ has been generally misun- 
derstood by his editors. Wha! they all, I believe with- 
out exception, print I wis^ or I wise, as if it were a 
verb with its nominative, is undoubtedly one word, 
and that an adverb, signilying certainly, probably. It 
ought to be written yiois, or ywiss^ corresponding as‘ 
it does exactly to the modern Grennan gewiss. It is 
true, indeed, that Sir Prederic Madden in the Glos- 
sary to his edition of Syr Oawayne (printed, for the 
Eoxburgh Club, in 1839), expresses a doubt whether 
it were ‘‘ not regarded as a pronoun and verb by the 
writers of the fifteenth century.” But this sup- 
position Mr. Guest (PJdl, Proc, II, 160) regards as 
wholly gratuitous. He believes there is not a singh‘ 
instance to be found in which tviss, or wisae, has been 
used in the sense of to know, ‘‘ till our modern glos- 
sarists and editors chose to give it that signification.” 
Johnson in his Dictionary enters icis as a verb, mean- 
ing to think, to imagine. Webster does the same. 
So also Nares in his Glossary. It is the only explana- 
tion which any of these authorities give of the form 
in question. “ The preterite,” adds Nares, “ is wist. 
The* present tense is seldofn found but In the first per- 
son ; the preterite was common in all the persons.” In 
a note on the passage in The Merchant of Venice, ii. 

9, “ There be fools, alive, I wis [as they all print it]. 
Silvered o’er,” Steevens writes (Variorwn edition, V. 
71^, “I wis, I know.* Wissen, German. So in King 
Henry the SixtJi} ‘ I wis your grandam had no worser 
match.’ Again, in the Comedy of King Oambyses: • 
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‘ Tea, I wis, shall you, and that'vvith all speed.* Syd- 
ney, Ascham, and Waller use the word.** The line 
here quoted from Shakespeare is not in King Henry 
the Sixth, hut in Richard the Thixd, i. 3, and runs, “ I 
wis [Ywis] your grandam had a worser match.” So 
in the Taming of the Shrew, L 1, “ Twis, it is not half 
way to her heart.’* The syllable wis is no doubt the 
same element that we have both in the German wissen 
and in our English guess, 

395. We are lilest that Rome is rid of him. — The 
Second Folio has “We are glad,^'' But Mr. Collier 
in his one volume restores hlest, 

399. Here under leave of Brutus and the rest , — 
Compare “ By your pardon” of 358. 
y 399. When that the poor have cried, — The that in 
^ such cases as this is merely a summary or compendi- 
ous expression of what follows, which was convenient, 
perhaps, in a ruder condition of the language, as more 
distinctly marking out the clause to be comprehended 
under the when. We still commonly use it with now, 
when it serves to discriminate the conjunction from 
the adverb, although not with other conjunctions 
which are never adverbs. Chaucer often introduces 
with a that even the clause that follows a relative ]^ro- 
noun ; as {C. T. 982) ; — “ The Minotaur which that he 
slew in Crete;” or {C, T. t)88) “With Creon, which 
that was of Thebes Kiaig.” 

399. You all did see, that on the Lupercal. — Vid. 17. 

399. What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for 
him ? — We should now say, “ Withholds you from 
mourning.” ATe could not use withhold followed by 
the inWtive. 

• 403. Has he not, masters ? — The common reading 
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ifl Has he, masters The prosody dearly demands 
the insertion of some monosyllable; Capell accord- 
ingly inserted my before masters ; but the word re- 
quired by the sense and the^ connexion evidently is 
not. The correction, though conjectural, is therefon 
one which may be regarded as of nearly absolute ne- 
cessity and certainty . — Masters was the common term 
of address to a miscellaneous assembly formerly. So 
again in 408 ; where, liowever, the word is Maisters iii 
both thePirstand Second Folios, although not usually 
so elsewdiere. 

404. Some will dear abide it. — Vid. 326 and 348. 

405. And none so poor to do hitn reverence . — The 
omission of one of two correlative words (such as the 
as answ^ering to the so here) is, when no ambiguity 
is thereby occasioned, allowable in almost all circum- 
stances. — The manner in wdiich the clause is hung on 
to wdiat precedes by the conjunction is such as to 
preclude the necessity of a new copula or aiTirmative 
term. It is as il‘ it were “with none so poor,’’ etc. 
And and is logically (whatever it may be etymolo- 
gically) equivalent to loifh. So in 164, “Yes ever} 
man of them ; and no man here But honours you.” 

408. Let hut the commons hear this testament . — The 
commonalty, the common people. 

408. Arid dip their naptcins in his sacred blood . — A 
napkin (connected with . napery^ from the . French 
nappe., a cloth, which, again, appears to be a corruption 
of the Latin mappa, of the same signification, the ori- 
ginal also of our map, and of the mappe of the French 
mappemonde, thatds mappa mwidi^i'A still the common 
name for a pocket handkerchief in Scotland. It is 
also that commonly employed by Shakespeare ; See the 
Third Act of Othello . — Compare 247. 
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412. Bead the will; etc, — ThiS and most of the sub- 
sequent exclamations of the populace need not be con- 
sidered as verse, 

413. I have overshot myself to tell you of it, — That 
is, To tell you of it, or my telling you of it, was to 
overshoot myself (to do more than I had intended). 

419. He co^nes down^ etc, — This stage direction is 
not in the older copies. 

422. Stand fro^n the hearse , — The hearse was the 
frame or stand on which the body lay. It is the 
French herse or herce, meaning a portcullis or har- 
row; whence the English term seems to have been 
applied to whatever was constructed of bars or beams 
laid crosswise. 

426. As rmhing out of doors to he resolved, — Vid. 
339. 

420. This was the most unkindest cut of all, — Tid, 
337. 

426. For when the nohle Brutus saw him stab, — The 
him is here strongly emphatic, notwithstanding its oc- 
cupation of one of the places assigned by the common 
rule to short or unaccented syllables. Yid. 430. 

/ 426. For Brutus, as you know, was Cwsar's angel . — 

cannot think that the meaning can be, as Bosw ell 
suggests, his guardian angel. It is much more iiatural 
to understand it as being simply his best beloved, his 
darling. 

426. Even at the base of Pompefs statue, — Yid. 
246. The measure, Malone remarks, will bo defec- 
tive (unless we read siatud) if even be a monosyllable, 
which he says it usually is in Shakes{)eare. He thinks 
that it would be all right Avith the prosody if even 
‘ could bo taken as a dissyllable ! 
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426. Which all the while ran blood, — This is almost 
in the words of North’s Plutarch: — “Against the 
very base whereon Pompey’s statue stood, which ran 
all a gore of blood.” Oore is a Saxon word meaning 
anything muddy, possibly connected with the German 
qcihren^ to ferment, and other German words, 

426. Whilst bloody treason flourished over us , — 
Surely this can mean nothing more than that treason 
triumphed, — put forth, as it were, its flowers, — shot 
up into vigorous efflorescence, — over us. Yet the only 
interpretation tlie Variorum commentators supply is 
that of Steevens, w'ho says that Jlourislies means flou- 
rishes its sword, and quotes from Borneo and Juliet^ i, 
1, the line, “ And flourishes his blade in spite of me,” 
— as if that w'ould prove that to flourish used abso- 
lutely meant or could mean to flourish a sword. 

. 426. The dint of pity. — Dint seems to be the same 
rord with dent, or indentation, that is, the impression 
made as by a tooth. It is commonly dent in the old 
writers. 

426. These are gracious drops. — Falling, the thought 
eems to be, like the bountiful and refreshing rain 
from heaven. 

.426. Marred., as you see, with traitors. — Vid, 363. 

433. IStay, countrymen. — To this speech Mr. Col- 
liefs MS. annotator appends the stage direction, 
“ They are rushing out^m 

436. What private griefs they have. — Vid. 129. — 
Oriefs with Shakespeare involves the notion rather of 
Xojtggrieve than tha;t expressed by to grieve. So again 
in 519: “Speak your griefs softly;” and “Enlarge 
your griefs.” 

43^. That gave me public leave to speah of him . — * 
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The Second Folio has That give me.” Mr. Collier 
restores gave, 

^ 436. For I have neither toit^ etc , — This is the read- 

ing of the Second Folio. The First has writ^ which 
Malone actually adopts and defends ! Here is a most 
animated and admirable enumeration of the various 
powers, faculties, and arts by which a great orator 
IS eiiabled “to stir men’s blood,” beginning, naturally, 
witli that gify,jfJmagioation and invention which is 
at once the highest of them all and the fountain of 
most of the t)thers ; and this editor, rather than admit 
tlie probability of the misprint of a single letter in 
a volume swarming with undeniable typographical 
errata, would make Antony substitute the ridiculous 
remark that the first requisite for his purpose, and 
that in which he was chiefly deficient, w^as what ho 
calls a writ, meaning a WTitten speech ! Is it possible 
that sucth a critic can have had the smallest feeling 
f)f anything in Shakespeare above the level of the 
merest prose ? “ Wit,” he goes on to tell us, “ in our 
author’s time had not its present signification, but 
meant understanding.” The fact is, that there are 
numerous passixges in Shakespeare in which the word 
has exactly its present signification. “ Sir Thurio,” 
says Valentine to Silvia, in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona {ii, 4), “borrows his wit from your ladyship’s 
looks, and spends what he borrow s, kindly, in your 
company.” “Sir,” replies Thurio, “if you spend word 
for word w ith me, I shall make your wit bankrupt.” 
So in Much Ado About Nothing, i, 1, “ There is a kind 
of merry war,” says Leonato, speaking of his niece 
Beatrice, “betwixt Signior Benedick and her: they 
mover meet but there is a skirmish of wit between 
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them.” Or, to go n5 farther, how would Malone, or 
those who think with him (if there be any), explain 
the conversation about Benedick’s wit in the First 
Scene of the Fifth Act of the last-mentioned Play 
without taking the word as there used in the sense 
which it now ordinarily bears ? In the passage before 
us, to be sure, its meaning is more comprehensive, 
corresponding nearly to what it still conveys in the 
expression ‘‘ the wit of man.” 

436. And hid them speak for me. — The them here, 
emphatic and yet occupying a place in the verse in 
which it is commonly laid down that only a short or 
unaccented syllable can properly stand, is in precisely 
the same predicament with the him of ‘‘ When the 
noble Brutus saw him stab ” of 426. Vid. 537. 

444. To every several man. — Several is connected 
with the verb sever^ which is from the Latin separo^ 
through the French sevrer (though that language has 
also separer, as we too have separate). “ Every several 
man” is every man by himself or in his individual ca- 
pacity. The phrase may be illustrated by the legal 
distinction between estates in severalty and in joint- 
tenancy or in common. So in 449 we have “ common 
pleasures.” 

449. He hath left them you. — The emphasis is on 
yot^. 

450. And with the hrapds fire the traitors^ houses . — 
This is the reading of the First Folio : the Second has 

all the traitors’ houses,” which may be right ; for 
the prolongation of fire into a dissyllable, though it 
wilf give us the •requisite number of syllables (which 
satisfies both Malone and Steevens), will not make a 
very musical verse. Yet the harshness and dissonance. 
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produced by the irregular fall of the accent, in addi- 
tion to the diaeresis, in the case of the word jire^ may 
be thought to add to the force and expressiveness of 
the line. Mr. Collier omits the “ all.” 

454. Take thou what course thou wilt ! — Mow noiOj 
fellow. — The abruptness, or unexpectedness, of the 
appearance of the Servant is vividly expressed by the 
unusual construction of this verse, in which we have 
an example of the extreme licence, or deviation from 
the normal form, consisting in the reversal of the re- 
gular accentuation in the last foot. The stage dirt^c- 
tions before and after this speech are in the original 
edition ; — “ Mxit Plebeians and Enter Servant.^^ 

458. Me comes upon a wish. — Coincidcntly with, as 
it were upon the back of, my wish for him. Vid. 589. 

459. I hea/rd them say. — This conjectural emenda- 
tion appears to be Capefs. In all the old copies it is 
“ I heard him say which Jennens explains thus : — 

Mim evidently refers to Octavius, who, as he Avas 
coming into Eome, had seen Brutus and Cassius riding 
like madmen through the gates, and had related the 
same in the presence of the servant.” Mr. CoUier, 
however, prints them. It would be satisfactory to 
know if he has the authority of his manuscript anno- 
tator. 

459. Are rid like madmen\ — Vid. 374. 

460. Belike they had some noficc of the people . — 
This now obsolete word belike (probably) is commonly 
held to be a compound of by and like. But it may 
perhaps be rather the Anglo-Saxon gelice (in like 
manner), with a slight change of meaning. Vid. 390. 
— ‘‘ Some notice of the people ” is some notice respect- 
oing the people. 
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4G1. And things V,nlikely charge my fantasy, — In- 
stead of tmlihely the old text has unluchily, TJiililcely^ 
which appears for the first time in Mr. Collier’s one 
volume edition, may be presumed to be the restora- 
tion of his MS. annotator. Tlere, then, is another of 
those remarkable corrections, which at once, and in 
the most satisfactory manner, turns nonsense into 
sense, and which yet in the Notes and Emendations is 
strangely passed over without a word of notice ! 

461. I have no will, etc, — Very well illustrated by 
Stecvens in a quotation from The Merchant of Venice, 
ii, 5, where Shylock says : — 

“ I Lave no mind of feasting forth to night : 

Bat I will go.” 

The only stage direction here in the original edition 
is before this speech : — “ Enter Cinn<t the Poet, and 
after him the Plebeians,''^ 

469. Ay, and truly, yon were lest. — This is strictly 
equivalent to ‘‘You would be best,” and might per- 
haps be more easily resolved than the more common 
idiom, “ You had best.” But all languages have 
phraseologies coming under the same head with this, 
which are not to be explained upon strictly logical 
principles. Witness the various applications of the 
Greek the French il y a, etc. 

470. Wisely, 1 say, I am a bachelor, — Cinna’s mean- 
ing evidently is, Wiseljr I am a bachelor. But that 
is not conveyed by the way in which the passage has 
hitherto been always pointed — “ Wisely I say.” 

471. YonJll bear me a bang for that, — You’ll get a 
bang for that (from some one). The me goes for no- 
thing. Vid, 85’and 205. 

483. Cin. I am not, etc, — This speech was carelessly* 
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omitted in the generality of the modem texts, includ- 
ing that of the standard edition of Malone and Bos- 
well, till restored hy Mr. Knight. It is given, how- 
ever, in Jennens’s collation (1774), and he does not 
note its omission by any preceding editor. 

484. Turn him going. — Turn him off ; let him go. 
So in Sir Thomas Urquhart’s translation of Eabelais, 
B. i. ch. 35 ; “Avoid hence, and get thee going.” This 
story of Cinna is told by Plutarch in his Life of Caesar. 
Ho says, the people, falling upon him in their rage, 
slew him outright in the market-place. 

The stage direction with which the Act terminates 
in the original edition is, Exeunt all the Plehemis." 


ACT FOUETH. 

The Same, A Boom in Antony'' 8 Bouse. — The original 
heading is only, “ Enter Antony,^ Octavius^ and Lepi- 
dus'' The Same, meaning at Komo, was supplied by 
Eowe. It is evident (especially from 492 and 493) 
that the scene is placed at Eomc, although in point of 
fiEict the triumvirs held their meeting in a small island 
in the river Ehenus (now the Beno) near Bononia 
{Bologna), where, Plutarch says, they remained three 
days together. 

486. These many. — An archaic form for so many, 
this number. 

486. Their names are priched. — Vid. 352. 

490. Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony. — This 
is a mistake. The person meant is Lucius Csesar, who 
was Mark Antony’s uncle, the brother of his mother. 
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491. Zook, with a* spot I damn Mm , — Note him as 
condemned, by a mark or stigma (called pricking hia 
name in 486, and pricking him down in 489, and 
pricking him in 495). ^ 

491. Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine. 
— This is the reading of all the old copies, and is pro- 
perly retained by Mr. Knight. In the Variorum edi- 
tion we have (and without warning) will substituted 
for shall; and this alteration Mr. Collier also adopts. 
Is it one of the corrections of his manuscript anno- 
tator ? 

494. This is a slight mmeritalle man , — So after- 
wards in 535, Away, slight man !” said by Brutus, in 
momentary anger, to Cassius. Vid. 522. — JJnmeriU 
able should mean incapable of desemng. 

494. Meet to he sent on errands, — Frrand is an 
A. Saxon word, corend (perhaps from cer, or ar, before, 
whence also ere and early). It has no connexion ^ith 
errant, wandering (from the Latin erro, whence also 
err, and error, and erroneous), 

496. To groan and siceat under the business. — Bad- 
ness is commonly only a dissyllable with Shakespeare ; 
and it may be no more here upon the principle ex- 
plained in the note on She dreamt to night she saw 
my statue” in 246. 

496. Either led or driven, etc . — The three last Folios, 
and also Eowe, have pri^nt the way.” The loe of this 
line, and the our and the we pf the next, are all em- 
phatic. There is the common irregularity of a single 
short superfluous syUable (the er of either). 

496. And grate in commons , — This is the reading of 
all the old copies*. Mr. Collier prints on for in. 

498. Store of provender. — Provender, which John- * 
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son explains to mean “ dry food ibr brutes/’ is imme- 
diately from the French provende^ having the same 
signification ; but the origin of the French word is 
not so clear. The Italian, indeed, has provianda^ a fe- 
minine substantive in the singular ; but this signifies 
victuals in general, or flesh-meat in particular, and is 
the same word with the French viande and the Eng- 
lish viands^ which are commonly traced to the Latin 
vivere (quasi vivenda), an etymology which receives 
some support from the existence of vivanda in the 
Italian as apparently only another form of provianda. 
Another derivation of the French provende brings it 
from provenire and proventus^ in which case it would 
signify properly increase, growth, crop ; and another 
would bring it from provideo^ making it only a varia- 
tion or corruption of provision. The parentage of the 
word, therefore, may be said to be contested between 
vivo^ venio^ and video. Possibly vendo might also put 
in a claim. Webster has: — “It is said that provend, 
provender, originally signified a vessel containing a 
measure of corn daily given to a horse or other beast.” 
By whom this is stated, or in what language the words 
are said to have this meaning, he does not inform us. 
He also adduces the ovmvixi provender, a prebendary, 
SLYidi prove ndre, a prebend, and the 'Dwioh prove, a pre- 
bend. The Latin preebenda (from pretbeo), the ‘un- 
doubted original oi prebend, have got confounded 

with provende in the obscurity enveloping the origin 
and proper meaning of the latter term. 

498. And in some taste, — It might seem at^rst that 
this phrase, as it may be said to be equivalent in effect 
to our common “in some sense,” so is only another 
• wording of the same conception or figure, what is 
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called a sense in the* one form being called a taste in 
the other. But, although taste is reckoned one of the 
senses, this would certainly be a wrong exj^lanation. 
The expression “in some sense” has nothing to do 
with the powers of sonsatmn or perception; sense 
here is signification, meaning, import. Neither does 
taste stand for the sense of taste in the other expres- 
sion. The taste which is here referred to is a taste 
in contradistinction to a more full enjoyment or par- 
ticipation, a taste merely. “In some taste” is another 
way of saying, not “in some sense,” but “ in some 
measure, or degree.” 

498. 0)1 objects, arts, and imitations, etc . — This pas- 
sage, as it stands in the Polios, wdth the sentence 
terminating at “ imitations,” has much perplexed the 
commentators, and, indeed, maybe said to have proved 
quite inexplicable, till a comma was substituted for 
the full point by Mr. Ivnight, which slight change 
makes everything plain and easy. Antony’s ass(irtion 
is, titat Lepidus feeds, not on objects, arts, and imita- 
tions g('nerall 3 ", but on such of them as are out of use 
and staled (or w orn out : Vid. 50) bj" otlier people, 
which, notwithstanding, begin his fashion (or with 
w'liich his following the fashion begins). Theobald 
reduces the full point to a comma, as otlier editors do 
to*a colon or a semicolon ; but it is evident, neverthe- 
less, from his note that he did not regard the relative 
clause as a qualification or limitation of what pre- 
cedes it. 

4Q^.^isten great things . — Listen has now ceased 
io be used as an active verb. 

498. Our best friends made, and our best means 
stretched out . — This is the reading of the Second Folio# 
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It seems to me, I confess, to be sufficiently in Shake- 
speare’s manner. The First Folio has^ Our best Friends 
made, our meanes stretcht,” — which, at any rate, it is 
quite impossible to believe to be what he wrote. 

498. And let us presently go sit in council, etc, — The 
more ordinary phraseology would be Let us sit in 
consultation how,” or “ Let us consult how.” It may 
be questioned, notwithstanding the ‘‘ Councell” of the 
First Edition, whether we ought not to print “ sit in 
counsel.” 203. 

499. And layed about with many enemies, — Vid, 349 
(for bayed), and 303 (for with), 

499. Millions of mischiefs. — This is the reading of 
all the old editions. Mr. Knight has “mischief,” no 
doubt by an error of the press. 

Scene II. — The original heading here is Drum, 
Enter Brutus, Lucillius, and the Army, Titinius and 
Pindarics meete them.^^ The modern editors after the 
name of Lucilius introduce that of Lucius. See the 
note on 521. 

502. What now, Lucilius, is Cassius near ? — Here 
the ius is dissyllabic in Lucilius and monosyllabic in 
Cassius. 

503. To do you salutation. — Another of the old ap- 
plications of do which wo have now lost. Vid, 147. 
The stage direction about tlie Letter is modern. 

504. lie greets me well . — The meaning seems to be. 

He salutes me in a friendly manner. Yet this can 
hardly be regarded as a legitimate employment of well. 
For greet see 242. ^ 

504. In his own change, etc, — The meaning seems 
to be, either through a change that has taken place in 
his own feelings and conduct, or through the miscon- 
duct of his officers. 
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504. 8ome worihy^came, — Some reasonable or suf- 
ficient cause, some cause of worth, value, or power to 
justify the wish. The word worth is the Anglo-Saxon 
weorth, wurth^ or wyrth^ connected with which are 
weorscipe, worship, and weoHhian^ to hold in esteem 
or honour. But there may also perhaps be a connex- 
ion with weorthan, or wurthan, to become, or to be, 
the sauie word with the modern Grerman warden^ and 
still in a single fragment remaining in use among 
ourselves in the phrase woe worth, that is, woe be. 
If this be so, either wliat we call worth is that which 
anything emphatically is, or, wiien we say that a thing 
is, we are only saying that it is worth in a broad or 
vague sense, according to a common manner of form- 
ing a term of g(meral out of one of particular import. 
In the latter case worth may be connected with vir, 
and virtus, and vireo, Vid, 209. 

500. Ife is not doubted, etc. — Brutus here, it will be 
observed, makes two speeches ; first ho addresses him- 
self to Pill darns, then to Lucilius. Even if the pros- 
ody did not admonish us to the same efiect, it would, 
in these circumstances, be better to print the passage 
as 1 have given it, with two hemistichs or broken lines. 

500, Lvl me be resolved. — Vid. 339. 

507. But not tvith such familiar instances. — The 
wokI stdl ill use that most nearly expresses this ob- 
solete sense of instances is, perhaps, assiduities. As 
instance should mean standing upon, so assiduity 
should mean sitting u])on. Assidiiitas is used by 
Cicero ; ^nstantia, I believe, is not found in the best 
age of the Latin tongue. The English word is em- 
ployed by Shaliespeare in other senses besides this 
that are now obsolete. To comfort you the more,” 
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says the Earl of Warwick to the King, in the Second 
dPart of King Senry the Fourth^ Hi, 1, 

I have received 

A certain instance that Glendower is dead — 

that is, a certain assurance. Again, in King Richard 
the Third, “ Tell him,” says Lord Hastings in reply to 
the message from Lord Stanley, Hi. 2, 

TcU liim his fours are shallow, without instance — 

that is, apparently, without any fact to support or 
justify them. Again, in Hamlet, in. 2, in the Play 
acted before the King and Queen we have 

m 

“ The instances that sec'cmd marriage move 

Are base respects of thrift, but none of love — 

that is, the inducements, as w'e should now say, are 
base considerations of thrift, or pecuniar}^ advantage. 
We now' use instance in something like its proper sense 
only in the phrase ‘‘at the instance of,” and (‘Von th(‘ri‘ 
the notion of pressure or urgency is nearly lost : tlu* 
word is understood as meaning little, if anytliing, 
more than merely so much of aj)[)lication, nHjuesl, or 
suggestion as the nuTe mention of what is wanted 
might carry with it. In aiiotluT phrase in wliicli it 
has come to be used, ‘‘ in tin* lii’st instanc(‘,” it is Jiot 
veiT obvious wdiat its meaning really is, or how, at 
least, it has got the meaning whieli it apjjears to hfive. 
Do we, or can we, say “in tfu' si*eond, or third, in- 
stance?” By instance as commonly used, for a par- 
ticular fact, we ought to understand a fact bearing 
upon the matter in hand ; and this seems t<^ be still 
alw ays kept in mind in the familiar • expression “ for 
instance.” 

508. Like horses hot at id/id.-^That is, apparently, 
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when held by the hand, or led. Or rather, perhaps, 
when acted upon only by the rein. So in Haring- 
ton’s AriostOy vii. 67, Melyssa says that she will try 
to make Eogero’s griffith horse “ gentle to the spur 
and hand.” But has not “a^liand” always meant, as 
it always does now, only near or hard by ? That mean- 
ing wiU not do here. The commentators afford us no 
light or help. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote “ in hand.” 

508. They fall their crests , — This use of fally as an 
active verb, is not common in Shakespeare; but it 
may be found in writers of considerably later date. 

508. Sinh in the trial . — One may suspect that it 
shoulcAc slirinJc. 

509. Instead of the stage direction “ March within^' 
at the end of tliis speech, the original text has “ Loic 
March within” in the middle of 508. And instead 
of “ JUnter Cassius and SoldierSy^ it is there “ Enter 
Cassius and his power 

513, 514, 515. — The Within prefixed to these three 
speeches is the insertion of the modem editors. In 
the First Folio the three repetitions of the “ Stand” 
are on so many distinct lines, but all as if they formed 
part of the speech of Brutus. Mr. Collier has at 
515 the Stage Direction, “ One after the other y and 
fainter^ 

, 5i9. CassmSy he content . — That is, be continent ; 
/ contain, or restrain, yourself. 

519. Speak your griefs softly. — Vid. 129 and 436. 
519. Nothing hut love from us . — From each of us to 
the pther. 

519. Enlarge your griefs .— them with all ful- 
ness of eloquent* exposition; as we still say Enhrgr 
upon.— rid. 129 and 436. 
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621. Lucius^ do you the like; etc, — The original text 
is — 

“ iMcUlitis, do you the like, and let no man 

Come to our tent, till we have done our Conference. 

Let Lucius and TiUnius guard our doore.” 

To cure the prosody in the first line, Steevens and 
other modem writers strike out the you. It is strange 
that no one should have been struck with the absur- 
dity of such an association as Lucius and Titinius for 
the guarding of the door — an officer of rank and a ser- 
vant boy — the boy, too, being named first. Tlio func- 
tion of Lucius w^as to carry messages. As Lassius 
sends his servant Pindarus with a message to ms divi- 
sion of the force, Brutus sends his servant Lucius w ith 
a’ similar message to his division. Nothing can be 
clearer than that Lucilim in the first lino is a misprint 
for Lucius^ and Lucius in the third a misprint for Lu- 
cilius. Or the error may have been in the copy ; and 
the insertion of the Let was probably an attempt of the 
printer, or editor, to save the prosody of that line, as 
the omission of the you is of the modem editors to 
save that of the other. The present restoration sets 
everything to rights. At the close of the conference 
w^e have Brutus, in 580, again addressing himself to 
Lucilius and Titinius, who had evidently kept toge- 
ther all the time it lasted. Lucius (who in the* ori- 
ginal text is commonly called the Boy) and Titinius 
are nowhere mentioned together. In the heading of 
Scene III., indeed, the modem editors have again 
^'‘Lucius and Titinius at some distance;” but this is 
their own manufacture. All that we have in the old 
copies is, “ Manet Brutus and Cassius,^^ See also 571. 

522. Wherein my letters . . . icere slighted off . — 
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The printer of the* Pirst Folio, evidently misunder- 
standing the passage, gives us — 

Wliercin my Letters, praying on his side, 

Because 1 knew the man was slighted off.” 

The Second Folio has — 

Wherein my Letter, prapng on his side, 

Because I knew the man, was slight od off.” 

The received reading, therefore, though probably right, 
is only conjectural ; unless we are to suppose, from its 
being adopted by Mr. Collier, that it has the sanction of 
his nianus(*ript annotator. Some of the modern editors 
prmt^“ slighted q/!” At a date considerably later than 
Shalcospeare we liave still slighted over (for to tr(‘at or 
perform carelessly). It is used by Dryden in tlie end 
of the seventeenth century, as it had been by Bacon 
in the beginning. The connexion of the various mo- 
difications of the term slight is sufficiently obvious. 
Tliey all involve the notion of quickly and easily es-/ 
caping or being dispatched and got rid of. Perhaps* 
not only slight and slg, but even slide, and slmh:, and 
sleek ought to lie referred to the same root. In that 
case the modern German schlau (sly) may be con- 
nected not only with schleichen (to move softly), but 
also with sehleeht (plain, simple, honest) ; strange as 
it may be thought tliat the same element should de- 
note slyness or euiming in one modification, and sim- 
plicity or straightforwardness in another. 

524. That everg nice offence, etc, — Nice is the 
Anglo-Saxon nesc or hnesc, tender, soft, gentle. In 
modern English the word alw^ays implies smaUness or 
pettiness, though not ahvays in a disparaging sense, 
but rather mosl usually in the contrary. So a pet, 
literally something small, is the common name fov 
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anything that is loved and cherished. — For his com- 
ment” see 54. 

525. Let me tell youy Cassius, etc, — Here we have a 
line with the first syllable wanting, which may be re- 
garded as the converse of those wanting only the last 
syllable noticed in the note on 2iG. So, lower do\Mi, 
in 539, wc have another speech of Brutus commencing 
with like abruptness, with a line which wants tlie two 
first syllables : — “ You say you are a better soldier.” 
— Bor the nature of tlie hemistich see the note on 
“ Made in her concave shores” in 15. 

/ 525. Are much condemned to hare an itching jyalm, 
^To condemn to is now used only in the sense of 
sentencing to the endurance of. In the present pas- 
sage the to introduces the cause, not the consequence, 
of the condemnation. “ You are condemned” is used 
as a stronger expression for you are said, you are al- 
leged, you are charged. — An itching palm is a covetous 
palm ; as we say an it^hjor^j^mise, an itcli for scrib- 
bling, etc., or as in the translation of the Bible read, 
in 2 Tim. iv. 3, of people “having itching ears” (being 
exactly after the original, KvrjOofievoL ttjv a/cor/i/). 

^ 525. To sell and mart your offices. — To make mer- 
chandise, or matter of bargain and sale, of your ap- 
pointments and commissions. J/art is held to be a 
contraction of marie et, which is connected with the 
Latin merx and mercor, and so with merchant, mer- 
cantile, commerce, etc. 

525. To undesm'vers. — We have lost both this sub- 
stantive and the verb to disserve (to do an injury to), 
which Clarendon uses ; though we still retain the ad= 
jectivc undese/^mng. 

' 527. And chastisement doth therefore. — All the ole 
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copies have doth, ^Mr. Collier, however, in his one- 
volume edition substitutes does. 

529, 530. And hay the moon. . . . Brutus.^ hay not 
me. — In the Eirst Folio we ];iave “ hay the moon,’’ and 
“ hait not me in all the others, hait the moon” and 
halt not me.” Theobald suggested “ hay the moon” 
and ^^hay not me;” and it is a remarkable confirma- 
tion of tliis conjecture that it exactly accords with the 
reading given by Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, who in 
529 restores in the Second Folio the hay of the First, 
and in 530 corrects the hait of all the Folios into hoy. 
To hay tlie moon is to bark at the moon ; and hay not 
me would, of course, be equivalent to bark not, like 
an infuriated dog, at me. Fid. 349. To hait, again, 
from the French hattre^ might be understood to mean 
to attack with violence. So in Macbeth^ v. 7, we have 
to be haifed with the rabble’s curse.” It is possible 
that there may liave been some degree of confusion in 
the minds of our ancestors between hait and hay^ and 
that botli words, im])erf('ctly conceived in their import 
and origin, were fipt to call up a more or less distinct 
notion of encompassing or closing in. Perhaps some- 
thing of this is what runs in Cassius’s head wluni he 
subjoins, Yon forget yourself, To liedye me in '' — 
although Johnson iut(Tprets these words as meaning 
‘"to limit my authority by your direction or censure.” 
— The pr('S(Mit ])assage may be com])ared with one in 
J Winter's Talc^ ii. 3 : — 


WIio late hath heat her husband, 

• And now baits me.” 

530. I am a 'soldier^ I. — It is impossible to be quite 
certain whether the second / here be the pronoun oi' 
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the adverb which we now write Ay. See the note on 
^‘1, as ^neas,” in 54. 

530. To make conditions. — To arrange the terms on 
/ which offices should be copferred. 

531. Qo to. — Johnson, in his Dictionary, explains 
this expression as equivalent to “ Come, come, take the 
right course” (meaning, contemptuously or sarcas- 
tically). He adds, that, besides being thus used as “a 
sconiful exhortation,” it is also sometimes “ a phrase 
of exhortation or encouragement as in Qen. od. 4, 
where the people, after the flood, are represented as 
saying, “ Go to, let us build us a city and a tower,” 
etc. But it must be understood to be used, again, in 
the scornful sense three verses loAver down, where the 
Lord is made to say Go to, let us go down, and there 
confound tlieir language,” etc. 

^ 534. Save mind upon your health. — Mind, is here re- 

membrance, and health is wx'lfare, or safety, generally ; 
senses wdiich are both now- obsolete. 

535. Away, slight man ! — Vid, 494 and 522. 

537. Hear me, for I %vill speak. — The emphasis is 
not to be denied to the will here, although it stands 
in the place commonly stated to require an unaccented 
syllable. Yid, 426, 436, and 613. 

539. Must I observe you? — Pay you observance, or 
reverential attention. 

541. You say you are a better soldier . — Vid. 525. 

541. I shall be glad to learn of abler men. — The old 
reading is ‘‘ noble men ;” abler is the correction of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. annotator. Even if this wnre a mere 
conjecture, its claim to be accepted would be nearly 
irresistible. Noble here is altogether inappropriate. 
Cassius, as Mr., Collier remarks, had said nothing 
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about noble men/** whereas abler is the very expres- 
sion that he had used (in 630) : — 

“ I am a soldier, I, 

Oldi'r in practice, abler than yourself 
To make condition^,” 

642. I said, an elder soldier. — This is the reading 
of all the old copies. But Mr. Collier prints older. 

551. Yoii^ hare done that you should he sorry for . — 
The emphasis, of course, is on should. The common 
meeting of shall, as used by Cassius, is turned, in 
Brutus’s quick and unsparing replication, into the 
secondary meaning of should (ought to be). Vid. 181. 

551. Which I respect not. — Which 1 heed not. 
Here respect has rather less force of meaning than it 
has now acquir'd; whereas observe in 539 has more 
than it now conveys. 

551. And drop my hlood. — Expend my blood in 
drops. 

551. Than to wring. — ^Although had rallier {Vid. 54 
and 57), being regarded as of the nature of an auxi- 
liary verb, does not in modern English take a to with 
the verb that follows it {Vid. 1), it does so here in 
virtue of being equivalent in sense to would or should 
prefer. 

551. By any indirection. — Indirectness, as we should 
now say. 

551. To loch such rascal counters. — -4^ to lock. Vid. 
408. Rascal means despicable. It is an A. Saxon 
word, properly signifying a lean worthless deer. 

551. Dash him to pieces. — This is probably to be 
understood as*the infinitive (governed by the preced- 
ing verb he ready') with the customary to omitted. 
Vid. 1. 
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551. Be ready ^ gods^ etc, — I cannot think that Mr. 
Collier has improved this passage by removing the 
comma which we find in the old copies at the end of 
the first line, and so connecting the words “ with all 
your thunderbolts,” not with “Be ready,” but with 
“ Dash him to pieces.” 

554. Brutus hath rived my heart, — Vid. 107. 

559. Afiatterer^s ivould not, though they do a/pj)em\ 
— This is the reading of all the old copies. Mr. Col- 
lier has “ did appear.” 

560. Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius. — In this 
line and the next we have Cassius used first as a tri- 
syllable and immediately after as a dissyllable. 

560. For Cassius is aweary of the world, — Whatever 
may be its origin or proper meaning, many words were 
in the habit of occasionally taking a as a prefix in the 
Anglo-Saxon period of the language. Thence we have 
our modem English, arise, arouse, abide, await, awaJce, 
aweary, etc. Some of the words which are thus length- 
ened, however, do not appear to have existed in the 
A. Saxon; while, on the other hand, many A. Saxon 
forms of this kind are now lost. More or less of ad- 
ditional expressiveness seems usually to be given by 
this prefix, in the case at least of such w^ords as can 
be said to have in them anything of an emotional 
character. Shakespeare has used the present word 
in another of his most pathetic lines, — Macbeth’s “ I 
’gin to be aweary of the sun.” 

560. Conned ly rote. — The Anglo-Saxon connan, or 
cunnan, signifying to know'^, and also to be able, — its 
probable modification cunnian, to inquire, — and cen- 
nan, to beget or bring forth, appear to have all come 
to be confounded in the breaking up of the old fomi 
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of the language, an^ then to have given rise to our 
modem ken^ and can^ and con^ and cunning^ with mean- 
ings not at all corresponding to those of the terms 
with w^hich they severally stmd in phonetic connexion. 
Can is now used only as an* auxiliary verb with the 
sense of to be able, though formerly it was sometimc^s 
employed with tlie same sense as a common verb. Ken 
is still in use both as a verb and as a substantive. The 
verb Nares interprets as meaning to see, tlie substan- 
tive as meaning sight ; and he adds, “ These words, 
though not current in common usage, have been so 
preserved in poetic language that they cannot pro- 
perly bo called obsolete. Instances are numerous in 

writers of very modem date In Scotland these 

words are still in full currency.” Eut the meaning of 
to km in the Scottish dialect is not to see, but to 
know. And anciently it had also in English the one 
meaning as well as the other, as may bo seen both 
in Spcmser and in Shakespeare. ' The ease is similar 
to that of the Greek etS© (otSa) and etSew. Cunning^ 
again, instead of being the wisdom resulting from in- 
vestigation and experience, or the skill acquired by 
practice, as in Anglo-Saxon, and even in our older 
English, has now^ conu^ to be understood as invoking 
always at least sometliing concealed and mysterious, 
if mot something of absolute deceit or falsehood. 

' As for con^ its common meaning seems to be, not to 
know, but to g(d by heart, that is, to acquire a know^- 
Icdge of in the most complete manner possible. And 
to^ con hf rote is to commit to memory by an opera- 
tion of mind similar to the turning of a wheel [rofn\ 
or by incessant repetition, liote is the same w^ord 
w ith routine. 
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It is more difficult to explain tlie expression to con 
thanks^ which is of frequent occurrence in our old 
writers and is several times used by Shakespeare. 
Naros explains it as meaning to study expressions of 
gratitude. But it really seems, in most instances at 
least, to signify no more than to give or return thanks. 
See a note on Gammer Gurton^s Needle in Collier’s 
edition of Dodsley'‘s Old Plays^ II. 30. Con in the 
present passage may perhaps mean to utter or repeat ; 
such a sense might come not unnaturally out of the 
common use of the word in the sense of to get by 
heart. The case would be somewhat like that of the 
two senses assigned to the same word in the expres- 
sions ‘‘ to construct a sentence ” and “ to construe a 
sentence.” It is remarkable that in German also they 
say Dank loissen (literally to know thanks) for to give 
thanks. 

Our common knoiv is not from any of the Anglo- 
Saxon verbs above enumerated, but is the modernized 
form of cnawan^ which may or may not be related to 
all or to some of them. 

Corresponding to cennan and connan^ it may finally 
be added, we have the modem German kennen^ to 
know, and konnen, to be able or to know. But, what- 
ever may be the case vith the German (a king), 

it is impossible to admit that our English king^ the 
representative of the A. Saxon cyng^ cr cyning^ 

can have anything to do with either cennan or connan. 
It is apparently of quite another family, that of which 
the head is cyn, nation, offspring^ whence our present 
kin, and kindred, and kind (both the -substantive and 
the adjective). 

560. Dearer than Plutui mine, — Dear must here 
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be understood, not in the derived sense of leloved^ but 
in its literal scns^ of preciom or of value, Vid, 349. It 
is “ Pinto's mine ” in all the Folios, and also in Rowe. 

560. If that thou beest a Roman. — Our modern sub- 
stantive verb, as it is called, is made up of fragments 
of several verbs, of which, at the least, am^ was, and 
be are distinguishable, even if we hold is, as well as 
are and art, to belong to the same root with am (upon 
this point see Latham’s Eng. Lang, 3rd edit. 346). 
In the A. Saxon we have eom (sometimes am^, woes 
(with loaere and wneron, and wesan and gewesen), beo 
(with bist or byst, beodh, beon, etc.), eart (or eardh), is 
(or ys) ; and also sy, seo, sig, synd, and syndon (related 
to tlic Latin sum, sunt, sim, sis, etc.), of which forms 
there is no trace in our existing English. On the 
other hand, there is no representative in the A. Saxon 
of our modern plural are, Reest, which we have here, 
is not to be coiifounded with the subjunctive be ; it is 
bht, or byst, the 2nd pers. sing. pres, indie, of beon, to 
bo. It is now obsolete, but is also used by IMilton in 
a famous passage: — “If thou beest he; but oh how 
fallen ! how changed,” etc. P, L. i. 84. 

561. Pishonov/r shall be humour. — Vid. 205. — Any 
indignity you ofler shall be regarded as a mere caprice 
of the moment. Humour here probably means nearly 
th(? same thing as in Cassius’s “that rash humour 
which my mother gave mo” in 568. The word had 
scarcely accpiired in Shakespeare’s age the sense in 
which it is now commonly used as a name for a cer- 
tain mental faculty or quality ; though its companion 
wit had already, as we have seen, come to be so em- 
ployed. Vid. 436. But what if the true reading should 
be “ dishonour shall be honour?" 
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568. Save not you love enough to hear with me ? — 
This is the reading of all the old copies, and is that 
adopted by Mr. Knight. Both the Variorum text, 
which is generally followed, and also Mr. Collier give 
us “ Have you not.” Are we to understand that Mr. 
Collier has the authority of his MS. annotator for this 
substitution ? 

5G9. Yes^ Cassius; and from henceforth. — All the 
irregularity that we have in this line is the slight and 
common one of a superfluous short syllable (the iu^ of 
Cassius). Steevens, in his dislike to even this much 
of freedom of versiflcation, and his precise grammatical 
spirit, would strike out the/row^, as reduiulaut in re- 
spect both of the sense and of the measure. 

569. SeHl think your mother chides. — To chide is 
from the A. Saxon cid or signifying strife or (*on- 
tention. It is now scarcely in use excerpt as an active 
verb with the sense of to reprove with sharpness ; but 
it was formerly used also absolutely or intransitive^, 
as here, for to employ chiding or angry expressions. 
In the - former Shakespeare has both to chide and 
to chide at. 

Instead of the stage direction Noise within f the 
original edition has Enter a Yoct.^^ 

570. Yoet [withi}i]. — The tcifhin is inserted here 
and before the next two speeches by the modern edi- 
tors. — The present incident (as well as the hint of the 
preceding great scene) is taken from Plutarcli’s life 
of Brutus. The intruder, however, is not a Poet in 
Plutarch, but one Marcus Eavonius, who aflected to 
be a follower of Cato, and to pass for a Cynic philo- 
sopher. And it will be observed that he is called a 
^ Cynic in the dialogue. There was probably no other 
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aiitbority than the Aompter’s book for designating 
him a Foef. 

571. Lucil, [within\. You shall not come to them . — 
Jn tlie Variorum and the other modem editions, al- 
though they commonly make no distinction between 
the abbreviation for Lucil ius and that for Lucius^ this 
speech must be xmderstood to be assigned to Lucius, 
whose presence alone is noted by them in the heading 
of tlu; scene. But in the old text the speaker is dis- 
tinctly marked Lucil, This is a conclusive confirma- 
tion, if any were wanting, of the restoration in 521. 
How is it that the modern editors have one and all of 
them omitted to atdvnowledge the universal deviation 
here from the autliority which they all profess to 
follow ? Kot even Jennens notices it. 

574. For I have seen more years^ Fm sure, than ye. 
— Plutarch makes Pavonius exclaim, in ^the words of 
Nestor in the First Book of the Iliad.: — 

’AAAa TrlOfO'd^' Be vewrepu icnhv efxelo ' — 

which Nortli translates, 

“ My Lords, I pray you hearken both to me ; 

For 1 liave seen more years than sueh ye three.” 

But this last line can hardly be correctly printed. — 
Tlie Poet’s quotation, it may be noted, is almost a re- 
])etition of what Antony has said to Octavius in 496. 

575. Iln, ha; how vilely doth this Cynic rhyme ! — 
Tlie form of the Avord in all the Polios is vildely, or 
vilddy ; and that is the form which it generally, if not 
ahvays, has in Shakespeare. The modem editors, how- 
ever, have universally substituted the form now in use, 
as wuth then (fof*///rt?i), and (for an)^ and other words 
similarly circumstanced. 
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678. ni hnoio his humour when he Tcnows his time, 
— In this line we have what the rule as commonly laid 
down would make to be necessarily a short or unac- 
cented syllable carrying a strong empliasis no fewer 
than four times : — Vll — his — he — his. 

578. With these jifjging fools . — Tliat is,” Malone 
notes, “with these silly poets. A. jig signified, in our 
author’s time, a metrical composition, as well as a 
dance.” Capel had proposed 

578. Companion., hence . — The term companion w^as 
formerly used contemptuously, in the same way. in 
which w-e still use its ^ynouyme fellow. The notion 
originally involved in companionsliip, or accompani- 
ment, would appear to have been rather tliat of infe- 
riorit)^ than of equality. A companion (or covies) 
was an attendant. We have our English fellow from 
the A. Saxou felaw ; companion (with company) im- 
mediately from the French compagnon and the Italian 
compagno^ which have been variously deduced from 
com-panis, com-paganiis^ com~hino (Low Latin, from 
binus), com-benno (one of two or more'- riders in the 
same henna, or cart), etc. See Menage, Die. Etym. de 
la Langue Erang . . But, after all, Dr. Webster may 
be right in w^hat he says under the w ord Company : 
— “ From cum and pannus, cloth, Teutonic fahne, or 
vaan, a flag. The word denotes a band or number of 
men imder one flag or standard. What decides this 
question is, the Spanish mode of WTiting the word 
with n tilde, titled n, compahia, for this is the manner 
of writing paho, cloth ; whereas panis, bread, is written 
pan. The orthography of the word in the other lan- 
guages is confirmatory of this opinion.” — We have an 
. instance of the use of Companion in the same sense in 
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which we still comm (inly fellow even in so late 

a work as Smollett’s Hoderich Bandom, published in 
1748 : The young ladies [Eoderick’s cousins], who 
thought themselves too much concerned to contain 
themselves any longer, set up their throats all toge- 
ther against my protector [his uncle, Lieutenant Bow- 
ling]. ‘Scurvy companion! Saucy tarpaulin! Eude 
impertinent fellow! Did he think to prescribe to 
grandpapa !’ ” Vol. I. cli, 3. 

Neither the entry nor the exit of Lucilius and Ti- 
tinius is noticed in the old copies. 

580. LuciVim and Titinius, hid the commanders » — 
The only irregularity in the prosody of this line is the 
common one of the one superfluous sliort syllable, the 
ius of Tiiinim, 

581. Immediateh/ to tes, etc, — If this, as may be the 
case, is to form a complete line ^vith the words of 
Brutus that follow, two of the sLx syllables must be 
regarded as superabundant. But there might perhaps 
be a question as to the accentuation of the m, 

^ 589. TJj)on what sickness ? — That is, after or in con- 

'' sequence of what sickness. It is the same use of ui^on 
which w^e have in 458, and which is still familiar to us 
in such phrases as “upon this,” “ upon that,” “ upon 
his return,” etc., though we no longer speak ofa per- 
s(Hi dying upon a particular sickness or disease. 

590. Impatient of my absence ; etc. — This speech is 
throughout a striking exemplifleation of the tendency 
of strong emotion to break through the logical forms 
^ of grammar, and of how possible it is for languages to 
be perfectly in^;elli§Lble and liighly expressive, some- 
times, with thfe* grammar in a more or less chaotic or 
uncertain state. It does not matter much whether 
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we take grief to be a nominative,' or a second genitive 
governed by impatient. In principle, though not per- 
haps according to rule and established usage, “ Octavius 
ivitli Mark Antony” is as much entitled to a plural 
verb as “ Octavius and Mark Antony.” Tidings, which 
is a frequent word with Shakespeare, is commonly 
used by him as a plural noun ; in this same Play we 
have afterwards these tidings” in 729; but there 
are other instances besides the present in which it is 
treated as singular. It is remarkable that we should 
have exactly the same state of tilings in the case of 
the almost synonymous term news (the final s of wliich, 
how^evcr, has been sometimes attempted to be ac- 
counted for as a remnant of -ess or -ness, though its 
exact correspondence in fonn with the Prench nou- 
velles, of the same signification, would seem conclu- 
sively enough to indicate what it really is). At any 
rate tiding and new (as a substantive) are both alike 
unknown to the language. 

590. She fell distract, — In Shakespeare’s day the 
language possessed the three forms distracted, distract, 
and distraught ; he uses them all. We have now only 
the first. 

593. The original stage direction here is, ‘‘ Enter 
Boy with Wine, and Tapers.'"'* The second “ Brinks'** 
at the end of 595 is modem ; and the “ Be-enter Ti- 
tiniusf etc. is “ Enter,** in the original. 

596. And call in question. — Here we have probably 
rather a figurative expression of the poet than a ^ 
common idiom of his time. Then as well as now, we 
may suppose, it was not things, but only persons, 
that were spoken of in ordinary language as called in 
question. 
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598. Bending their expedition, — Eather what we 
should now call their march (or movement) than their 
expedition (or enterprise). 

, 699. Myself ham letters, — We have now lost the 
right of uirtng such forms as either myself or himself 
as sufficient nominatives, though they still remain per- 
fectly unobjectionable accusatives. We can say “ He 
struck myself,” and “T saw himself but it must be 

I myself struck him,” aild “ He himself saw it.” 
Here, as everyv^diere else, in the original text the Twy- 
sclf is in two words, “My selfe.” And tenour in all 
the Folios, and also in both Eowe’s edition and Pope’s, 
is tenure^ a form of the word wliich we now reserve 
for another sense. 

601. That hy proscription^ and bills of otUlauTy . — 
Tlie ear at once perceives tlie peculiarity of rhythm 
given to tliis verse by the employment of the two 
weak syllables and and of in the S('Cond place of the 
foot in immedmte succession. This is what may fairly be 
called an instance of poetic license, or of what can 
only be done in verse on rare occasions. Such devia- 
tions from the nornial form of the verse, again, 7vhen 
not occurring in contiguous feet, are liabitual witli every 
poet in the language, and are to be accounted part of 
the system of our prosody. 

001. Cicero is dead., etc, — In tlie original printed 
text tliese words are run into one line with “ and by 
that order of proscription.” The text of the Variorum 
edition presents the sam(‘ arrangement, with the addi- 
tion of Ay as a prefix to the whole. “ For the inser- 
tion of the affirmative adverb, to complete the verse,” 
says Steevens in*a note, “ I am answerable.” Accord- 
ing to Jennens, however, this addition was also made • 
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by Capel. In any case, it is plain that, if we receive 
the Jy, we must make two lines, the first ending with 
the word dead. But we are not entitled to exact or to 
expect a perfect observance of the punctilios of re- 
gular prosody in such brief expressions of strong emo- 
tion as the dialogue is here broken up into. What 
do the followers of Steevens profess to be able to make, 
in the way of prosody, of the very next utterance that 
we have from Brutus, — the “ No, Mcssala” of 605 ? 
The best tiling we can do is to regard Cassius’s “Ci- 
cero one ?” and Messala’s responsive “ Cicero is dead” 
either as hemistichs (the one the commencement, the 
other the conclusion of a line), or, if that view be 
preferred, as having no distinct or precise prosodical 
character whatever. Every sense of harmony and pro- 
priety, however, revolts against running “ Cicero is 
dead” into the same line with “And by that order,” 
etc. 

613. With meditating that she must die once, — For 
this use of with see 363. — Onee has here the same 
meaning which it has in such common forms of ex- 
pression as “ Once, when I was in London,” “ Once 
upon a time,” etc. — that is to say it means once with- 
out, as in other cases, restriction to that particular 
number. Steevens, correctly enough, interprets it as 
equivalent to “ at some time or other and quotes in 
illustration, from The Merry Wives of Windsor^ Hi, 4, 
“ I pray thee, once to night Give my sweet Nan this 
ring.” — The prosody of the line is the same that has 
been noted in 426, 436, and 537. 

^ 615. I have as much of this in art as you, etc.— In 
/ art Malone interprets to mean “ in theory.” It rather 
‘ signifies by acquired knowledge, or learning, as dis- 
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tinguished from natural disposition. Inc passage is one 
of the many in our old poets, more especially Shake- 
speare and Spenser, running upon the relation between 
nature and art, 

f 610. Well^ to our woric alive. — This must mean, ap- 
parently, let us proceed to our living business, to that 
which concerns the living, not the dead. The com- 
mentators say nothing, though the expression is cer- 
tainly one that needs explanation. 

619. This it is. — “ The overflow of the metre,” 
Steevens observes, “ and the disagreeable clash of it 
is with 'Tis at the beginning of the next line, are al- 
most proofs that our author only wrote, with a com- 
mon ellipsis, Tliis'^ He may very possibly be right. 
The expression “This it is” sounds awkw^ard other- 
wise, as wdl as prosodi(*ally ; and the superfluous, or 
rather encumbering, it is would be accounted for by 
supposing the commencement of the foUowing line 
to have been first so wTitten and then altered to ^Tis. 

620. Good reasons'mmty of force. — We scarcely now 
say of force (for of necessity, or necessarily) ; although 
perforce continues to be sometimes still employed in 
poetry. 

620. The enemy ^ marching along ly them. — This line, 
with the two weak syllables in the last places of two 
continuous feet (the second and third) might seem at 
first to be of the same kind with the one noted in 601. 
But the important distinction is, that the first of the 
two weak syllables here, the -y of enemy ^ w ould in any 
circjumstances be entitled to occupy the place it does 
in*our heroic verse, m virtue of the principle that in 
English prosody 'every syllable of a polysyllabic word 
acquires the privilege or character of a strong syllable . 
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when it is as far removed from the accented syllable 
of the word as the nature of the verse requires. See 
Prolegomena. The dissonance here, accordingly, is 
very sligl)t in comparison with what we have in 601. 
— For “ Along by them” see 200. 

620. By them shall rnal'e a fuller number up. — For 
this use of shall see the note on Ccesnr should be a 
bea^t in 238. — The along by them” followed by the 
“ by tliciu” is an artifice of expression, which may be 
compared with the “ by Caesar and by you” of 345. 

620. Come on refreshed^ new-hearted, and encouraged. 
— “New-hearted” is the correction of Mr. CoIHct’s 
MS. annotator ; the old reading is new-added, w liich is 
not Englisli or sense, and the only meaning that can be 
forced out of which, besid(‘s, gives us only a repetition 
of what has been already said in the preceding line, a 
repetition which is not only niinecessarj' but would be 
introduced in the most unnatural way and place pos- 
sible, whereas new-hearted is the veiy sort of word 
that one would expect to find where it stands, in as- 
sociation with refreshed and encouraged. 

620. Prom lohich advantage shall we cut him off . — 
Shakespeare most probably wrote tve shall. 

622. Tinder your pardon. — Vid. 358. 

yT 622. We, at the height, etc. — Being at the height, 
are in consequence ready to decline —as th(^ tide be- 
gins to recede as soon as it has attained the point of 
full flood. 

^ 622. Omitted. — The full resolution will be — which 

^ tide being omitted to be taken at the flood. 

623. Then, with your will, etc. — In the original edi- 
tion “ We ’ll along” is made part of the first line. Mr. 

‘ Collier prints, it does not appear on what, or whetht^r 
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on any, authority, “ we will along,” as had been done 
on conjecture by Bk3wc, Pope, and others. The “ We’ll 
along” gives us merely the very common slight ir- 
regularity of a single superabundant syllable. — ‘‘ With 
your will” is equivalent to With your consent ; “ We’ll 
along” to We w ill onward. But the passage is pro- 
bably corrupt. 

G24. The deep of nif/ht is crept, — Vid, 374. This 
is the reading of all the old copies. But Mr. Collier 
prints “Jias crept.” 

/ G24. Which toe will nig f jar d, — Niggard is common 
both as a substantive and as an adjf‘ctive ; but this is 
probably the only passage in the language in which it 
is employed as a verb. Its obvious meaning is, as 
J ohnson gives it in his dictionary, to stint, to sup- 
ply sparingly,” 

()24. There is no more to sag. — There is no more for 
us to say. So, “ 1 have work to do,” “ He has a house 
to let,” etc. In Indand it is tliought more correct to 
announce a house as to he let ; but that would rather 
mean that it is going to be lot. 

G25. Narlg to morrow will ice rise.^ and hence.— 
might almost be said that the adverb hence is here 
turned into a verb ; it is construed exactly as rise is ; 
— “Will we rise,” — “will we hence.” So, both with 
hence and^e^wc, iu the opening line of the Play ; — 

“ Ilcuce ; home, you idle creatures.” 

C26. Lucius^ mg gown, etc. — The best way of treat- 
it^ the commencennmt of this speecli of Brutus is to 
regard the words addressed to Lucius as one hemistich 
and “ Parewell,*^ood Messala” as another. There are, 
in fact, two speeches. It is the same case that we have. 
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in 506. — In the old editions the stage directions are ; 
after 625, Enter Lucius, and then, again, after 627, 
Enter Lucius with the Oown.^^ After 632 there is 
merely “ Exeunt^'^ 

634. Eoor knave, I llame thee not ; thou art over- 
watched, — For knave see 647. — 0^ er-watcTied, or over- 
watched, is used in this sense, of worn out with watch- 
ing, by other old writers as well as by Shakespeare, 
however irreconcilable such an application of it may 
be with the meaning of the verb to watch, have 
it again in Lear, ii, 2 : — 

‘‘ All weary and o’erwatohed, 

Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
Tills shameful lodging.” 


^ 634. Some other of my men. — By some other we 
"'^should now mean some of a different sort. For some 
more we say some others. But, although other thus 
used as a substantive, with the plural of the ordinary 
form, is older than the time of Shakespeare, I do not 
recollect that he anywhere has others. Nor does it 
occur, I believe, even in Clarendon. On the other 
hand, it is frequent in Milton. 

634. TU have them sleep. — Such expressions as this, 
which are still familiar, show that have ought to be 
added to the verbs enumerated in the note on “ You 
ought not walk,” in 1, which may be fftlowed by 
another verb without the prefix to. 

635. Varro and Claudius ! — In the old copies it is 
“ Varrus and Claudio, both in the speech and in the 
stage direction that follows. 

637. I pray you. Sirs, — Common as the word Sir 
still is, we have nearly lost the form Sirs. It survives, 
.however, in the Scottish dialect, with the pronuncia- 
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tion of Sirce, as the usual address to a number of per- 
sons, much as Masters was formerly in English, only 
that it is applied to women as well as to men. 

639. Servants lie down. — This stage direction is 
modem. 

t 

641. Canst thou hold up^ etc. — This and the next 
line are given in the Second Folio in the following 
blundering fashion, the result no doubt of an accidental 
displacement of the tj'pes : — 

“ Canst thou hold up thy instrument a straine or two. 

And touch thy heavy eyes a-whUe,” . 

The transposition is corrected by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
annotator. 

645. I know younf/ Hoods look. — Tid. 56. 

647. It teas well done. — So in all the old copies ; 
but the Variorum (‘dition has “It in which it has 
been followed by other modem editions, — though not 
by either Mr. Knight or Mr. Collier. 

647. Oentle knave., good night. — Knave, j^om the 
A. Saxon cnafa, or cnapa, having meant originally only 
a boy, and meaning now only a rogue, was in Shake- 
speare’s time in current use with either signification. 
It was in its state of transition from the one to the 
other, and consequently of fluctuation between the 
two. The German Knahe stiU retains the original 
sense. 

6^17. I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
— Vid. 408. 

The stage direction “ He sits doiim^^ is modem. 

• 647. It comes upon me. — It advances upon me. 

647. Speak i/O me ivhat thou art. — We scarcely now 
use S 2 )eak thus, for to announce or declare generally. 
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648, 649. Thy evil spirit^ Brutus, etc, — It is ab- 
surd to attempt, as the modem editors do, to make a 
complete verse out of these two speeches. It cannot 
bo supposed that Erutus laid his emphasis on thou. 
The regularities of prosody are of necessity neglected 
in such brief utterances, amounting in some cases to 
mere ejaculations or little more, as make up the greater 
part of the remainder of this scene. 

651. Well; then I shall see thee again? — So the 
words stand in the old copies. Nothing whatever is 
gained by printing the words in two lines, the first 
consisting only of the word Well, as is done by tlie ge- 
nerality of the modern editors. 

652. Ohost vanishes, — This stage direction is not in 
the old editions. — Steevens has objected that the ap- 
parition could not be at once the shade of Cmsar and 
the evil genius of Brutus. Shakespeare’s expression is 
the evil spirit of Brutus, by which apparently is meant 
nothing more than a supernatural visitant of evil 
omen. At any rate, the present apparition is after- 
w^ards, in 774, distinctly stated by Bmtus himself to 
have been the ghost of the murdered Dictator : — 

“ The ghost of CflBsar hath appeared to me 

Two several times by night : at Sardis, once etc. 

So, also, in Antony and Cleopatra, ii, 6, 

“Since Julius Cfcsar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted.” 

Perhaps we might also refer to 744 : — 

O Julius CeBsar, thou art mighty yet ! 

Thy spirit walks abroad,” etc. ; 

and to “ CsDsar’s spirit, ranging for revbnge,” in 363. 

It may be weU to append the two accounts of tbe 
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incident pfiven by Plutarch, as translated by North. 
Ill the life of Brutus the apparition is described 
merely as ‘‘ a wonderful strange and monstruous shape 
of a body,” and the narrative proceeds; — “Brutus 
boldly asked what he was, a god or a man, and what 
cause brouglit him thither. The spirit answered him, 
I am thy evil spirit, Brutus ; and thou shalt see me 
by tlie city of Philippi. Brutus, being no otherwise 
afraid, replied again unto it. Well, then, I shall see 
thee again. The spirit presently vanished away ; and 
Brutus called his men unto him, who told him that 
tliey heard no noise nor saw anything at all.” In the 
life of Ciesar the account is as follows: — “Above all, 
the ghost that appeared unto Brutus showed plainly 
that the gods w(Te offended with the murder of C®sar. 
The vision was thus. Brutus, being ready to pass over 
his army from the city of Abydos to the other coast 
lying directly against it, slept every night (as liis man- 
ner was) in liis tent, and, being yet aw ake, thinking 
of liis affairs, ... he thought he heard a noise at his 
tent door, and, looking toward the light of the lamp 
that w axed very dim, lie saw' a horrible vision of a man, 
of a w'onderf ul greatness and dreadlul look, which at 
thc^ tirst made him marvellously afraid. But when he 
saw that it did him no hurt, but stood at his bed-side 
and said nothing, at length he asked him wdiat he was. 
The image answx^red him, I am thy ill angel, Brutus, and 
thou shall see me by the city of Philippi. Then Bru- 
tus replied agahi, and said. Well, I shad see thee then. 
Therewithal the spirit presently vanished from him.” 

It is evident, that Shakespeare had both passages in 
his recollectioff, though the present scene is chiefly 
founded upon the first. Plutarch, however, it will be 
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observed, nowhere makes the apparition to have been 
the ghost of CfiBsar. 

653. Why^ I will see thee, — This is an addition by 
Shakespeare to the dialogue as given by Plutarch in 
both lives. And even Plutarch’s simple affirmative I 
shall see thee appears to be converted into an interro- 
gation in 651. It is remarkable that in our next 
English Plutarch, which passes as having been super- 
intended by Dry den, we have “I will see thee” in 
both lives. The Greek is, in both passages, merely 
"'Oif/ofjiat (I shall sec thee). 

653. Boy ! Lucius ! — Varro ! Claudius ! — Here 
again, as in 635, all the Folios, in this and the next 
line, have Varrus and Claudio, So also in 661. 

661. Sleep again^ Lucitts^ etc, — It is hardly necessary 
to attempt to make verse of this. In the original text 
Fellow is made to stand as part of the first line. 

669. Qoy and commend me to my Irotlier Cassitcs . — 
Fid, 279. 

669. Bid him set on his powers hetimes before, — The 
only sense which the expression to set on. mm retains 
is to excite or instigate to make an attack. The other 
senses which it had in Shakespeare’s day may be seen 
from 27 Set on ; and leave no ceremony out”) ; from 
the passage before us, in which it means to lead for- 
ward or set out with ; from 714 (“ Lot them set on at 
once”) ; from 746 (“ Labeo and Flavius, set our battles 
on”). — Betimes (meaning early) is commonly supposed 
to be a corruption of by times, that is, it is said, by 
the proper time. But this is far from satisfactory. 
Shakespeare has occasionally betime. 
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ACT FIFTH. 

The heading , — Scene L The Plains of PTiili^i,^^ 
— is modem, as usual. 

671. Thdr battles are at hand. — Battle is common 
' in our old writers with the sense of a division of an 
army, or what might now be called a battalion. So 
again in 674. Wlien employed more precisely the word 
means the central or main division. 

671. They mean to warn us . — To warn was formerly 
the common word for what we now call to summon. 
Persons charged with offences, or against whom com- 
plaints were made, were ivarned to appear to make 
their answers ; members were warned to attend the 
meetings of the companies or other associations to 
which they belonged ; and in war either of the hostile 
parties, as here, was said to be warned w^hen in any w^ay 
called upon or appealed to by the cither. Thus in King 
John^ a. 1, the citizens of Angiers, making their ap- 
pearance in answer to the French and English trum- 
pets, exclaim, “ Who is it that hath ivarned us to the 
walls ?” The word, w hich is connected with ware and 
wary^ is from the Anglo-Saxon warnian. But the 
Anglo-Norman dialect of the French has also garner 
and garnishor with the same meaning. 

672. With fearful bravery . — With bravery full of 
fear or apprehension. The context is entirely opposed 
to Malone’s notion, that ‘''fearful is used here, as in 
m^ny other places, in an active sense , — producing fear 
— intimidating V feteevcns suggests that the expres- 
sion is probably to be interpreted by the following 
passage from the Second Book of Sidney’s Arcadia ; 
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— “ Her horse, fair and lusty ; which she rid so as 
might show a fearful boldness^ daring to do that which 
she knew that she knew not how to do.” Tlie mean- 
ing is only so as showed (not so ns should slioiv). In 
like manner a few pages before we liave ; “ But his 
father had so deeply engraved the suspicion in his 
heart, that he thought his flight rather to proceed of 
fearful guiltiness^ than of an liumble faithfulness.” 

^ 672. By this face, — By this show or pretence of 
courage. 

672. To fasten in ourjhoughts that they have courage, 
— We have now lost the power of construing to fasten 
in this way, as if it belonged to the same class of verbs 
with to think ^ to believe, to siqypose, to imagine, to say, 
to assert, to affirm, to declare,, to swear, to convince, to 
inform, to remember, to forget, etc., the distinction of 
which seems to be that they are all significant either 
of an operation performed by, or at least with the aid 
of, or of an efiect produced upon, the mind. 

674. Octavius, lead your battle softly on , — Vid, 671. 

674. Upon the left hand of the even field, — Does this 
mean the smooth or level ground ? Or is not “ the 
even field” rather to be understood • as meaning the 
even ranks, the army as it stands before^ any part of it 
has begun to advance, presenting one long unbroken 
line of front ? 1 am not aware, however, of any other 
instance of such an application of the term field, un- 
less it may be thought that we have one afterwards 
in the last line but one of the present Play : — “ So, 
call the field to rest.” 

675. Keep thou the left, — Eitson remarks ; — ‘‘ The 
tenor of the conversation evidently requires us to read 
you,'^ He means, apparently, that you and your are 
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the words used elsewhere throughout the conversation. 
But he forgets that tlie singular pronoun is peculiarly 
emphatic in this line, as being placed in contrast or 
opposition to tlie I. It is true, however, that thou 
and you were apt to be mistaken for one another in 
old handwriting from the similarity of the cliaracters 
used for th and y, which is such that the printers have 
in many cases been led to represent the one by the 
other, giving us, for instance, ye for the, yereof, or 
y^of, for thereof, etc.* 

676. Why do you cross me in this exigent, — This is 
Shalv(^speare’s word for what we now call an exigence, 
or exigency. Both forms, liowcver, were already in 
use in his day. Exigent, too, as Nares observes, ap- 
pears to have then sometimes borne the sense of ex- 

* This confusion in 'writing between the ill and the y is, I 
I in VO no doubt, wliat has given rise to siicJi forms of expression 
as “The more one 1ms, the more he would have,” “The more 
haste, tlie Ic'ss sjioed,” ('to. It is admit ti‘d that tlie ihe here can- 
not be tlie eonnnon cleiinite article. Vui. Latham, Jing. Lang, 
239, 204, 282. Neither in French nor in Italian is any article 
used in su<*h cases. Hut it is the German that shows us what 
the word really is. mehr einer hi\\,Je mehr er haben will” 
is htcrally “ IJver more one lias, ever mort' he would have.” And 
Je rej)rcsented according to the English system of spelling is ye. 
This is apyiarcntly what the pedantr}* of the book language, 
nysled by the ignorance of transcribers, has penx'rted into our 
modem ihe. Je (or ye) is in fact the same word with our still 
not unfamiliar aye, alwny.-<. Very probably it is also the same 
with yea, the adverb of atfirmation. Always, or an equivalent 
t(‘rm, would be in most cases a natural enough cxpivssion of 
atfmnution or assent. In the word every, again, or everye, as it 
was anciently spelled, V c have perhaps the opposite process of 
the conversion the into ye ; for the English “ ever-y man” 
is, apparently, in fomi as well as in sense, the Gennan “ je-rfar 
mann.” • 
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tremity or end, which is a very slight extension of its 
proper import of great or extreme pressure. 

678.. Drvm^ etc, — Lucilim^ l}itinius^ Messala, and 
Others ” is a modem addition to the heading here. 

680. Shall toe give sign of battle? — We should now 
say “ give signal, 

.. 681. We will answer on their charge, — We will wait 

' till they begin to make their advance. 

681. Mahe forth, — To mahe, a word which is still 
used with perhaps as much latitude and variety of ap- 
plication as any other in the language, was, like to do, 
employed formerly in a number of ways in wliich it 
has now ceased to sen^e us. Nares arranges its obso- 
lete senses under seven heads, no one of which, how- 
ever, exactly comprehends the sense it bears in the 
present expression. Mahe forth is merely Go forth, 
retire, move away. The whole passage, however, is 
not easily interpreted. From what Octavius imme- 
diately subjoins — ^‘Stir not until the signal” — it 
would almost seem that he had understood Antony’s 
“Make forth” to be the word of command to the 
troops to advance against the enemy. Yet Antony 
had just opposed the proposition of Octavius to give 
the signal of battle, and declared his determination 
not to move till the enemy should make their charge. 
Besides, what is their dispute about ? At first it ap- 
pears to be about whether or no the signal of battle 
should be given ; afterwards, about whether the troops 
should stir from their position till the signal had been 
given. It seems a strange procedure, too, on tha part 
of Antony, when ho would confer in j)^ivate with Oc- 
tavius, to order the troops to make fifth, whether he 
may mean them to advance upon the enemy or only to 
retire to a little distance. 
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687. The posture of yowr blows are yet tmknoum . — 
This is the reading of all the old copies. The gram- 
matical irregularity is still common. Mr. Collier prints 
yet,” which is perhaps one of the corrections of 
his MS. annotator. One would be inclined rather to 
suspect the word posture. It seems a strange word 
for what it is evidently intended to express. 

690. Whilst damned Casca, — This is the reading of 
all the Folios. Mr. Collier has While, 

690. Struck Ccesar on the neck, — O you flatterers ! 
— The word in the old text is strook (as in 348). 
There is the common prosodical irregularity of a su- 
perfluous short syllable. 

691 . Flatterers ! — Now^ Brutus,, thamk yourse}fl — 
The prosodical imperfection of this line consists in the 
want of the first syllable. It is a hemistich extending 
to four feet and a half. 

692. The proof of it, — That is, .the proof of our ar- 
guing. And by the proof must here be meant the ar- 
bitremeni of tlie sword to which it is the prologue or 
prelude. It is by that that they are to prove what 
they have been arguing or asserting. 

692. Look ; I draw a sword, etc, — It is perhaps as 
weU to regard the Look as a hemistich (of half a foot); 
but in the original edition it is printed in the same 
line with what follows. 

692. Never till Cwsar's three and thirty wounds . — 
Theobald changed this to three and twenty f “ from 
the joint authorities,” as he says, “ of Appian, Plu- 
tansh, and Suetonius.” And he may be right in be- 
lieving that the error was not Shakespeare’s. The 
‘‘thirty,” howeVer, escapes the condemnation of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. annotator. 
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692. Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors, 
— This is not very satisfactory ; but it is better, upon 
the whole, than the amendment adopted by Mr. Collier 
on the authoritj" of his MS. annotator — Have added 
slaughter to the word of traitor;” — which would seem 
to be an admission on the part of Octavius (impossible 
in the circumstances) that Brutus and Cassius were 
as yet free from actual treasonable slaughter, and 
traitors ouly in word or name. 

693. Ocrsar, thou eanst not die hj traitors* hands , — 
In the standard Variorum edition, which is followed 
by manj' modern reprints, this line is strangely gi^ en 
as “ Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors.” It is 
rigkt in all Mr. Knight’s and Mr. Collier’s editions. 

695. 0, if thou wert the noblest of thg strain , — 
Strain, or strene, is stock or race. The word is used 
several times by Shakc^speare in this sense, and not 
only by Chaucer and Spenser, but even by Drvden, 
Waller, and Prior. The radical meaning seems to be 
anything stretched out or extended, hence a series 
either of progenitors, or of words or musical notes 
or sentiments. 

695. Thou could* st not die more honorable , — This 
is not (Shakespeare’s usual form of expression, and we 
may be allowed to suspect that he actually wrote 
honorably (or honourablie) . 

698. The original Stage Direction is, ^Hxit Octavius, 
Antony, and Army^ 

700. Ho ! Lucilius, etc , — This is given as one verse 
in the original, and nothing is gained by printing the 
Ho ! in another line by itself, as the modem editors 
do. The verse is complete except that it wants the 
first syllable, — a natural peculiarity of an abrupt com- 
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mencement or rejoinder. So in 691. — In the original 
edition this speech is followed by the stage direction, 
“ Lucillius and Messala stand forth f an(j^ there is no 
other after 701. 

704. As this very day. — We are still familiar with 
this form of expression, at least in speaking. We 
may understand it to mean As is, or as falls, this verj' 
day ; or rather, perhaps, as if^ or as it were, this very 
day. 

704. On our former ensign. — Former is altered to 
forward^ it seems, by Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator; 
and the collection ought probably to be accepted. 
Former would hardly be the natural word unless it 
were intended to b(^ implied that there were only two 
ensigns or standards. 

704. Who to Philippi here consorted us. — Shake- 
speare’s usual syntax is io consen't with ; but he has 
consort as an active verb in other passages as well as 
here. 

704. This morning are they fed away^ and gone . — 
Vid. 374. 

704. As toe were sickly prey. — As if we were. — 

nd. 67. • 

706. To meet all perils. — So in the First Folio. 
The other Folios havo^mV. 

^08. Lovers in peace. — Vid. 260. 

708. But since the affairs of men rest still uncer- 
tain. — ‘‘Bests still incerfaine^^ is the reading in the 
original edition. 

768. Let^s reason with the xcorst that may hefall . — 
The abbreviation lefs had not formerly the vulgar or 
slovenly air which is conceived to unfit it now for 
dignified composition. We have had it twice in . 

T 
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Brutus’s impressive address, 187. Shakespeare, how- 
ever, does not frequently resort to it, — ^rather, one 
would say, avoids it. — To hefall as a neuter or intran- 
sitive verb is nearly gone out both in prose and verse ; 
as is also to fall in the same sense, as used by Brutus 
in the next speech. 

709. Even hy the rule, etc, — The pointing of this 
passage in the early editions is amusing : — 

“ Even by tbe rule of that Philosophy, 

By wliich I did blame Cato, for the death 
Whieh he did give himselfe, I know not how : 

But I do find it/’ etc. 

The construction plainly is, 1 know not how it is, but 
I do find it, by the rule of that philosophy, etc., cow- 
ardly and vile. The common pointing of the modern 
editors, which completely separates I know' not how',” 
etc. from what precedes, leaves the ‘‘by the rule’' 
without connexion or meaning. It is impossible to 
suppose that Brutus can mean “ I am determined to 
do hy the rule of that philosophy,” etc. 

709. The term of life. — That is, the tenniiiation, the 
end, of life. The common reading is “ the time of 
life,” which is ^mply nonsense ; term is the emen- 
dation of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, and is pro- 
duced by Mr. Collier as new ; but the same emenda- 
tion had also been made conjecturally by Capel, though 
it failed to obtain the acquiescence of subsequent 
editors. For to prevent see 147 and 161. '’"^o prevent 
the term of life f says Mr. Collier {Notes and Emenda* 
tions^ 403), means, as Malone states, to anticipate the 
end of life f but still he strangely persevered in print- 
ing time for iermP Did not Mr. Collier liimsolf do 
• the same thing ? 
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709. To stay the jiTOvidence of those high powers , — 
To stay is liero to await, not, as the word more com- 
monly means, to hinder or delay . — ‘^Some high powers” 
is the common reading; those is the correction of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. annotator, and might almost have been 
assumed on conjecture to be the true word. 

711. iVb, Cassim, no : etc. — There has been some 
controversy about the reasoning of Brutus in this dia- 
logue. Both Steevens and Malone conceive that there 
is an inconsistency between what he here says and his 
previous declaration of his determination not to follow 
the example of Cato. But how did Cato act ? He 
slew liimself that he might not witness and outlive 
till', lall of Utica. This was, meri‘lv “for fear of what 
might fall,” to anticipate the end of life. It did not 
follow that it would b(‘ wrong, in th(^ opinion of Bru- 
tus, to commit suicide in order to escape any certain 
and otherwis(' inevitable calamity or degradation, such 
as being led in triumph through the streets of Eome 
by Octavius and Antony, 

It is pro})cr to remark, however, that Plutarch, upon 
whose narrative the conversation is founded, makes 
Brutus confess to a change of opinion. Here is the 
passage, in the life of Brutus, as translated by Sir 
Thomas North: — “Then Cassius began to speak first, 
and said : The gods grant us, 0 Brutus, that this day 
we may win the field, and ever after to live all the rest 
of our life quietly, one with another. But, sith the 
gods have so ordained it, that the greatest and chiefest 
[things] amongst man arc most uncertain, and that, if 
the battle fall Jbut otherwise to day than we \^d8h or 
look for, we shall hardly meet again, what art thou 
then determined to do ? to fly ? or die ? Brutus an- * 
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swered him : Being yet but a young man, and not over 
greatly experienced in the world, I trust \tniBted'\ (I 
know not how) a certain rule of philosophy, by the 
which I did greatly blame and reprove Cato for killing 
of himself, as being no lawful nor godly act touching 
the gods, nor, concerning men, valiant ; not to give 
place and yield to divine Providence, and not con- 
stantly and patiently to take whatsoever it pleaseth 
him to send us, but to draw back and fly. But, being 
now in the midst of the danger, I am of a contrary 
mind. Por, if it be not the will of (xod that this 
battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more for 
hope, neither seek to make any new supply for war 
again, but will rid me of this miserable world, and 
content me with my fortune. For 1 gave up my lile 
for my country in the Ides of March ; for the which I 
shall live in another more glorious world.” 

This compared with the scene in the Play aflbrds a 
most interesting and instructive illustration of the 
manner in which the great dramatist worked in such 
cases, appropriating, rejecting, adding, as suited his 
purpose, but refining or elevating everything, thougli 
sometimes by the slightest touch, and so transmuting 
all into the gold of poetry. 

711. Hubst end that work the ides of March begun , — 
Begun is the word in the old editions. Mr. Collier 
has began. The three last Folios all have “ that Ides 
of March begun.” 

714. Give these bills. — These billets, as we should 
now say ; but Shakespeare takes ,the word which he 
found in North’s Blutarch : — In the*;^meantime Bru- 
tus, that led the right wing, sent little bills to the 
colonels and captains of private bands, in which he 
wrote the word of the battle.” 
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As in all other cases throughout the Play, the no- 
tices of the locality of what are here called the Second 
and Third Scenes are modem additions to the old text, 
in which there is no division into scenes. The stage 
directions in regard to alarums, entries, etc. are all in 
the First Folio. 

714. Blit cold demeanour in Octavim'* wing, — The 
original text has “ Octavio's wing.’^ In 716, however, 
it is Octavius, 

715. This ensign here of mine was turning hach , — 
Here the term ensign may almost be said to be used 
with the double meaning of both the standard and the 
standard-bearer. 

716. Took it too eagerlg, — Followed his advantage 
too eagerly. — Tlie prosody of this line, with its two 
superfluous syllables, weU expresses the hurry and 
impetuosity of the speaker. 

717. Fig further etc, — This is the reading of the 
old editions. Mr. Collier, as usual, has farther. Fur- 
ther and farther correspond to forth and far^ which, 
however, ( Vid, 45) are only diverse forms of the same 
A. Saxon word, feor or foHh, Accordingly here, in 
the next line but one, we have Cassius, fly far oflF.” 

720. Whether yond troops, — Vid, 65. 

722. Pindarus^ get higher on that hill, — This is 
the reading of the First Folio ; all the others have 
“get hither," — The stage direction Exit Pindarics" 
is modern. 

X 722. This day I breathed first, — Compare this ex- 
pression with what we have in 704: — “As this very 
day AVas Cassius bom.” 

722. Time come round, , , , My life is run his com- 
pass, — Vid, 374. 
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722. SuTaJi, loJiat neios ? — Tlie expressive effect of 
the break in the even flow of the rhythm produced by 
the superfluous syllable here, and tlie vividness with 
w^hich it brings before us the sudden awakening of 
Cassius from his reverie, startled, we may suppose, by 
some sign of agitation on the part of Pindarus, will be 
felt if we will try how the line would read witli “ Sir, 
Avhat news ?” 

725. Titinhis is enclosed round about, etc. — The me- 
trical arrangement here given is the same that we liave 
in the First Folio. In many modern editions the fol- 
lowing new disposition of the lines is sul)stituted, tlie 
contrivance of Steevens or some one of tlii' other edi- 
tors of tlie latter part of the last century : — 

“ TitiniuH is 

Enclosed round about with horsemen, that 
Make to liim on the spur ; — yvt he spurs on. — 

Now they arc almost on him : now, Titinins ! 

Now some light : — O, he lights loo : — he’s ta’en ; and, hark I 
They shout for joy.” 

Tins alteration (made without notice) improves no- 
thing, but seriously injures nearly every line over 
which it extends. 

725. With horsemen that make to him on the simr. 
— One of the applications of the verb to make which 
wc have now lost. — Vid, 681. 

725. Now, Titinius! Now some li(jht : O he lights 
too, — It may be doubted whether the verb to light or 
alight Hhve any connection with either the substan- 
tive or the adjective light, — The prosodical irregula- 
rity of this line is not greater than that of the “ Now 
some light : O, he lights too : — he’s ta’en ; and, hark !” 
of the other arrangement. In the original text, “ He’s 





ta’en” stands in a line by itself, as frequently happens 
in that edition with words that really belong to the 
y)rocedjng verse, and possibly, notwithstanding their 
detached position, were intended to be represented as 
belonging to it. 

72(). Tahc thou the hilts. — Formerly the hilts was 
rath(T moiu^ common than the hilt. Shakespeare uses 
both forms. Hilt is A. Saxon, and is connected, ap- 
l^arcntly, witli healdan^ to hold. 

72G. Evm with the sicord that killed thee. — Tid. 
8G3. — The stage directions, and are modern ; 

and for Me^enter Titinim, with Messala^^ the old 
copies have Enter^'' etc. 

728. It is hut change. — The battle is only a succes- 
sion of alternations or vicissitudes. 

735. A 0 , this was he, Messala. — With the emphasis 
on was. 

735. As in thg red rays thou dost sink to night . — 
The to night liere seems to be generally understood as 
meaning this night. Botli Mr, Collier and Mr. Knight 
print to-night.” But surely a far nobler sense is 
given to llio words by taking sink to night to be an 
expression of the same kind with sink to rest or sink 
to shw})^ Tlie colourless dulncss of the coming night 
is contrasted ith tlie red glow in which the luminary 
is descending. “ O setting sun, Thou dost sink^'" 
meaning simply thou dost set^ is not much in Shake- 
speare’s manner. Besides, we hardly say, absolutely, 
that the sun sinks., whether we mean that it setting 
or only tliat it is descending. And the emphasis given 
^iDy tlie to-niglit to the mere expression of the time 
seems uu(ja]l(?d-for and unnatural. There is no trace 
of a hyphen in the old copies. 
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735, 736. Mistrust of my success^ etc, — These two 
lines may show us that the word success was not yet 
when Shakespeare wrote quite fixed in the sense which 
it now bears. It is plain that success simply was not 
understood to imply all that was conveyed by the ex- 
pression good success. By “mistrust of my success” 
Titinius must be interpreted as meaning no more than 

Jinistrust, doubt, or apprehension of what I had met 
^wdth ; in conformity with what he afterwards says in 
apostrophizing Cassius, “Alas, thou hast misconstrued 
everything.” — Vid. 229. 

736. 0 hateful Error ! Melanchohfs child ! — Error 
and Melancholy are personages, and the words are 
proper names, here. 

736. To the ai^t thoughts of men. — Vid. 345. 

739. Sie you^ Messala. — Vid. 139. 

739. And I will seek for Eindarus the while . — We 
are still familiar enough with the while, for meanwhile, 
or in the meantime, in poetry, in which so many 
phrases not of the day are preserved ; but llie expres- 
sion no longer forms part of what can properly be 
called our living English. 

The stage direction, Exit Messala f is modem. 

739. And lid me give it thee ? etc. — This is no Alex- 
andrine, but only a common heroic verse with tw'o 
supernumerary short syllables. 

739. But hold thee. — Equivalent to our modem But 
hold, or but stop. 

739. JUtutv^, come apace. — Apace is literally at, or 
ather on, pace ; that is, by the exertion of all your 
ower of pacing. Vid. 65. 

739. By your leave, gods. — Vid. 358. The stage di- 
pction that follows this speech in the original edition 
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is; — Alarum. Enter Brutus^ Messala, yong Cato^ 
Sfrato, Volwnnius, and Lucillius.^^ 

,, 741. Titinius mourning it. — An unusual construc- 
tion of the verb to mown in this sense. We speak 
(tomraonly enough of mourning the death of a person, 
or any other thing that may have happened ; we might 
even perhaps speak of mourning the person who is 
dead or th(^ thing that is lost; but we only mourn 
over the dead bod}^ So with lament. We lament the 
dcatli or the loss, the man or the thing ; but not the 
body out of which the spirit is gone. 

744. In our own proper e7itrails. — That is, mto^ as 
we should now say. Vid. 122. 

745. LooJc^ lohe'r he have not. — That is, whether 
ho have not.” Vid. 16. The word is here again 
])rinted “ where” in the original edition. 

740. The lad of all the Boinans. — This is the read- 
ing of all tlie Folios ; and it is left untouched by Mr. 
Collier’s MS. corrector. “ Thou last ” is the con- 
jectural emendation of Kow(‘. 

740. / Give moe tears. — Moe (or mo) is the word as 
it stands in both the First and the Second Folio. 
Tid. 158. 

740. To Thnssos send his lody. — Thassos is mis*- 
printed Tharsus in all the Folios, and the error escaped 
both Eow^o and Pope. Nor does Mr. Collier state that 
it is corrected by his MS. aimotator. Thassos was 
first substituted by Theobald, who reasons thus : — 
Tharsus was a town of Cilicia in Asia Min6r ; and 
is it probable that Brutus could think of sending 
Cassius’s body thither out of Thrace, where they were 
now encamped Thassos, on the contrary, was a little 
isle lying close upon Thrace, and at but a small dis- 
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tance from Philippi, to which the body might very 
commodiously be transported. ViA, Plutareli, Appiaii, 
Dion Cassius, etc.” It is sufficient to say tliat TJtassoB 
is the place mentioned by Plutarch (in his life of 
Brutus) as that to which the body w^as sent to be 
interred, and that the name, as Steevens lias noted, is 
correctly given in North’s translation, which Shake- 
speare had before him. 

/ 746. IJis funerals . — ^As w'C still say m/pfiah, so 
they formerly often said funerals. So fane rallies in 
Prench and funera in Latin. On the other hand, 
Shakespeare’s w’ord is always nuptial. Supytials (Oc- 
curs only in one passage of the very cortaipt tc^xl of 
I^ericles : — ‘‘A\^o’ll celebrate their nuptials” (c. 3), 
and in oiu' other passage of Othello as it stands in 
the Quarto, — “It is the celebration of his nuptials” 
{ii.2) — where, however, all the otlier old (‘opies have 
nuptial, as elsewhere. 

746. Labeo and Flavius, etc . — In the Pirst Polio, 
“ Labio and Flavio in the others, “ Labio mid 
Flavius .'"^ — Por “set our battles on” see 669. 

746. 'Tis three o'clock . — In the original edition, 
“ three a clocke.” VIA. 65. . 

All that we have in the Polios for the heading of 
the next scene, called Scenic IV. in the modern edi- 
tions, is, ‘‘Alarum. Enter Brutus, Messala, Cato, La- 
eiliU’S, and Flavius.''' And the only stag(' directions 
that we have throughout the Scene arc?* “ Enter 
Soldiers, and fight,'' immediately before the speech of 
Brutus (747), and the “ Exeunt" at the end. 

748. What bastard doth not ? — Vid. 177. 

752. There is so much that thou"' wilt kiU me 
straight. — The evident meaning of these words has 
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strangely escaped the acuteness of Warburton, whose 
interpretation (1747) is : — “ So much resistance still 
on foot, tliat thou wilt choose to rid me out of the 
way, that thou mayst go, without the embarras of pri- 
soners, to the assistjince of thy friends who still want 
it.” The true explanation is very well given by 
Heath in replying to this (in \\\'^ Reviml of Shake- 
speare's Text, 17G5) : — “There is so much money for 
th(?o, on (‘ondition that thou wilt kill me straight.” 

758. We. must not, — A nolle lirisoner I — The ori- 
gina] edition places the entry of Antony immediately 
after this speech. 

755. Til tell the news, — This is the conjectural 
emendation of Theobald. All the Folios, and also 
both Itowe and Pope, have thee for the. Mr. Collier 
adopts the emendation. 

75S. And see whe'r Brutus be alive or dead. — Tid. 
IG and 745. Jt is “ where” agam in the original text. 

758. Hoiv everything is ehaneed . — Vid. 69 and 374. 

The heading of Scene V., with the locality, is, as 
usual, modiTii. 

7G1. Sit thee down. — In this common form, appa- 
rently, the neuter verb to sit has taken the place of 
the active to seat. Or perhaps we ought nither to 
say tliat both in Sit thee and in Hark thee, which we 
Imve in the next line and again in 765, thee has usurj)ed 
the function of thou. We have a similar irregularity 
in Fare (that is, go) thee ivell. — The marginal “ Wins- 
pering'"'' at this speech is modem ; and so is the 
“ Whispers hind^ at 765. 

771. Thai ii runs over. — So that, as in 15. 

774. Here th Thilqypi fields. — A common enough 
form of expression; as Chelsea Fields, Kensington 
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Gardens. There is no need of an apostrophe to Phi- 
lippi, 

776. Hold thou my sword hilts. — Yid. 726. 

/ 778. There is no tarrying here . — So in Machefh, v. 
5, “ There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here.” The 
expression is from North’s Plutarch : — “Yolumnius 
denied his request, and so did many others. And, 
amongst the rest, one of them said, there was no tarry- 
ing for them there^\i\xt that they must needs fly.” 

779. Farewell to you; — etc. — Mr. Collier appends 
the stage direction, “ Shaking hands severally. 

779. Farewell to thee too, Sfrato . — In all the Folios 
this stands ; — ‘‘ Farewell to thee, to Strato.” The cor- 
rection is one of the many made by Theobald which 
have been universally acquiesced in. Mr. Collier does 
not tell us whether it has escaped his MS. annotator. 

781. Hence; I teillfolloiv . — This is the reading of 
all the old colics. Pope added thee, in order to makt^ 
a complete line of the two hemistichs. — The “ Exeunt 
Clitusf etc., is modern. 

781. Thou art a felloiv of a good respect. Yid, 48. 
y 781. Thy life hath had some smatcli of honour in it. 
— Smatch is only another form of smack, meaning 
taste. Smack is the word which Shakespeare com- 
monly uses, both as noun and verb. 

In the early editions, the stage direction after the 
last speech of Brutus (783) is, simply, Dies and 
in the Entry that follows Antony is placed before Oc- 
tavius, and “ their Army” is “ the Army.” 

X 788. I will entertain them . — Keceive them into my 
service. 

788. Wilt thou hestow thy time with me ? — Here is 
another sense of hestow, in addition to that in 139, 
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which is now lost. Bestow thy time with me means 
give up thy time to me. 

, - 789. If Mcssala will prefer me to you. — To pre- 
fer f Reed observes, “seems to have been the esta- 
blished phrase for recommending a servant^ And he 
(juotes from The Merchant of Venice^ ii. 2, what Bas- 
sanio says to Launcelot, 

“ Sliylock, tb^ master, spoke with me this day, 

And hatli preferred thee.” 

But to prefer was more than merely to recommend. 
It was rather to transfer, or hand over ; as might be 
inferred even from what Octavius here rejoins, “ Do 
so, good ]\Iossala.” That it had come usually to im- 
ply also something of promotion may be seen from 
what Bassanio g 0 ('S on to say : 

— “if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jew’s sendee, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentlema^” 

791. lloio (lid my master^ Sfrato? — So the First 
Folio. The Sc^cond, by a misprint, omits master. The 
Third and Fourth have “my Zorrf.” 

. 793. Octavius^ then take him, etc. — That is, accept 
or receiji’e him from me. It is not, I request you to 
allow him to enter your service; but I give him to 
y,ou. Vid. 789. 

794. He only in a generous honest thought Of com- 
mon gooih etc. — We are indebted for this reading to 
Mr. Collier’s ]\IS. annotator. It is surely a great 
improvement upon the old text — 

** “ He onljt in a* general honest thought, 

And eertnmon good to all, made one of them.” 

To act “ in a general honest thought” is perhaps in; 
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telligible, though barely so ; but, besides the tautology 
which must be admitted on the common interpretation, 
what is to act in “a common good to all ?” 

794. Made one of them, — In this still familiar idiom 
' made is equivalent to formed, constituted, and one 
must be considered as the accusative governed by it. 
Fecit unum ex eis (by joining himself to them). 

Here is the prose of Plutarch, as translated by 
. North, out of which this poetry has been wrought : — 
For it was said that Antonins spake it openly divers 
times, that he thought, that, of all them that had slain 
Caesar, there was none but Brutus only that was 
moved to it as thinking the act commendable of it- 
self ; but that all the otluu' conspirators did conspire 
his death for some private malice or envy that they 
otherwise did bear unto him.” 

794. His life was gentle^ and the elements, etc , — 
This passage is remarkable from its resemblance to 
a passage in %)ray ton’s poem of The Barons' Wars. 
Draj'ton’s poem was originally published some years 
before the close of the sixteenth century (according 
to Eitson, Bill, Boet., under the title of ‘‘ Mortv.me- 
riados. . . . Printed by J. K. for Matthew Lownes. 
1596,” 4to) ; but there is, it seems, no trac6 of tin' 
passage in question in that edition. The first ('dition 
in which it is found is that of 1608, in which it stands 
thus : — 

“ Such one he was (of him we boldly say) 

In whose rich soul all sovereign j)owors did suit. 

In whom in peace the elements ail lay 
So mlxt, as none could sovereignty impure ; 

As all did govern, yet all did obey ; 

^ His lively temper was so absolute, 
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Tliat ’t Beemed, when heaven liis model first began, 

In hhu it showed perfection in a man.” 

Ill a subsequent edition published in 1619 it is re- 
modelled as follows : — 

“ Uo was a man (then boldly dare to say) 

111 whose ri(;h soul the virtues wcU did suit ; 

In vvlioTu HO niixt the elements aU lay 
Tliat noiK' to one coidd sovereignty impute ; 

As all did govern, so did all obey : 

He of a temper wan so absolute, 

Ah that it sa'ined, when nature him began, 

She meant to show aU that might be in man.” 

]\talone, who bolds that Shakespeare’s play of eTwZit/i? 
Ca>snr was probably produced about 1607, is inclined to 
think that Drayton was the copyist, even as his verses 
oiac;iiially stood. the idtered stanza,” he adds, 

“he certainly was.” Steeveiis, in the mistaken notion 
that Drayton’s stanza as found in the edition of his 
Barons’ Wars published in d 619 had appeared in the 
original poem, published, as he cbneeives, in 1598, had 
supposcnl that Shakespeare had in this instance deigned 
to imitate or borrow from his conteinporaiy. 

795. To jmrt the (jlories of this happy day , — That is, 
to distrihnti' to each man liis due share in its glories. — 
The original stage direction is Exeunt omnes.’'' 
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Scene, during a great part of the Flag, at Eome; afterwards 
at Sardis; and near Philippi 


ACT I. 

SCENE L—Mome. A Street, 

Enter Flavius, Maeullus, and a Rdbhle 0/ Citizens. 

Flav, Hence ; borne, you idle creatures, get you home ; 

Is tliis a hoUday ? Wliat ! know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not w^alk, 

Upon a labouring day, without the sign 

Qf your profession ?—^ak, what trade art thou? 

1 at. Why, Sir,* a carpenter. 

Mar. Where leather apron, and thy rule ? 

What dost thou witli thy best apparel on ?— 
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2 at. Truly, Sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, as 
you would say, a cobbler. 

5. Mar, But what trade art thou ? Answer me directly. 

2 at, A trade. Sir, that, I hope, I may use witli a safe con- 
science ; which is, indeed. Sir, a mender of bad soles. 

Mar, What trade, thou fc^ve ? thou naughty knave, what 
trade? 

2 at, Nay, I beseech you, Sir, bo not out with me ; yet if you 
be out, Sir, I can mend you. 

Mar, Wliat mean’st thou by that ? Mend me, thou saucy 
fellow ? 

10. 2 at. Why, Sir, cobble you. 

Flav, Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

2 at. Truly, Sir, all that I live by is, with the awl : I med- 
dle with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters, but witli 
awl. I am, indeed. Sir, a surgeon to old shoes ; when they are 
in great danger, I recover them. As proper men as ever trod 
upon neat’s lather have gone upon my handiwork. 

Fla^. But wherefore art not in thy sliop to-day ? 

WTiy dost thou lead those men about the streets ? 

2 at. Truly, Sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into 
more work, feut, indeed. Sir, we make hohday to see Ceesar, 
and to rgoioe in his triumph. 

16. Mar, Wherefore rejoice? Wliat conquest brings he hoine ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wlieels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops. 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient exi)ectation. 

To see groat Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shqres ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holidav ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his wav. 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 

Be gone*; 

Rim to your houses; fall upon your knees. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

' Flav, Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault. 
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Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, tiU the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. [^Exeunt Citizens. 

See, whe’r their basest metal be not moved ! 

They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Gto you down that way towards the Capitol j 
This way will I : Disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deckt with ceremonies. 

Mar, May we do so ? 

You know, it is the feast of Lupcrcal. 

Flav. It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Cesar’s tropliies. I’ll about, 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers pluckt fr6m CcDsar’s wing, 

Will make him lly an ordinary pitcli ; 

Who else would soar above tlie view of men, 

And keep us all in serv ile fearfulness. {^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — The same. A TuhUc Tlace. 

Enter ^ in Procession rcitli MvsiCy Cjesab ; Antony, for the 
course; Calphurnia, Portia, Decius, Ciceeo, Brutus, 
Cassius, and Casca, a great crowd followmg^ among them 
a Soothsayer. 

C<es. Calphurnia, — 

20. Casca. Peace, ho ! Caesar speaks. [^Mt^sic ceases. 

CcBS. Calpliumia, — 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

CcBs. Stand }ou directly in Antonins’ way. 

When ho doth run his course. — ^Antonius. 

Ant, Cffisar, my lord. 

25. CcBs. Ftjrget not, in yoiu* speed, Antonius, 

To toiKjh Calphurnia : for our elders say, 

The barren, touched in tliis holy chase, 

Shake ofi‘ their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember ; ' 

Wlien Ciesar says. Do this, it is performed. 

CtBs. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out. 

Sooth. Caesar. 

Ores. Ila ! who calls ? 

30 Casca, Bid every noise be still Peace yet again. 

• ^ • [Music ceases. 

CcBS. Who is it i|J the press that calls on me ? 

I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 

Ciy, Caesar. Speak ; Caesar is turned to hear. 

*• Sooth, Bewaire the ides of March. 
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C(B9, What man is that P 

jBr«. A soothsayer, bids you beware the ides of March. 

35. €<bb. Set him before me, let me see his face. 

Cos, Fellow, come from the throng : Look upon Ceesar. 
C<B8, What say’st thou to mo now ? Speak once again. 
Booth, Beware the ides of Marcli. 

C(B8, He is a dreamer : let us leave him ; — pass. 

[Bewnet, Exeunt all hut BiiUTUS and Cassics. 
40. Cos, Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Bm, Not I. 

Cos, I pray you do. 

Bru, I am not gamesome : I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; 
rU leave you. 

Cos, Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 

I have not from your eyes that genthjness, 

And show of love, as 1 was wont to have : 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

45. Bru. Cassius, 

Bq not deceived : if I have veiled my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 
. Merely upon myself. Vexed 1 am, 

Of late, with passions of some dillerencc. 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 

■^^Tiich give some soil, perhajis, to my behaviours ; 

But let not therefore my good friends be gineved 
(Among which number, Cassius, b(‘ you one) ; 

Nor construe any further my neglect. 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 

Foi^ets the shows of love to other men. 

Cos. Then, Brutus, I Imve much mistook your passion ; 

By means whereof, tliis breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 

TcU me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru, No, Cassius : for the eye sees not itself, 

But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cos, ’Tisjust: 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 

Where many of the best respect in Rome 
(Except immortal Csesar), speaking of Brutq^^ 

And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 

^ Have wished that noble Brutus had }iis eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
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That you would have me seek into myself 
For that wliich is not in me ? 

50. Cos. Therefore, good Bwitus, be prepared to hear : 

And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, T, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

Tliat of yourself which you yet know not of. 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale \^th ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them liard. 

And after scandal tlnmi ; or if you know 
That I profess myself in bancpieting 

To all the rout, then liold me dangerous. [Flourish and shout. 

Bru. What means tliis shouting? I do fear, the people 
Ohoose Ctesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well. — 

But wherefore do you hold me Iutc so long ? 

What is it that you would impart to me ? 

If it be aught toward Mie gfmeral good, 

Set Uonour in one eye, and Death i’ the other, 

And I will Ipok on both indifferently : 

For, let the gods so spec^d me, as I love 
The name of Honour more than I fear Death. 

Cos. 1 know that virtue to bo in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, Honour is the subject of my story. — 

I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of tliis hfe ; but, for my single self, 

I had as Uef not bo as live to be 
Tn awe gf such a thing as I myself, 

I was bom free os Ca?sar ; so were you : 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
JEndimi the winter’s cold as weU as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chaiing wiih her shores, 

Caesar said io-me, Dar'st thou^ Cassius y novo 
Leap in with nie into this angry foody 
And sivim to yonder point 1 Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

•ikndbade him follow^ so, indtied, ho did. 

The torrent roai^ d ; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, * 
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Oflesar cried, Rel^ me, Cassius^ or I sink, 

L as ^neas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Trov upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, Irom the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired OsBsar : And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bond his body, 

If CsBsar carelessly but nod on liim. 

He liad a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when tlie flt was on him, I did mart 
How he did shake : ’tis true, this god did shake : 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye,' whose bend doth awe the w'orld, 

Did lose hb lustre : 1 did hear him groan : 

Ay, and tliat tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cried, Ch-ve me some drinJc, Titinins^ 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flourish. 

55. Bru. Another general sliout ! 

I do believe, that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heaped on Cflesar. 

Cos. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 

Iiike a Colossus j and we petty men 
Walk under lib huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dbhonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Csesar ; Wliat should be in that Coesar ? 

W^hy should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; , 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 

Weigh them, it b as heavy ; conjure with ’em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Ca38ar. ^ [Shout. 

Now, in the names ot all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth thb our Cajsar fwd. 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed : 

Rome, thou liast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 

When went tliere by an ago, since the great flood, 

But it was famed* with more tlian with one man ? 

W’'hen could they say, till now, tliat talked of Rome, 

That her wide waUs encompassed but one man'? 

Now b it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

Wlien there b in it but one only man. 

'O ! you and I have heard our flithers say. 
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There was a Brutus once, that would have brooked 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Eome 
As easily as a king. ^ 

Bru. Tlmt you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 

^ What you would work me to, I have some aim ; 

How I Imve thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 

Be any further moved. What you have said, 

I will consider ; what you have to say, 

I will with ]mtience hear : and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and answer, such high things. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 

Brutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to ri'jjute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cos. 1 am glad, that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

Re-enier C.®:SAB, and his Train, 

Brv. The games are done, and Ceesar is returning. 
GO. Cas, As they puss by, pluck Casca by the sleeve ; 
And he will, after liis sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 

Bru. I will do so ; — But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot dotli glow on Ccesar’s brow. 

And all the rest look like a chidden train : 
Calphumia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fier}^ eyes. 

As we have s(*cii him in the Capitol, 

Being crossed in conference by some senators. 

Cos. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

CcRS. ^Antonins. 

Ant. Cu’sar. 

65. CcBs. Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
gloek-hcaded men, and such as slet'p o’ nights : 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Ani. Fear him not, Caesar, he’s not dangerous. 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

CcBs. Would he were fatter. — But I fear him not. 
Yet, if ray name were liable to fear, 

• F do not know the man I sliould avoid 
So soon as that Spare Cassius. He roads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hoars no music : 
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Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spiidt 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he bo never at heart’s ease, 

Wliilcs they behold a greater than themselves ; 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thtx? wliat is to be feared 
Tlian what I fear ; for always I am Cicsar. 

Come on my right hand, for tliis eai* is deaf. 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

[Sennit, ^xeuni C^SAB avid his Train. Casca stai/s hehhuL 

Casca. You pulled me by the cloak ; Would you speak with 
me? 

Bni. Ay, Casca ; teU us what hath chanced to-day, 

That Caesar looks so sad. 

70. Casca. Why, you were with liim, were you not ? 

Bm. I shoiild not then ask Casca what had chanced. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown ollered hnii : and, being of- 
fered him, he put it by with the back of liis liand, thus ; and 
then the people fell a-sliouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

75. Cas. They shouted thrice ; What was tlic last cry' fur ? 

Casca. \^y, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offered him tliriee ? 

Casca. Ajy marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, every' tiim^ 
gentler than other j and, at every putting by, mine honest neigh- 
bours shouted. 

Cas. WTio offered him the crown ? 

80. Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Ca^ca. I can as well be hanged, as teU the manner of it : it 
was mere foolery. I did not mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer 
him a crown ; — yet ’twas not a crown neither, ’twas one of these 
coronets ; — and, as I told you, he put it by once ; but, for all 
that, to my thinking, he would fein have had it. Then he offered 
it to him again ; then he put it by again : but, to my thinking, 
he was very loath to lay Ins fingers off it. And then he offered 
it the third time ; he put it the tliird time by : and still as he 
refused it, the rabblement shouted, and clapped their chopped 
hands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps, and uttered such 
a deal of stinking breath because Cajsar reffused the crown, that 
it had almost choked Csesar ; for he swooned, and fell down at 
it. And, for my own part, 1 durst not laugh, for fear of open-, 
ing my bps, and receiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you : What ? did C&Sar swoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed at 
anouth, and was speechless. 
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85. Bru, ’Tis very like : he hath the falling-sickness. 

Cos, No, Cresar hath it not ; but, you and I, 

And lioncst Ca«ca, we havo*the feUing-sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that ; but, I am sure, 
Ca'sar foil down. Tf the tag-rag people did not clap liim, and 
liisH him, according as ho pleased and displeased them, as they 
use to do the players in the theatre, I am fio true man. 

Bru. What said he, when he came unto himself? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived the 
(iommon herd was glad ho refiised the crown, he plucked me ope 
his doublet, and otfered them his throat to cut. — An I had been 
a man of any occupation, if I would not have taken liim at a 
word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues. And so he 
fell. When hi‘ came to himself again, he said, If he had done, 
or said, any thing amiss, he desired tlieir worships to tliink it 
was his infirmity. TlmH3 or four wenches, where I stood, cried 
Al<is, good soul ! — and foi’gave him with all their hearts : But 
there’s no hood to be taken of them ; if CsDsar had stabbed their 
mothers, tliey w'oidd have done no less. 

90. Bm. And after that, he came, thus sad, aw'ay ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say anything ? 

Casca. Ay, lie spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what t*lfect ? 

95. Casca, Nay, an I toll you that, I’U ne’er look you i* the face 
again; But those that understood him smiled at one another, 
and s hook th dr liL ^adB ; but for my own part, it was Greek to 
me. J co’ulcPteil you more new's too : MaruUus and Flavius, 
for pulling scarfs off Ccdsot’s images, are put to silence. Fare 
you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup vdth me to-night, Casca ? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca., Ay, if 1 be alive, and your mind hold, and your din- • 
ner w'orth tlie eating. 

100. Cas. Good : 1 will expect you. 

• Casca. Do so : Farewell, both. Casca. 

Bru. Wliat a blunt fellow is tliis grown to be ! 

He was quick metfle7 when he w'cnt to school. 

Cas. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enter]ni 80 . 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

Tliis rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

Wliich gives men stonthcli to digest his words 
With better appej.ite. 

Bru. And so it Is. For this time I will leave you : 

To-morrow if you please to speak with me, 

* I will come home to you ; or, if you will, 
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Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

106 , Ca%, I will do so ; — till then, think of the world. 

r [Esdt Beutits. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, J see. 

Thy honoufable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : Therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes : 

For who BO firm, that cannot be seduced ? 

Caesar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus : 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 

In several hands, in at liis windows throw, 

As if they came from several citiztms. 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 
Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at : 

And, after this, let Caesar seat him siu^ ; 

For we will sh^e him, or worse days endure. [Exit, 

• 

SCENE III, — TJie same, A Street, 

Thunder and lAghtning, Enter ^ from opposite sides^ Casca, 
ioith his sword drawn, and CiCEEO. 

Cic, Good even, Casca ; Brought you Caesar liome ? 

Why are you breathless ? and wliy stare you so ? 

Casca. Are you not moved, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes, hke a thing unfirm ? O Cicero, 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the thrcatening clouds : 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

^ Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven ; 

Or else the world, too saucy with the gods. 

Incenses them to send destruction. , 

Cic. Why, saw you anything more wonderful ? 

Casca, A common slave (you know him well by sight). 

Held up his left hand, which did flame, and bum 
Like twenty torches joined ; and yet his hand, 

Not sehsible of fire, remained unscorched. 

Besides (I have not since put up my sword), 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, • 

^10 glared upon mo, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me : And there were dra^^m 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 

• Transformed with their fear ; who swore they saw 
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Men, all in firo, walk up and down the streets. 

And, yesterday, the bird of night did sit, # 

Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 

Hooting, and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 

Til esc are their reasons, — they are natural ; 

For, I believe, they are portentous tilings 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

.0. Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time ; 

But men may construe things after their fashion. 

Clean from the purpose of the tilings themselves. 

Comes CyDsar to tlu^ Capitol to-morrow ? 

Oasca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, lie would be there to-morrow. 

Cic, Good night, then, Casca : this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit CiCEBO. 

Enter Cassiub. 

Cos. Who’s tliere ? 

15. Ca^ca. A Roman. 

Cos. Casca, by \our voice. 

Cajtca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what a night is this ! 

Ca^. A vcTv jilcasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Wlio ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

20. Cas. Tliose, that liavc known the earth so full of faults. 

For my part, I have walked about the streets. 

Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 

And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, . 

Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone : 

And, when tlie cross blue lightning seemed to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca., But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens ? 

It is the ]iart of men to fear and tremble, 

When tin; most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Su(*h dreadfid Jiendds to astonish us. 

Cas. You are cUdl, Casca ; aud those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 

Or else you use not :lfYou look pale, and gaze. 

And i)ut on fear, and east yourself in wonder, 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens : 

But if you would consider the true cause, 

Wliy all these fires, wlfy all those gliding ghosts, 

Why birds, and Ijeasts, from quality and kind ; 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate ; 

Why all those tilings change from their ordinance, 

’ Their natures, and pre-formod faculties, 
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To monstrous quality ; why, you shall find, 

That Ijpaven hath infused thorn with these spirits, 

To make them instruments of fear .and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. Now could I, Casca, 

Name to thee a man most like this dreadful night ; 

That tliunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars, 

As doth the lion, in the Capitol : 

A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 

In personal action ; yet prodigioas grown, 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions arc. 

Casca. ’Tis Cecsar that you mean : Is it not, Cassius ? 

Cos. Let it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors, 

But, woe the while ! our fathers’ minds are dead. 

And we are governed with our mothers’ spirits ; 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanisli. 

125. Casca. Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish CaDsar as a king : 

And he shall wear liis crown by sea and land, 

In every place, save here in Italy. 

Ca^. I know where I w'ilJ wear this dagger, then ; 

Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 

Therein, ye gods, you tjTjmts do defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass. 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can bo retentive to the strength of spirit ; 

But life, being weary of tliese worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides. 

That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 

I can shake off at pleasure. {^Thunder still. 

Casca. So can I : 

So every bondman in his o'W’n hand boars 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cos. And why should Cscsar bo a tyrant, then ? 

Poor man ! I know, he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws ; What trash is Rome, 

What rubbish, and wliat offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Csssar ? But, O, grief ! 

Where hast thou led me ? I, perhaps, speak, this 
Before a willing bondman ; then I know 
My answer must be made : But I am armed, 

' And dangers are to me indifferent. 
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^ ^ basca. You speak to Casca ; and to such a man. 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand : 

‘ 15c factious for redress of alL these griefs ; 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

30. Cas. There’s a bargain made. 

Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Komans, 

To undtirgo, with me, an enterprise 
Of honourable, dangerous consequence ; 

And I do know by this they stay for me 
In Po]npey’s por(;h : for now, this fearful night 
There is no stir, or walking in the streets ; 

And the comjilcxion of the clement 
In favour’s hke the work we have in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 


Enter Cinna. 

Casca. Stand close awliilc, for here comes one in haste. 

Cas. ’Tis Cinna, I do know bun by liis gait ; 

He is a friend. — Cinna, where haste you so ? 

Civ. To find out you : 'WIkj’s that ? MeteUus Cimber ? 

Cas. No, it is Casca; one mcorj)orate 
To our nttcmi)ts. Am I not staid for, Cinna? 

35. Cin. I urn glad on’t. Wliat a fearful night is this ! 

There’s two or three of us have seen strarugo sights. 

Cas. Ain I nut staid for? Tell me. 

Cin. Yes, you art'. — 

O Cassius, if }oii could 

But win the noble Brutus to our party ! 

Cas. Be you content : Good Cinna, take this paper, 

And look you lay it in the jircctor’s chair, 

Wdu're Brutus luay but find it ; and tlirow this 
In at his .window' ; set tliis up with w’ax 
l'])on old Brutus’ statue : all tliis done, 

Repair to Porapey’s porch, where you shall find us. 

Ifi Bccius Brutus, and Trebonius, there? 

Cin. All but MeteUus Cimber ; and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 

And so bestow' these papers as you bade me. 

40. Cas. That done, repair t6 Pompey’s theatre. [^Exit Cikna. 
' Como, Ciisca, you and I w'ill, yet, ere day, 

Sex> Brutus at his house : thr^ parts of liira 
Is ours already ; and the man entire, 

Upon the next eiyounter, yields liim ours. 

Casca. O, he sifs high in all the people’s hearts : 

And that, which woidd appear ofienoe in us, 

’ His coimteixaiice, like richest alchymy 
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Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. 

Cos. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 

You have right well conceited. Lel^ us go, 

For it is after midnight ; and, ere day, 

We will awake him, and be sure of him. ■ 


ACT II. 

SCJSKE I. — The same. Bbutfs’s Orchard. 

Hater Beutus. 

J?rw. What, Lucius ! ho ! 

I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

Give guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say 1 — 

I woiid it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 

When, Lucius, when ! Awake, 1 say : What, Lucius ! 

Hnter LtJCirs, 

Imc. Called you, my Lord ? 

145, Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Iaic. I will, my lord. \Hxit. 

Bru. It must be by liis death : and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at liim, 

But for the general. He would bo crowned : — 

How that might change his natime, there’s the question. 

It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder ; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him ? — That ; — 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do dangtT with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Eemorse from power ; and, to speak truth of Cfiosar, 

I have not known when his alfections swayed 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof. 

That low’liness is young ambition’s ladder. 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face : 

But when he once att^s the upmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend : So Ccesar may ; , 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And,, smee the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is. 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 

‘^ould run to these and these extremities ; 
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And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous ; 

And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Lroius. 

Luc. The taper bumeth in your closet. Sir. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
Tliis pajxT, thus sealed up ; and, I am sure, 

It did not lie there when I wont to bed. \^CHveB him the letter, 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 

[). Luc. I know not, Sir. 

Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Luc. I wiU, Sir. [^Bxit. 

Bru. Tlie exhalations, whizzing in the air. 

Give so much light, that I may read by them. 

[^Opens the letter y and reads ^ 
“ Brutus^ thou sleep'^st ; awaJee^ and see thyself. 

ShalJ Itome^ 4'c. Speaky strikCy redress 

BrutiiSy than sleep' st ; aimke. 

Such instigations have been often dropped 
Wiieiv I have took them up. 

Shall Romcy S(c. . Thus, must I piece it out ; • 

Sliall Rome stand under one man’s awe ? What ! Rome ? 

My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was called a king. 

Speak, strike, redress ! ' , 

Am I entreated 

To si>eak, and strike ? O Rome ! I make thee promise. 

If tlic redress ^\ill follow, tlion receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus. 

Re-enter Lircius. 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. [^Knock within. 
5. Bru. ’Tis good. Go to the gate ; somebody knocks. 

' [Exit Lucius. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Cflesar, 

I liave nf)t slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful tiling 
And the first motion, all the inteiiia is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The genius, and the mortal instruments. 

Are tlicn in council ; and the state of a man, 

Lika to a little kingdom, suffers then • 

The nature of an insurr^tiou. 

•, Re-enter Lucrus. 

Luc. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 

♦ Who doth desire to see you. 
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Is he alone ? 

Iaw, No, Sir, there are moe with him. 

Bru. Do you know them ? 

160. Luc, No, Sir ; their hats arc pluckt about their ears, 

And half their &ees buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Brti. Let ’em enter. [Exit Lucius. 

They are the faction. O Conspiracy ! 

Sliam’st thou to sliow thy dangerous brow by night, 

Wlien evils arc most free ! O, then, by day, 

Wliere wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none. Conspiracy ; 

Hide it in smiles, and afiability : 

For, if thou patli thy native semblance on. 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide tliee from prevention. 

Enter Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cikna, Metellus Cimeeb, 
and Trebonius. 

Cas. I tliink we are too bold upon your rest ; 

Good morrow, Brutus ; Do we trouble you ? 

Bru, I have been up this hour ; awake, all night. 

Know T these men, that come along with you ? 

Cos, Yes, QYcry man of them ; and no man lierc, 

But honours you ; and every one doth wish. 

You had but that opinion of yourself, 

Wliich every noble Roman bears of you. 

This is Trebonius. 

165. Bru. Ho is welcome hither. 

Coe. This Decius Brutus. 

Bru. lie is -welcome too. 

Cas. Tliis, Casca ; this, Cinna ; and this, Metellus Cimbev. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

170. Cas. Shall I entreat a word ? [77te^ whisper. 

Dec. Here hes the east : Doth not the day break here ? 

Casca. No. 

Cin, O, pardon. Sir, it doth ; and yon grey linos, 

That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 

Casca. You shall confess, that you arc both deceived. 

Here, as I point my sw'ord, the sun arises ; 

Which is a great w^ay growing om the south. 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire ; and the high oast 
' Stands, os the Capitol, directly here. 
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5. Bru, Give me your liands all over, one by one. 

Cos. And let us swear our resolution, 

Bm. No, not an oath : I£ not tfte face of men, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse, — 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed ; 

So lot hi"h-9ig]ited tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 

As I am sure tlioy do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 
Wliat need wo any spur, but our own cause, 

To prick ua to redress ? wliat otlier bond, 

Than secret Bomans, that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter ? And what otlier oath, 

Than honesty to honesty engaged 
That this sliall bo, or we wifi fall for it ? 

Swear j)riost3, and cowards, and men cautelous. 

Old feobli' carrions, and such suffering souls 
That, welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes sw'ear 
Such ereut ures as men doubt : but do not stain 
Till' even virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor the insuppressive mottle of out spirits, 

To lliink, tliat or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 

Tliat every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a scveml bastardy, 

If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath passed from him. 

Cas. But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him ? 

I tliink, he >vill stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 
iO. Vin. No, by no means. 

Met. p let us have liim ; for his silver hairs 
Will piu’chase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds : 
it fhall b(* said, his judgment ruled our hands ; 

Our youths, and wildness, sliall no wliit ap^xjar, 

But aU be buried in his gravity. 

Bru» O, name liim not ; let us not break with liim ; 
For lie will never follow anything 
Tlait otlier men bt^gin. 

Then leave liim out. 

• Ca^ca. Indwd, he ik not fit. 

185. Dec, Sliall no ^an else be touched but only Ctesar ? 

Cas. Dt*cius, well urged : — I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Ceesar, 

Sliould outlive Oaisar : We shall find of him 
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A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 

If ho improve them, may well stretch so far, 

As to annoy us all : which#o prevent. 

Let Antony and Csesar fall together. 

Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards : 

For Antony is but a limb of Ceesar. 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Ceesar ; 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 

O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 

And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it And, gentle friends 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfuUy ; 

Let’s carve him as a dish lit for the goefs, 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 

And after seem to cliide ’em. This sliall mark 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious : 

Which so api>eai*ing to the common eyes. 

We shall be called purgers, not murderers. 

And for Mark Antony, iliink not of him ; 

For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm, 

When Caesar’s head is off. 

Cos. Yet I do fear him : 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar, 

Bru. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of hun : 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself, take thought, and die for Caesar : 

And that were much he should ; for lie is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much comjjany. 

190. Treh, There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. [Clock strike 
Bru, Peace, count the clock. 

Cos, The clock hath stricken three. • 

Treb. ’Tis time to part. 

Cos. But it is doubtful yet, 

Whether Cessar will come forth to-day or no : 

For he is superstitious grown of late ; 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies ; 

It may be, these apparent prodigies, 

The unaccustomed terror of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers, 

Afay hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

195. Dec, Never fear that : If he be so resolved, 
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I can o’ersway him : for he loves to hear, 

Tliat unicorns may be? betrayed with trees, 

And boars with ghisses, olcpliants with holes, 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 

But, when I tell liim, lie hates flatterers, 

He says, he does j being then most flattered. 

Let me work : 

For I can give his humour the true bent ; 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cos. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

B'Tu. By the eighth hour : Is that the uttermost ? 

Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

Met. Caius Ligarius doth boar Ciesar hard, 

Wlio rated him for speaking well of Pompey ; 

I wond('r, none of you have thought of hun. 

J. Bru. Now, good Melellus, go along by him : 

He loves me well, and \ have given hira reasons ; 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him. 

Cas. The morning comes upon us : We’ll leave you, Brutus ; — 
And, friends, disperse yourselves : but aU rememlx^r 
What you have said, and ^how yourselves true Romans. 

Bru. Good g(*ntloni(‘u, look fresh and merrily ; 

Let not our looks j)ut on our purj)Oses : 

But bear it as our Homan actors do, 

With mitired spirits, and formal constancy : 

And so, good morrow to you every one. • 

[Exeunt all hut Beutus. 
Boy ! Lucius ! — Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 

Enjoy the heavy hoiK’v-dew of slumber : 

Thou hast no ligun\s, nor no fantasies. 

Which busy eani draws in the brains of men ; 

Tliereforc thou slecp’st so sound. 

Enter PoETiA, 

Bor. Brutus, my lord! 

Bru. Portia, what mean you ? Wliercforc rise you now ? 

11^ is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning. 

35. Bor. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungently, Brutus, 

Stole from my b(*d : And yesteniight, at supper, 

You suddenly arose, and walked about, 

Musing, and sighing, Avith your arms across : 

Aifd, when I askefl you what the matter was. 

You stared upon m(‘ wfth ungentle looks : 

I urged you further ; then you scratched your head, 

And too impatiently stamped with your foot : 

Yet I insisted, yet you answered not ; 

But, with an angry^ wafturc of your hand, 
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Gave sign for me to leave you : So I did ; 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience, 

Which seemed too much enkindled ; and, withal, 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Wliich sometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor slec'p ; 

And, could it work so much upon your shape, 

As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 

I should not know' you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru, I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Bor. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bru. W\ijy so I do. — Hood Portia, go to bed. 

Bor. Is Brutus sick ? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus sick ; 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add imto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 

You have some sick offence within your mind, 

Wliicli, by the right and \irtue of my place, 

I ought to know of ; And, upon my kntM?s, 

I charm you, by my onco commended beauty, 

By ah your vows of love, and that groat vow, 

Which did incorporate and make us one, 

Tliat you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 

Why you are heavy ; ahd what men to-night 
Have had resort to you : for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did liide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

210. Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Bor. 1 should not need, if you were gentle Brutus 
Within the bond of marriage, tcU me, Brutus, 

Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
Tlmt appertain to you ? Am 1 yourself. 

But, as it w ere, in sort-, or limitation ; 

To kee}! with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And tdk to you sometimes ? Dwell 1 but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 

Bru. You arc my true and honourable wife ; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Bor. If this w ere true, then should I know this secret. 

I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, 

A woman that lord Brutus took to wife : 
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1 grant, I am a woman ; hut, withal, 

A woman well reputed ; Cato’s daughter. 

Tliink you, I am no stronger.than my sex, 

Being so fathered, and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, 1 will not disclose ’em : 

1 have made strong proof of my constancy, 

G-iving myself a volimtary wound 

Here, in the thigh ; Can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband’s secrets ? 

Bm, O yc gods, 

Rt'uder me worthy of this noble wife ! \KnocJcing within. 

Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in a wliile ; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

All my engagememts I will construe to thee, 

All the (iharactery of my sad brows : — 

Leave me with haste. \JExit Potitia. 

Enter Lrcnis aiid LiaABirs. 

Lucius, who’s that, knocks ? 

5. Lfw. Here is a sick man, that would sjieak with you.. 

Bru, Caius Ligarius, that Mi tellus spake of. — 

Boy, stand aside. — Caius Ligarius ! liow ? 

Lig. Vouchsafe good mi>n’Ow from a feeble tongue. 

Bru. 0, what a time have you chose out, bnive Caius, 

To wear a kercliief ? Would you were not sick ! 

lAg, I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

20. Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 

Had you a heaJtlilul ear to hear of it. 

Lig. By all tlie gods tliat Romans bow before 
I h('re discard my sickness. Soul of Rome ! 

Brave son, derived from honourable loins ! 

Thou, like an exorcist, liast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid mo run 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 
l^ea, get the bettor of them. What’s to do ? 

Bru. A piece of work that vdll make sick men whole. 

Lig. But are not some whole, that we must make sick 
Bru. That must wo also. Wlvat it is, my Caius, 

I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it must bo done. 

J25. iSig. Set on your foot ; 

•And, with a heart ne^^-fi^ed, I follow you, 

To do I know n(^ what : but it sutEcetli, 

That Brutus leads me on. 

Bru. FoUow me then. 


{Exeunt. 
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SCENU IL — The same. A Eoom in C^sae’S Palace, 

Thunder and lightning. Enter C3ESAE, in his night-gown, 

CcBs, Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to-night : 
Thrice liath Calphumia in her slet^p cried out, 

Selpy ho ! they murder Ccesar! — Who’s within ? 

Enter a Seetant. 


Serv, My lord? 

CcBs. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 

And bring mo their opinions of success. 

230. Sere. I will, my lord. \_Exit. 

Enter Calphttenia. 

Cal. What mean you, Csesar ? Think you to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Ctes. Caesar sliall forth : The things that thi*eatenod me, 
Ne’er looked but on my baek ; when they shall see 
The face of Csesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Cfflsar, I never stood on ceremoni(\s, 

Yet now they fright me. There is one witliin, 

Besides the things that we have heard and stvn, 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 

And graves have yawned, and yielded up their dead : 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 

And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the strcctf^. 

O Cs^ar ! those things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them. 

Cas, What can be avoided. 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? • 

Yet Cflosar shall go forth : for these predictions 
Arc to the world in genoraH as to Csesar. 

235. Cal. When beggars d^, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

C(es. Cowards die many times before their deaths 5 
The valiant never taste 01 death but once. 

Of aU the wonders that I yet have heard, • 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come. 
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Re-enter a Sbbvant. 

What say the augurers ? 

Serv. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beast. 

CcBS, The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 

CfiBsar should be a beast without a heart, 

If lie should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not : Danger knows full well, 

That Cajsar is more dangerous than he. 

We are two lions littered in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible ; 

And Cficsar shall go forth. 

Cal. Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day : Call it my fear, 

That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 

We’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house ; 

And he shall say, you are not well to-day : 

Let me, upon my knee, pr^wail in tliis. 

240. C(BS. Mark Antony shall say. I am not well ; 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter DeciuS. 

Here’s Decius Brutus, ho shall tell them so. 

Dec. Csesar, all liail ! Good morrow, worthy Caesar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

C<Bs. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators. 

And tell them, that I will not come to-day ; 

Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser : 

I will not come to-day : Tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say, ho is sick. 

CcBs! Shall Ceesar send a lie ? W 

Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far 
, To be afoard to teU grey -beards the truth ? 

Decius, go tell them, Cajsar will not come. 

245. Dec. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause. 
Lest I be laughed at, when I tell them so. 

Coe. The cause is in my will, I will not come ; 

That is enough to satisfy the senate. 

BiA, for your private satisfaction, 

, Because I love you,*I will let you know. 

Calphumia here, my wife, stays me at home : 

She dreamt to-liight she saw my statue, 

Which like a fountain, with an hundred spouts, 

Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
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Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

And these does she apply for waniings, and portents, 

Of evils imminent ; and on her knee * 

,Hath begged, that I will stay at home to-day. 

Bee. Tliis dream is all amiss interpreted : 

It was a vision fair and fortunate : 

Yom statue spouting blood in many pities, 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood ; and that grc'at men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

Tliis by Calphumia’s dream is signified. 

Cces. And tliis way have you wcU expounded it. 

Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can say : 

And know it now ; Tlie senate have con(‘lud(d 
To give this day a crown to mighty Ceesar. 

[f you shall send them word you will not come, 

Theii* minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 

BreaJe up the semte till another time, 

When Cmar's wife shall meet with letter dreams. 

If Cnesar hide? liimself, sliall they not wliisjier, 

Lo^ Ccesar is afraid 1 

Pardon me, Caesar ; for my ch>ar, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tdl you this ; 

And reason to my love is liable. 

250. Oces. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calphuniia ! 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 

Give me my robe, for I will go : — 

Bnter Publius, Beutus, Ligabius, Metellus, Casca, 
Tbebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pw&. Good morrow, Csesar. 

Crcs.^Velcome, Publius. — 

What Bnitus, are you stirred so early too ? — 

Good morrow, Casca. — Caius Ligarius, 

CfiDsar was ne’er so much your enemy. 

As that same ague which hath made you lean. — 

What is’t o’clock ? 

Bru. CsDsar, ’tis strucken eight. 

CcBs. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

JEnter Antony. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o’nights. 

Is, notwithstanding, up 
Good morrow, Antony. 

265. t Ant. So to most noble Ceesar. 
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Ccbs. Bid them prepare within : — 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 

Now, Ciuna : — Now, Meh^llus : — What, Trebonius ! 

I have an liour’s talk in store for you ; 

Eimiembcr tliat you call on me to-day : 

Be near m(‘, that T may remember you. 

Treh, Cflpsar, I will : — and so near will I be, 

That your best friends sliall wish I had been farther. [^Aside. 

Cais. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me ; 

And we, lik(' friends, will straightway go together. 

Tliat (‘ver^^ like is not the same, O Ctesar, 

Tlu‘ lu*art of Brutus yearns to think upon ! [Amle. Bxeunt, 

SCENE IIL — The same, A street near the Capitol, 
Enter Aetemidoeus, reading a Paper. 

AH. Ceesar, heware of Brutus ; tahe heed of Cassius ; come 
not mar Casca ; have an eye to China ; trust not Trebonius ; 
mark well Metellus Cimber ; I)eeiu.s Brutus loves thee not ; thou 
hast wronged Cains Ligarius. TJtere is hut one mind in all these 
men, and it is hent agahist Caesar. If thou he'st not immortal.^ 
look about you : Security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty 
gods defend thee ! Thy lover, Artomidorus. 

ITcre will I stand, till Corsar pass along. 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

M> heart laments, that virtue cannot hve' 

Out of tlie terth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayest live ; 

If not, the fates wdth traitors do contrive. [Exit. 

SCENE IV, — The same. Another part of the same street 
before the house of Endus. 

Enter Poetia and Lucius. 

For,* I pr ythee, boy, run to the senate-house ; ^ 

Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone : 

^ Why dost thou stay ? 

Iaic, To know my errand, madam. 

Por. I would have had thee there, and here again, 

Ere I can tell thee what thou should’ st do there. — 

0 Constancy, be strong upon my side ! 

Set a luige mountain ’tween my heart and tongue ! 

1 hrfvc a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 

, How hard it is for w^mcn to keep counsel ! — 

Art thou here yet ? 

Luc, Madara^what should I do ? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 

And so return to you, and nothing else ? • 
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266. Par, Yes, bring mo word, boy, if thy lord look well, 

For he went sickly forth : And take good note, 

What CfiBsar doth, what suitors press .to him. 

Hark, boy ! what noise is that ? 

Luc, I hear none, madam. ' 

For. Pr’ythce, listen well ; 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 

And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Luc, Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 

JEnter The Soothsayer. 

For, Come hither, fellow ; Wliich way hast thou been ? 

270. Eooth, At mine own house, good lady. 

For, What is ’t o’clock ? 

Sooth, About the ninth hour, lady. 

Pot, Is Cajsar yet gone to the Capitol ? 

Sooth, Madam, not yet ; I go to take my stand, 

To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

275. For, Thou hast some suit to CsDsar, hast thou not ? 

Sooth, That I have, lady ; if it will please Csesar 
To be so good to Ca38ar as to hear me, 

I shah beseech him to befriend himself. 

For, Why, knowest thou any harm’s intended towards him ? 
Sooth, None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. 

Good morrow to you. 

Here the street is narrow : 

The throng that follows Caisar at the heels, 

Of senators, of prsetors, common suitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Csesar as he comes along. [Exit, 

For, I must go in. — Ay me ! how weak a thing 
The hoirt of wonum is ! 

0 Brutus ! 

Tlie heavens speed thee in thine enterprise !— 

Sure, the boy hcardrme : — Brutus hath a suit. 

That CfiDsar will not grant. — 0, 1 grow faint 
Bun, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 

Say, I am merry, come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth say to thee. [Exeunt. 
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ACT III. 

SCJSNE L — The same. The Capitol ; the Senate sitting, 

A Croivd of People in the Street Uading to the Capitol ; among 
them Aetemidoetts and the Soothsayee. Flourish, Fnter 
CiESAE, Beutus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Metellus, Tee- 
Bomus, Oinna, Antony, Letidus, Popilius, Publius, and 
others, 

380. C(BS, The ides of March are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Ceesar ; but not gone. 

Art.. Hail, Ceesar, read tliis scJiodulo. 

Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read, 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Art. O, Ceesar, read mine first ; for mine ’s a suit 
That touches Ceesar nearer ; Rend it, great CeDsar. 

285. C(Bs. That touches us ? Ourself shall be last served. 

Art. Delay not, Ciusar ; read it instantly. 

C(B8. What, is the follow mad ? 

Pul). Sirrah, give j)lacc. 

Cas, What, urge you your petitions in the strei't ? 

Come to the Capitol. 

CiESAR enters the Capitol, the rest following. All the 
Senators rise. 

290. Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may tlirive, 

Cos. What enterprise, Pojiilius ? 

Pop. Fare you well. [^Advances to CiESAE, 

Bru. What said Popiliiis Lena ? 

Cos. He wislied to-day our enterprise might thrive. 

I fmr our purpose is disc'ovcred. 

296. Bru, Look, how he makes to Cajsar : Mark him. 

Ca^. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. — 

Brutus, what shall be done ? If tliis be known, 

• Cassius on Ceesar never shall turn back, 

For I will slay myself. 

Bru. Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes.; 

Eor, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

^ Cos, Trebonius knows liis time ; for, look you, Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt Antony and Teebonius. C.ESAE and the 
SfiftTATOES take their seats, 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 

And presently prefer his suit to Ctesar, • 
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300. Bru, He is addressed ; press near and second liim. 

Cin. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

Casca. Are wo all ready ? 

C<BS. What is now amiss, 

That Caesar, and his senate, must redress ? 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most piussant Coesar, 
MeteUus Cimber throws before thy seat 

An humble heart ; — [Kneeling. 

306. C<B8. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These crouchings, and these lowly courtesies. 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men ; 

And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree, 

Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To think tliat Coesar bears such rebel blood. 

That will be thawed from the true quaUty 

With that which melteth fools ; I mean sweet words, 

Low-crouched curt’sies, and base spaniel fawning. 

Thy brother by deert^ is banished ; 

If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Coesar doth not wrong ; nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own. 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar’s ear 
For the repealing of mv banished brother ? 

Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Coesar ♦, 

Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

C<BS. What, Brutus ! 

Cos. Pardon, Coesar ; Coesar, pardon : 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall. 

To beg enlrancliiseraent for Pubhus Cimber. 

310. C<BS. I could be weU moved, if I were as you ; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true fixt and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, 

They are all fiie, and every one doth shine ; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place : 

So, in the world ; ’tis furnished well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 

Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That imassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion : and, that I am he, , 

Let me a little show it, even in tliis ; 

That I was constant, Cimber should bo banished, 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 
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Cin. O CrDsar, 

C(Bs, Ilcnct* ! wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Dec. Groat C^osar, r 

Cces. Dotli not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

315. Casca. Speak, liands, for me. 

[Casca stabs Caesar in the neclc. Cjesae caiclies hold- of 
his arm. He is then stabbed by several other Con- 
spirators^ and at tost by Marcfs Beutfs. 

Cm. Hi til, Brute. — Tlien, fall, Otesar. 

[Dies. The Senators and People retire in confusion. 
Cin. Liberty ! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! — 

Bun lienee, proelaiin, cry it about the streets. 

Cas. Some to tlie oommon pulpits, and cry out, 

Liberty^ freedom^ and enfranchisement ! 

Bru. Booi)le, and senators ! be not affrighted ; 

Fly not ; Bland still: — ainbitioifs debt is paid. 

320. Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec. And CassiiiR too. 

Bru. Whore’s Publius ? 

Cin. Hero, quilo confounded with this mutiny. 

Idct. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Ceesar’g 
Should clnnice 

325. Bru. Talk not of standing; Publius, good cheer; 

There is no liana intended to your ^icrson, 

Nor to no Bonian else : so tell them, Publius. 

Cas, And loa\'o us, Publius ; lest tha't the people, 

Bushing on us, sliould do your age some miseliief. 

Bru. IJo *<0 and let no man abide this deed, 

But we the doers. 

Re-enter Teebonifs. 

Cas. Wliero’s Antony ? 

Tre. Fled to his house amazed : 

Men, wives, and cluldren, stare, cry out, and run, 

As it werti doomsday. 

330. Bru. Fates ! w e wall know your pleasures : — 

• That we shall ilie, we know ; Tis but the time, 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Casca. Why, he tliat cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts olf BO many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 

So arc we Cajsar’.s friends, that have abridged 
Ai. time of fearing death. — Stoop, Bomans, stoop, 

• And let us bathe dur hands in Cassar’s blood 
Up to the elj^ows, and besmear our swords : 

Then walk we’ forth, even to tlie market-place ; 

And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 

Let’s all cry, Peace ! Freedom ! and Liberty ! • 
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Ccbs. Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages hence, 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru. How many times shall Ccesar bleed in sport, 

That now on Pompey’s basis lies along. 

No worthier than the dust ! 

335. So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be called 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Bee, What, shall we forth ? 

Cos, Ay, every man away : 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace liis heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Borne. 

Enter a Sebvant. 

Bru. Soft, who comes liere ? A friend of Anton} \s. 

Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me knetl ; 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall doi;\ai : t 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say. 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 

Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving : 

Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him ; 

Say, I feared Ca38ar, honoured liim, and loved him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolved 
How Ca?sar hath deserved to lie in death, 

Mark Antony shall not love Ceesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
Tlie fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod state, 

With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

340. Bm. Thy master is a wdse and valiant Boman ; 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell liim, so please him come unto tliis place, 

He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour, 

Depart imtouched. 

Serv, I’ll fetch him presently. , [Exit Sebt. 

Bru. I know that we shall have liim well to friend. 

Cos, I wish we may : but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to4hc purpose. 

Be-enter Antony. 

Bru. But here comes Antony. — Welcome, Mark Antony. 

345. Ant. O mighty Ceesar ! Dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ? — Fare thee well. — 

* I 'know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
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Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : 

If I myself, there is no liour so fit 
As Ca^ar’s death’s liour ; jior no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of aU this world. 

I do best^ech ye, if you bear me hard. 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

I shah not find myself so apt to die : f 

No place will please me so, no mean of death 
As liere, by Ctesar and by you, cut ofi*, 

Tlie choir'e and master spirits of this age. 

Bru, O Antony ! beg not your death of us. 

Tliough now wo must apjxiar bloody and cruel, 

As, by your hands, and tiiis our present act, 

You see we do ; yet see you but our liands, 

And this tlie bh^eding business they have done ; 

Our liearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire, so ])ity, pity), 

Hath done this deed on Ca?sar. For your part. 

To you our swords liave leadcm points, Mark Antony : 

Our arms, in strength of welcome, and our hearts, 

Of brolh(‘rs’ temper, do reciuve you in 

Witli all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Cas. Your voice sliall be as strong as itny man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient, till wo have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 

And then we will delivcT you the cause. 

Why I, tliat did love CoesarVhen I struck him, 

Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let ea^;h man render me his bloody hand ; 

First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you : — 

Next, CaiuB Cassius, do I take your hand ; — 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours ; — now yours, Metellus ; 

Yours, Cinna ; — and iny valiant Casca, yours ; — 

Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen aU, — alas ! what shall I say ? 

My credit now stands on.sueli slippery ground, 

Tljat one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. — 

That I did love thet* Ca?sar, ’tis true : 

If then thy spjjrit look upon us now. 

Shall it not grieve thw, dearer than thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace. 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, • 
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Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 

Had I a8%nany eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth tliy blood, 

It would become rao better, than to close 
In tenris of friendsliip with thine enemies. 

Pardon mo, Juhus ! — Here wast thou bayed, bravo heart ; 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 

Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy death. 

0 world ! thou wast the forest to tliis hart ; 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart- of thee. — 

How hke a deer, strucken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie ! 

360. Cos. Mark Antony, 

Ant, Pardon me, Cains Cassius : 

The enemies of Ceesar shall say this ; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cent, I blame you not for praising Ctesar so ; 

But what compact mean you to have with us ? 

Will you be pricked in number of our friends ; 

Or shall w'e on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant. Therefore 1 took yoiu* liands ; but was, indeed, 
Swayed from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 

Friends am I with you all, and love you all ; 

Upon this hope, tlmt you shall give me reasons, 

M^y, and wherein, C(3esar was dangcjrous. 

£ru. Or else were this a savage 6j>ectacle. 

Our reasons are so full of good regard. 

That, were you, Antony, the son of Cajsar, 

You should be satisfied. 

355. A7it. That’s all I seek : 

And am moreover suitor, that I tnay 
Produce lus body to the market-jfiaee ; 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of liis fimeral. 

Bni. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cos. Brutus, a word with you, — 

You know not what you do ; Do not consent, 

That Antony speak in his funeral : 

Know you how much the j>eople may be moved 
By that whicli he will utter ? [Ask 

Bru. By your pardon ; — 

1 will myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason of our Ctt*sar’s death : 

What Antony sliall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 

And that we are contented, Cajsar shall 
Have aU true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 

• It shall advantage more tlian do us wrong. 
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(7.75. I know not what may fall ; I like it not. ^ 

. Bru. Mark Antony, here, take yon Cscsar’s body. 

You shall not in your funcmk sptHscli blame us, 

But speak all good you can devise of Coesur ; 

And say, you do’t by our permission ; 

Else shall you not hare any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 
In the same pul]ht wliereto 1 am going, 

After niy speech is ended. 

Anf. Be it so ; 

1 do desire no more. 

Brn. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all hui A^TOKY. 
Ayti. O, pardon me, thou bh*eding piece of earth, 

Tliat T am meek and genlle with these butchers ! 

Thou art llio ruins of tli(‘ noblt‘st man 
ev('r lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to Ihe hand that shed this costly blood ! 

Over tliy vounds now do I pro]>he«\, — 

Wliieli, lik(‘ dumb moutlis, do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg tli(‘ voice and uttenmee of tongue ; 

A curse shall light upon thv loins of men ; 

Domestic fury, and lit'rce civil strife, 

SJiall cumber all the ])arts of Italy : 

Blood and destruction shell be so in use*. 

And (h’cadfid ol)j(*ets so familiar. 

That motiiers shall but smile, when they behold 
Tla*ir infants quartered -SAith the hands of war ; 

All pity choked witli custom of fell deeds : 

And Cjcsar’s s])irit ranging for ri’vtmge, 

With Ate by his side, come hot from liell, 

Shall in these contiues, with a monarch’s voice, 

C’rv' Ha roc ! and let ^lip the dogs of war ; 

That this foul di*ed shall snielLaboAa* the earth 
'With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a SubvaisT. 

4 

^ on sen'C Octavius Cirsar, do you not ? 

Serv. T do, Mark Antony. 

. Ant. Caesar did Avrite for him to come to Rome. 

Serv. He did receiA e his lett<'rs, and is coming : 

And hid me say to you by Avoril of mouth, — 

O eVsar! [^Seeint/ the Boch^. 

•Aft. Thy heart is big* gel tlu^e apart and Aveep. 

Passion, I see, is cf^ching ; for mine eyes, 

Siccing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy master coming? 

* tServ. He hes to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 

Y 
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Ant, Post back with speed, and tell him what hatli chanced r 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Romo, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet ; 

Hie hence, and tcU liim so. Yet, stay a while ; 

Thou shalt not back, till T have borne this corpse 
Into tlic market-place : there shall I try, 

In my oration, how the ])eoplo take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lend me your liaud. [Exeunt with C.ESAli’s hod?^ 

SCENE 11. — The same. The Fomnn. 

^ Filter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 

370. Cii. Wc will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Eru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. — 
Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And paii the numbers. — 

ThoftC tliat will hc'ju’ mo speak, lot ’em stay here ; 

Tliose that will follow Ca^^sius, go with him ; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Ca?sar’s deatli. 

♦ 1 at. I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 at. T %vill hear Cassius ; and compare their rcasouh, 

\Alien severally we hear them rendered. 

[^.iv7 Cassjvs with some of the Citizens 
Brutus goes into the Rostrum. 

3 at. Th(j noble Brutus is ascended : Silence! 

37^ Eru. Be ))aticiit till the la>t. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! lu‘ar me for my cause ; and 
be silciit, tJiat yni may hear: believe me for mine honour ; and 
have res]^eet to mine honour, that you may believe : censure nic 
in your wisdom ; and awake your senses, that you may tla' 
better j lid " 0 . If there be any in this assembly, any dear iriend 
of Ciesar s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to CVusar was no 
than hi^. If, then, that friend demand, uhv Brut us rose against 
(Ausar, 1 liis is nn ansA\(.*r; — Not that T loinxl Coi'sar less, but that 
I loved Rome more. Had ;\ou rather Cicsar were hviug, and dee 
all slave.s, tluin tliat C.-esar were dead, to live all freemen? /.As 
Ceesar loved me, I wiv'p for him : a^ lie w^as fortunate, I rejoiir 
at it ; as lie Avas valiant, I lionoui' him : but, as ho was am- 
bitioas, I slew Jiim. There is tears, for liis love; joy, for lfi> 
fortune ; honom% for his valour ; and death, for Ids ambition. 
\Mio is here so bape*, tliat would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; 
for him have I ofiended. Wlio is here so rude, that would not 
be a Roman ? If any, speak ; for liim have I olTonded. Who 
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is here so viJe, that will not love his country ? If j 

f(;r liiin Imve 1 ollonded. I pause for a reply. 

at. None, Brutus, none.. S^Semral at once. 

Bru. Then none liavc 1 offended. I have done no more to 
Cajsar, than you sliall do to Brutus. The question of liis deatli 
is enrolled in the Capitol : his glory not extenuaterl, wlierein he 
was worthy j nor Ids oUenees enforced, for which he sulfered 
death. 

Enter Antony and others^ with Ci-ESAu’s Body. 


Hero comes his body, monnicd by IVIark Antony : who, thougli 
he had no hand in his dt'ath, shall receive tlio benefit of his 
d}ing, a place in the coininonwealtli ; as which of you shall 
not? With this 1 dejiart ; That, as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall ph'nse my (.•ounti’y to need my death. 
at. Live, Brut Us, live ! live! 

1 at. llrijig him with triumph home imto his liouse. 

380. 2 at. Give liim a statue with his ancestors. 

3 Ctt. Let him bi‘ Ciesar. 

4 at. Ctesar s bettiT parts 
Sliall now be (*rowiied in Brutus. 

, 1 at. We’ll bring him toliu house witli shouts and clamours. 

Bn(. My country men, 

385, 2 at. l\'aei‘ ; silence ! Brutus sp(‘aks. 

1 at. ]\‘aee, lio! 

Bru. Good conntrnium, let me dejiart alone, 

\nd, for my sake, slay here with Antvmy : 

T)o grace to Civsar’s corpse, and grace his speerh 
'fending to Ciesar’s glories ; which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allowed to mtike. 

I do entreat you, not a man d(‘part, 

Save 1 alone, till Antony Inne spolu*. [Ejcil. 

1 6V/.,Stay, ho! and let us liear Afark Antony. 

3 at. Let him go U]) into the public eliair; 

We’ll hear hiai : — Noble Antony, go up. 
p90,* Ant. Tor llrutns’ sake, I tun lieholden to you. 
at. Wliat does he say dr Brutus ? 

3 at. lie says, for Brutus' sake, 
lie finds liimsclf biholden to us all. 

4 at. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

1 at. Tliis Ca'sar wus a tyrant. 

■4)r», 3 at. Nay, that’s certain: 

AW ara blessed, that Rome is rid of him. 

2 at. Peace ; Lt us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You geutTe Romans, 

at. Vea(*(‘, lio ! let us Itear liira. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; # 
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1 come to biuy Ctrsar, not to praise liira. 

Tbi tnil, tlmt men do, lives after them ; 

The "00(1 is oft interred with their .bones ; 

So let it be with Ctesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Ctesur was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Ca'sar answered it. 

Here, imdtT leuve of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honounible man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men) ; 

Come I to speak in Ca?3ar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, failhfid and just to me : 

Bivt Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

Hi hath brought many ea})tives home to Rome, 

Who. e ransoms did the geiK'ral eohers fill ; 

Hid Ibis in Ciesar seem ambitious? 

AVhen that the poor have cried, Caesar liath wept * 

Ambition should be made of st(‘rner stull': 

Yc^ Brutus says, he nas ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an lionoiirahle man. 

You aU did see, that on the Lnpercal, 

I tiiriec pi'csented liim a kingh crown, 

Wiiieh he did thrice refuse. \Vas tliis ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, lu' was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he i*^ an honourable man. 

T &]ieak not to disprove what Brutus sjioke, 

But here 1 am to speak nliat 1 do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

Ybiat ejuise withholch you, then, to mourn for hmi ? 

0 judgment, thou art lied to bruti'-h beasts, 

And men liave lost tlieir reason! — Bear with me : 

Ml lieart i.^ in tlio eolfin there with Cajsar, 

Ard r must i^use till it come back to me. 

TOO. 1 at. \ljBpnks, there is inueli irasou in bis saying". 

2 Cl/. Ii!n^)u coiisidt'r rightly of the matter, 

CiCsar has had great WTong. 

3 Ctf. Has he not, masters ? 

1 fear, 'there ivill a woj’m* come in his place. 

4 CU. Marked ye his words ? lie uould not take the erowi 
Tiier^(5re, ’tis certain he ivas not ambitious. 

1 yH. If it be Ibiuid so, some will dear abide it. 

'R»5. 2 at. Boor soul ! his e;ves are red as lire with weeping. 

3 Cll. There’s not a nobler man in R<^mc than Anton}. 

4 Clt. Now mark liim, he begins again to speak. 

An/. But yesterday, the word of Ca?8ar might 

ilr.ve stood against the world: now lies he theiv, 

‘ And none so poor to do him reterenee. 
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, O masters ! if I wore disposed to stir 

Your liearts and minds to mutiny and rago, 

I should do Brutus wrong, <ind Cassius wronji, 

Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; 1 rather choose 
To wrong tlio dead, to wrong myself, and } 0 u, 

Than I will wrong such lionoiu'ablo men. 

]lut here’s a parehmtmt, with the seal of Cscsar, 

I found it in Ids closet, ’tis his will : 

Let but the commons liear this testajmmt 
(Winch, pardon mo, I do not mean to read), 

And they would go and kiss dejid Ca•^a^’s won rl-, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mi'ntion it within their wills, 

B(‘queathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 

4 at. We’U hear the will : Read it, Mark Antony. 

110. at. The will, the will: we will hear CVsar's will. 

Ant. Have patiencx), gentle friends, 1 imi^t not ivad ii ■ 

It is not meet you know how CVesur loved u>n. 

You arc not wood, you are not sloiu's, but men ; • 

And, being men, hearing the will of C.a'sar, 

, It wiU intlam(‘ you, it will make you mad ; 

’Tis good you know not that >ou are his heirs; 

Bor if you should, O, wliat would come of it ! 

4 Cil. Read llie will; w'e will iiear it, Antony; you "lull 
read us the wAl ; Ca'sar’s wiU. 

Ant. AAdll you be patient ? Will you stay a while ? 

I have overshot myself, to tell you of it. 

1 fear, I wrong the honourable meii, 

Whose daggers have stabbed Ca'sar: T do fear it. 

4 Clt. Tliey were traitors : Honourable men ! 

'415. at. The will! tlie testament ! 

2 at. They were villains, inurdeiTrs : Tlie will, read Cm; will ! 

, Ant. You will eoinpid me, then, to read the will? 

^ ‘Then make a ring about the corpse of C:esar, 

And let me show yon him that made the v ill. 

Shall 1 descend ? And w'iLl you give me h'avt' ? « 

Oil. Come down. 

2 at. Descaaid. [i/e conies doirn from Hip put pit. 

420. 3 at. You shall have leave. 

4 Cii. A ring ; stand round. 

* 1 Oit. Stand from ’the liearse, stand from the body. 

2 at. Roomipr Antony ; — most noble Antv)nv. 

Ant. Nay, press not so ipmn me ; stand far oil*. 

425. at. Stand back! room! bear back! 

* Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed thorn now. • 
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You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 

’Twas on a eiunmer’s evening, in liis tent, 

That clay ho overcame the Nervii : — 

Look ! in this place, ran Cassius’ dagger tlirough : - 
See, what a rent the envious Casea madi* : 

Through tliis, the w'ell-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 

And, as he plucked his cursed steed away, 

Mark how the blood of Ca'sar followed it ; 

As nisliing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, w'as Ca'sar’s aiig(d ; 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly C/utsar loved him ! 

Tliis was the most unkindest cut of all : 

For when the noble C;esar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ anus. 

Quite vanciuished liim : then burst his mighty heart ^ 

And, in his mantle luuflling up })is face, 

Even at the base of Bcnap(‘y’B statue, 

Whicli all the while ran blood, gi’c'ut Cmsar fell. 

O, wdiat a fall was there, my countr\mi‘n ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason llourisluMl over us. 

O, now \ou weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious (lro})s. 

Kind souls, wljat, w'eep }ou, when you but behold 
Our Ca'sar’s vesture wounded ? Look \ou here, 

HcTe is himself, marred, as you see, with truxU)r^. 

1 QU. O ]ht'?^us siK'c’taclc ! 

2 at. O noble Ca‘sar ! 

8 at. () woeful day 1 

430. 4 Cit. O traitors, villains ! 

1 at. O most bloody sight ! 

2 at. We will he revenged : revenge; about, — soc^k, — bum,— 
tire, — kill,- - slay ! — lot not a traitor live. 

Ant. Sta\ , countrymen. 

1 at. Peace there ; — Hear the noble Antony. 

435. 2 at. Wee’ll hear him,. we’ll follow^ bun, -sve’!! die -witli him, 

, Ant. Good friends, sw'chjI friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden Hood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed arc honourable ; 

Wliat private griefs they liave, alas, 1 know not, 

That made them do it ; they arc wise and honourable, 

And w'ill, no doubt, with reasons answer y<^u. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your liearts 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know' me all, a plain blunt man, 

Tliat love my friend ; and that they know full well 
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That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For 1 liave neither wdt, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, ^ 

To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell yoii iliat which you yours(‘lvcs do know ; 

Show you sweet Ciesar’s wounds, ])Oor, })oor dumb mouths. 

And bid tliem speak for me ; 11 ut^ were I Brutus, 

And Brutua Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Osesar, that should move 
Tlie stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Cit, We’ll mutiny. 

1 at. We’ll burn the house of Brutus. 

3 CU. Aw’ny then, come, s(*ek the conspirators. 

440. Ant. A\‘t hear mo, countrymen : yi'l hear mt‘ spc'nk. 

Cit, Pcac(‘, Ijo ! Hear Antony, luost m^ble Antony. 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know nol wlial • 
Wlicirin liath Ciesar tluis dosened jour loves ? 

Alas>, you know not : — I must tell yon, then : — 

You have forgot the will I told j on of. 

Cit. Most tme ; — the will j — je<’s slay, and hoar the will. 

Ant. IJerc is the will, and under CVsar’s seal. 

To ev(‘ry Roman citizen ho gives, 

To everj' several man, sc\emj -live drachmas. 

415. 2 Cit. Most nobl<‘ Ca'sar ! — we’ll revenge liis death. 

3 at. O royal Ca‘sar ! 

Ant. lloar me with patience. 

Cit. Peace, lio! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his w'alk<, 

Ilis private arbours, and new-planti*(l orchards. 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them jou, 

And to your lieirs for ever ; eommon plc'asures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate j ourselves. 

Here was a Ca?sar ; Wlien comes such another ? 

450. 1 Cit. N(‘ver, never! — Come, away, away! 

We’ll burn his body in the holy place, 

• And Avith the brands fb'e the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 

2 Cit. Go, fetch fire. 

3 Cit. Pluck doAvn benches. • 

4 CU. Pluck down forms, windoAVS, anything. 

\JExeunt CiTiZE>s, with the InAif 
Ant. Now let it w'ork : Misehii'f, thou art afoot, 

• Take thou wliat course thou wilt! — How noAV, fellow ? 

•• JEnter a Seevakt. 

455. Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is ho ? , 

Ser^s. He and Lepidus are at Ctesar’s house. 
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Ant And thither will I straight to yisit liiin : 

He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us anything. 

Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Arc rid like madmen through tlie^tes of Eomo. 

460. Ant Belike, they had some notice of the ])eo])lo, 

How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. 

SOSNU IIL — The same, A Street. 

Tinier Cinna, the Poet, 

Cin. I dreamt to-night, that I did feast with Caesar, 

And things unlikely charge my fantasy : 

I have no will to wander forth of doors, 

Yet something leads mo forth. 

JEnter Citizens. 

1 at. What is your name ? 

2 at. Whither are you going ? 

3 at. Where do you dwell ? 

'165. 4 at. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 

2 at. Answer every man directly. 

1 at. Ay, and briefly. 

4 at. Ay, and w'isely, 

3 at. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

470 Cin, What is my name ? Whither am I going ? Where do i 
dwell ? Am I a married man, or a bachelor ? 'J1ien to answer 
every man directly and briefly, wisely and truly. Wisely, I 
^ay, I am a bachelor. 

2 at. That’s as much as to say, they are fools tliat marry ; — 
You’ll bear mo a bang for that, 1 fear. Proceed ; tlirectly. 

Cin. Directly, I am going to Ccesar’s funeral. 

1 at. As a friend, or an enemy ? 

Cin. As a friend. . 

475, 2 at. That matter is answered directly. 

4 Git For your dwelling, — briefly. 

Cin. Britjfly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3 at Your name. Sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

480 . 1 1 Cit. Tear him to pieces, he’s a conspirator. 

Cin. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna tlie poet. 

4 at Tear him for his bad verses, tear liim for his bad verses. 

Cin. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

2 Cit. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna^ pluck but his name 
out of his heart, and turn him going. 

485. 3 at. Tear liim, tear him. Come, brands. Ho ! fire-brands. 
To Brutus’, to Cassius’ ; bum all. Some to Decius’ house, and 
some to Casca’s : some to Ligarius’ : away ; go. [^Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. 

HCENB L — The same. A Toom in Antony’s House, 
Antony, Octavius, and Letidus, seated at a Talle. 

Ant. Tliese many, tlien, sliall die; their names arc pricked. 
Oct. Your })rothcr too must die. Consent you, Lepidus? 
Lep. I do consent. 

Oct. Prick liim doivn, Antony. 

41)0. Lep. ITpou condition Publius shall not live, 

Who is your sisU^r’s son, Mark Antony. 

Ani. lie shall not hve ; look, witli a spot I damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to CVr^ar’s lioiiso ; 

Fetch the wiU hither, and wc shall determine 
How to cut olT some charge in legacies. 

Lep. Wliat, sliall 1 find you here ? 

Oct. Or liore, or at 

The Capito]. [Exit Lepidus. 

Ani. This is a slight unmcritabli man, 

Met't to be sent on errand.s : Is it fit, 

Tlie three-fold world divi<led, te should stand 
One of the' three to sliaiv it? 
fi)5. Oct. So yon tliought him ; 

And took his voice nlio should be pricked to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. - 

yint. Octavius, I liave seen more days tlian you j 
And though wo lay tliese honours on this man, 

To ease ourselvt's of divers slanderous loads, 

He sliall but bear tliein as the ass bears gold ; 

To groan and sweat under the business. 

Either led or drivi'ii, as point tlie \vay ; 

And, having bronglit oim tvt'asure wliere w'O wiU, 

Then take we down Ids load, and turn lum oli‘, 

Like to the empty ass, to shako Ids ears, 

• And graze in connnons. 

Oct. You may do your will ; 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. ^ 

Ant. So is my horse, Octavius , and, for tliat, 

I do appoint him store of provender. 

It is a creature that I teach to fight. 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on ; 

• Hk corpond motion governed by my spirit. 

And, in some t^tii, is Lcjiidus but so ; 

He must be taught, and trained, and bid go forth : 

A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 

On objects, arts, and imitations, • 
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Which, out of use, and staled by other men, 

Begin his fa^on : Do not talk of him, 

But as a property. 

And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things. — Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers ; we must straiglit make head : 

Therefore let our alliance bo combined, 

Our best friends made, and our best means stretched out ; 

And lot us presently go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclosed, 

And open perils surest answerc'd. 

Oct, Let us do so : for wc arc Jit the stake. 

And hayed about with many (‘nemics ; 

And some, that smile, have in tlieii* hearts, I fear, 

Milhons of miscliicfs. \_Bxeuni. 

SCJEKH IL — Before BiiUTTTS’s Tent^ in the Camp near Sardis. 

Brum. — 'Enter Beftus, Lremrs, ^JhTiNirs, and Soldiers : 
PiNDABFS meeting them : Lucirs at a distance. 

500. Bm. Stand, ho ! 

Lucil. Grive the word, ho ! and stand. 

Bru, Wliat now, Lucilius ? is Cassius near ? 

Lacil, He is at hand ; and Piiidarus is come 
To do you salutation from Ids master. 

[PlKDATU S .7/W.9 a leiier to BliFTrs. 
Bru. He greets me well. — ^^\)ur master, Piiidarus, 

In liis own change, or by ill olIicHTs, 

Hath given me some worthy cause to udsli 
Things done undone : but if he be at hand, 

• I shall be satisfied. ^ 

605. Pin. I do not doubt 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Bru. Ho is not doubted. — 

A word, Lucilius : 

How he received you, lot me be ivsolvcd. 

Lucil. With courtesy, and wdth respect enough ; 

But not with such familiar instanci's, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference, 

As he hath used of old. • 

Bru. Thou hast described 
A hot friend cooling : Ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It useth an cnlbrced ceremony. 

There are np tricks in plain and simple frith : ’ 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
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) But, when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the trial. Comes diis army on ? 

Ltml. They mean tliis night in Sardis to be quartered ; 

Tlio greater ]iart, the horse in general, 

iVre come with Cassius. \^March imihin, 

510, Bni, Hark, he is arrived : — 

March gently on to mt'ct him. 

Ilnier CaSSITTS and Soldiers. 

Cos. Stand, ho ! 

Bru. Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 

Within. Si and. 

Within. Stand. 

516 Within. Stand. 

Ca.'i. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 

Bru. Judge me, you gods! Wrong I mine enemies ? 

And, if not so, how should T wrong a brother? 

Cas. Brutus, tJiis sober fonn of yom’S liides wrongs ; 

And uhon you do tliem 

Bru. Cassius, b(‘ content : 

S] ieak 3 "oar griefs softl;^ ; — I do know you well. — 

Befon^ the (yes of both our armi(‘s lu're, 

Whicli sliould pc'reeive nothing but love from us, 

Let us not wrangle : Bid them move away ; 

T] u*n in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

And I Avdll give } on audience. 

520. Cas. Pindarus, 

Bid oiu’ eoininandcrs lead their charges off 
A little from tliis ground. 

Brv, Lucius, do \oii tlio like ; and let no man 
Come to our lent, till we have done our conference. 

Liu'ilius and Titinius, guard our door. {JExeunl. 

SCESB IIL— Within the Tent o/Beuttts. Lucilius and 
Titinius at some distance from it. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

(Jos, That you liave ^vrongcd me doth appear in this : 

You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes hero of the Sardians ; 

Wherein my letters, praying on liis side, 

Because 1 knew the man, wer(^ slighted off. 

• ^ Bru. You 'WTOiiged yoursell', to write in such a case. 

Cas. In sucl^^a time as this, it is not meet 
That every iiice o lienee should bear his comment. 

>25. Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm 
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To sell and your offices for gold 
To imdeservere. 

Cos. I an itching palm ? 

You know, that you arc Brutus that speaks this, 

Or, by the gods, this speech wore else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this comiption, 

And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cos. Cliastisemcnt ! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember ! 

Did not great Julius blwd for justice sake ? 

What villam touched his body, that did stab, 

And not for justice ? What, shall om‘ of us, 

That struck the fon'most man of all this world, 

But for supporting robbers ; shall vre now 
Contaminate our fingers wdtli bas(‘ bribes ? 

And sell tlio mighty space of our large lionours 
For so much trash as may bo grasped thus ? — 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. 

530, Cos. Brutus, bay not me ; 

I’ll not endure it : you forget yourself, 

To liedgc me in : T am a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cos. I am. 

Bru. I say, you arc not. 

Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt mo no furtlier. 

)36. Bm. Away, slight man ! 

Cos. Is ’t possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will 8pea.k. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 

Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? 

Cos. 0 ye gods ! ye gods ! Must I endure all tliis ? 

Bru. All this ? Ay, more : Fret till your proud heart break ; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you arc, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 

Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods, 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Though it do split you : for, fi?om this day forth, 
rU use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

WTien you are waspish. 

40. Cos. Is it come to this ? ^ 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier ; 

Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 

Aiid it shall please me well : For mine own part, 
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I shall be glad to leam of abler men. 

Can. You wrong me every way, you wTong me, Brutus ; 

T said an elder soldier, not a better : 

Did 1 say, better ? 

Bru, If you did, T care not. 

When Ciesar lived he durst not thus liave moved me. 
515. Peace, peace ; you dui’st not so have tempted him. 

Can. 1 durst not ? 

Brn. No. 

Cm. What? durst not tempt him? 

Bru. For your hfc you durst not. 

550. Cns. Do not presume too much upon my love : 

1 may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bm. You have done* lliat you should be sorry foi*. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your tlireats : 

For T am armed so strong in honesty, 

That tliey pass by me as the idle nind, 

AMiieli I respect not. I did send to you 

ICor certain suras of gold, wliich you denied me ; — 

For 1 (;an rjiise no money by vili’ means ; 

Dy ]u‘av(‘n, 1 had rather coin nn heart, 

And dro]) my blood for drachmas, tlian to wring 
From the hard hands of ]»easants their vile trash 
P>y any indiiwtion. I did send 
To )ou for gold to pay my legions, 

Whicli you denied me: Yihis that done like Cassius ? 

Slioidd 1 liave answered Oaius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock sueli rascal counters from liis friends, 

Be rc*ady, gods, witli all your thunderbolts ; 

Dasli liim to pieces ! 

Can. i denied you not. 

Btn, You did. 

Cm. I did not : — be was but a fool 
jj That brought my answer back.- -Brutus hath rived my heart : 
A fri<’nd should bear his friend’s inlirinities, 

• Did Brutus makes mine greater than liny are. 

555. Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Can. You love me not. 

Bni. I do not like your faults. 

Cm. A tViiradly t‘y<' could never see such faults. 

* Bm. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 

As huge as liigh Olympus. 

SGOt Cas. Com(‘," Antony, and young Octavius, come, 

Bevengc your^^lves alone on Ca^ssius ! 
h’or Cassius is awear}" of the world : 

Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 

Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 
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Set in a note-jpook, learned and conned by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; witliin, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus^ mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou beest a Eoman, take it forth ; 

1, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar ; for, I kiitjw, 

Wlien thou didst liate him worst, thou lovcd’sl him better 
Than ever thou loved* st Cassius. 

Bru. Sheath yoiu* dagger : 

Be angry when you wiU, it shall have scope ; 

Do what you will, dishonour shall bo humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears lire ; 

Wlio, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

Wlien grief, and blood ill-tem])crod, vexeth him ? 

Bru. Wien I spoke that, I was ill-tempeml too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give mi‘ your laind. 

565. Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus ! — 

Bru. Wiat’s the matter ? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear with mo, 

When that rash hiunour which my mother gave nu‘ 

Makes me forgetful ? 

Bni. Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth, 

Wlien you are over*(jarnest with your' Bnitus, 

He’U think your mother chides, and li‘ave you so. ivtlhin. 

570. Poet. [^wHlun']. Let me go in to see tin* generals . 

There is some grudge between ’em ; ’iis not ni(‘et 
They be alone. 

Jjucil. You sliall not come to them. 

Poet, [iviltiin']. Isothing but death shall stay me 

Enter Poet. 

. Cas. How now? AVhat’s the matter? 

Poet. For shame, you generals ; What do you mean ? 

Love, and be friends, as two such men shoidd be ; 

For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 

575. Cas. Ha, ha ; how vilely doth this Cynic rhyme ! 

Bru. Got you hence, siiTah ; saucy fellow, hence ! 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus ; ’tis his fashion. 

Bru. I'll know his humour when he knows ins time : 

What should the wars do with these jiggiog fools ? 

Cbmpanion, hence ! 
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Cos. Away, away, be gone ! ^ [^Exit Poet. 

Tinier LrciLiFS and Titinius. 

5S0. Bru, Luciliua and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge tlieir companies to-night. 

Cas. And (;ome yourselves, and bring Messala with you, 
[inmediatcly to us. \Jilxeunt Lucilius and Titinius. 

Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

Can. I did not think you could have been so angry. 

Bni. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

585. Cas. Of your plidosophy you make no use. 

If \ou give plac(‘ to accidental evils. 

Bru. No nvan bears sorrow better : — Portia is dead. 

Cas. Ha! Portia? 

Bru. Slie is dt'iul. 

Cas. How ’scaped I killing, when I crossed you so ? — 

0 in?u])portablc and touching loss ! — 

U])on\^l^at sickness? 

59(» Bru. lni]iatient of my absence ; 

\nd grief, that young Octavius vitli Mark Antony 
Hav(‘ uuide llK'uisiives so sti’ong ; -for with her deatJ) 

Tliat tidings came ; — with this she fell distmet, 

And, her atttaidants absent, s\v^allowed lire. 

Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O ye iuiinoiial gods ! 

Enter Lrcu’S, unth wine and tapers. 

Bru. Sj>eak no niort' of her. — Grive me a bowi of wine: — 

In this I bury all un kindness, Cassius. \^Drinks. 

595. Cas. M\ heart is tiiirsty for that noble pledge: — 

Fill, Lucius, till tli(‘ wine o'er.NWt'U the cup ; 

1 cannot drink too much of Prutus’ love. [Drinks. 

* Be- enter Titintvs, with MesSALA. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius : — Welcome, good Messala. — 

• Now sit we close about this taper hero, 

And call in i|uestioii our neees.>ities. / 

Cas. ]\)rtia, art tliougone? 

Brv. No more, I pra\ you. — 

Messala, I have here received letters, 

That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

Ifending their (’xpiubtion toward P]iili])pi. 

Mess. Myself have lettiTsof the seh-same tenour. 
hOO. Bru. With wliat adilition ? 

Mess. Tliat b> proscription, aud bills of outlawry, 

Octavius, Antony, and Le])idus 
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Have put to death ati himcbx'd senators. 

Bm. Therein our letters do not Avell a^rec • 

Mine speak of seventy sc'iiatoi’s tliat died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being on(\ 

Oas, Cicero one ? 

Mess, Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of ]n’oseriplion. — 

Had yon your letters from your wife, iny lord ? 

605. Bru. Ko, Messahi. 

Mess, Tsor nothing in ;\our letters writ of her ? 

Bru, Nothing, Messala. 

Mess, ^J'hut, nlethink^, is strjingo. 

Bru. Why ask > on ? bear you aught of her in yours 
610. Mess. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you are a Bomau, tell nu‘ true. 

Mess. Then like a Komau l)ear the truth 1 tell * 

For certam she is dead, and b> straiiLre itianuer. 

Bru. AVhy, farewi‘11, Portia. — We must die, Messtda : 
With meditating that blie imi'^t die onei‘, 

I have the jmtienee to endure it now. 

%less. so great men ^ivat lo.^ses should endure. 

615. Cas. I have as mueli of tins in art as you, 

But let my nature coidd not heai’ it so. 

Bru. Well, to our work alive. A\'hat (lf> ion think 
Ofmarcliing to ldulip]ii preMiilly ? 

Cas. I do not tliiuk it good. 

Bru. Your reason y 
Cas. Tliis it is : 

’Tis better that the enemy seek ns : 

So shall lie waste Ids means, w(‘aiw his soldier^, 

Doing liimseK olfenee ; ntiilst we, lying still, 
uln? full of rest, delenee, and nlmblene.ss. 

620. Bru. Cood reasons nm-t, of force, give' ])lace-to bettei 
The people ’lwi\t Philj])]n and this ground 
♦ Do stand but in a Jbreed alleetion ; 

For they luivc grudgi'd us eontrihution : 

Tile enemy, marelung ^dong i\v them, 

By them shall make a fuller number up, 

Come on r<’fres]ied, ju‘w-liea’'ted. and en“ouruged : 

From wliieh advantage sh;dl inc rut him oil* 

If at Pldlijipi we do face him tliere, 

Tliese people at our back. 

Cas. Hear me, gihxl brotlv'r. 

J5m. Under your ])ftrdon.— You must note besuii 
That we have tried tlie utmost of our friends • 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is njie : 

The en(‘my ineri’aselh every day ; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
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jTliere is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Wliich, taken at tlie flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current wlien it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cos. Then, with your will, go on ; 

We’ll along ourselves, and mci'-t them at Philippi. 

Bm. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And nature must obey necessity ; 

AVJiicli we will niggard with a little rest. 

Tliei’C is no more to say ? 

5. Cas. No more. Good night ; 

Early to-morrow will w(‘ rise, and hence. 

Bm. Lucius, my gown. [Exit Lucirs. 

Farewell, good Messala ; — 

Good night, Titinius : — Noble, noble Cassius, 

Good night, and good repose. 

Cas. t) my dear brother. 

This was an ill beginning of tlic nigld : 

N(wer come such division ’two<'n our souls ! 

Ltd- it not, Brutus. 

Bru. Ev('r}'thing is w('ll. 

Ca^s. Good night, iny lo^d. 
it). Bni. Good night, good brothcT. 

Tit. Mrs. Good night, lord Brutus. 

I Bni, Farewell, every on(\ 

[Exeunt Cassius, TiTmus, and Messala. 

Re-enter Lucius, with the Gotvn. 

Give me the gown. AAdieiv is thy instrument ? 

Jaic. Here, in the tent. 

Bni. What, thou speak’st drowsily? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o’crwatched. 

Call Claudius, and some other of my men ; 

I’ll have them sleep on eiislnons in my tent. 

Luc. \ arro and Claudius ! 

Enter Takeo and Claudius. 

Ear, Calls my k)rd ? 

Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in mv tent, and sleep ; 

It may be, I sliall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Ear, So please you, we will stand, and watch your pleasure 
Bru. I will not liave it so : lie down, good sirs ; 

It may bo I shall otherwise bethink me. 

Look/ Lucius, here’s the book 1 sought for so ; 
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* I put it in the pocket of my gown. [Sebvants lie down, 

640. Imc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 

Bm, Bear with me, good boy, I. am much forgetful. 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? ^ 

Luc, Ay, my lord, au’t please you. 

Bru. It does, my boy : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty, Sir. 

015. Brti. I should not urge thy duty past thy might ; 

I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luc. 1 have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was well done ; and thou slialt sleep again ; 

I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 

I will bo good to thee. [^Music and a Son^ 

This is a sleepy time : — O murderous slumber ! 

Lay’s t thou tliy leaden mace upon my boy. 

That plays thee music ? — Gentle knave, good night ; 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 

If thou dost nod, thou break’s! thy instrument ; 

I’ll take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night. 

Let me see, lot mo sec ; — Is not the leaf turned down, 

Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. [He sits down 

JEnter tlie GnoST of C^esab. 

How ill this taper burns ! — Ha ! who (^omes here ? 

I think, it is the weakness of mme eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me ; — Art thou anything ? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 

Speak to me wlial thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Bmtus. 

Bru. Why corn’s! thou ? 

650. Ghost. To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Brti. Well ; then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost. Ay, at Pliilippi. [Ghost vanishes 

Bru. Why, I will see the^ at Philippi then. — 

Now[ I have taken heart, thou vanishes! : 

111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. — 

Boy! Lucius! — Yorro! Claudius! Sirs, awake! — 

Claudius ! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 

655. Bru. He thinks, he still is at his instrument. — 

Lucius, awake. 

Luc. My lord ! 

Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so cried’st out ? 

‘ Luo. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
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Bru. Yes, that thou didst ; Didst thou see anything ? 

). Luc. Nothing, my lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius.*—Sirrah, Claudius ! 

Fellow thou ! awake. 

Var. My lord. 

Clm. My lord. 

Bru. Why did you so cry out, Sirs, in your sleep ? 

5. Var. Clau. Did we, my lord ? 

Bru. Ay : Saw you anything ? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw notliing. 

Clau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go, and commend mo to my brother Cassius ; 

Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 

And we will follow. 

Var. Clau. It shall bo done, my lord. \ Exeunt. 


ACT Y. 

SCENE L — The Plains of Philippi. 

Enter Octavius, Antoky, and their Army. 

Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answei'ed : 

You said, the enemy would not come down, 

But keep the hills and upper j^egions : 

It proves not so ; their battles are at hand ; 

They mean tn warn us at Thdippi hei'e, 

Answering before wi; do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could bo content 
To visit other places ; and come dovTi 
With fearfid bravery, thinking, by this face, 

To fasten in our tlioughts that they liavc courage ; 
•But ’tis not so. 

Enter a MessenGEE. 

Mess. Prepare you, generals ; 

The enemy comes ou in gallant show ; 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 

Ajd something to be done immidiately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 

Upon the left hai%d of t he even field. 

. Oct. the right hand 1 ; keep thou the left. 

Ant. Wiy do you (toss mo in this exigent ? 

Oct. I do not cross you j but I will do so. 


[March. 
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Brum, Enter Beuttts, Cassius, and their Army ; Lucilius, 
Titinius, Messala, and Others, 

Bru, They stand, and would liavc parley. 

Cos. Stand fast, Titiniiis *. Wc must out and talk. 

680. Oct, Mark Antony, shall wc give sign of battle ? 

Ant, No, CfiDsar, we will answer on their charge. 

Make forth ; the generals woidd have some words. 

Oct. Stir not imtil the signal. 

Bru. Words before blows : Is it so, countrymen? 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as yo\i do. 

685. Bru. Gtood words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 

Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words : 
Witness the hole you made in Ctesar’s heart, 

Crying, Lony live I hail, Ccesar ! 

Cos. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet luiknown ; 

But for your words, they rob the Ilybla btjos. 

And leave them honeyless. 

Ant. Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless too ; 

For you have slolen their buzzing, Antony, 

And, ’^ ery wisely, tlireat before you stnig. 

690. Ant. ViUaius, you did not so, when \our vile daggers 
Hacked one another m tlie sides of C-a^^ar : 

You showed your tec^tli like apes, and fawned like hounds, 

And bowed like bondmen, kissing Ciesar’s feet ; 

Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, beliind, 

Struck Cfcsar on the iK'ck. O you flat terers ! 

Cas. Flatterers ! — Now, Brutus, thank yourself: 

Tliis tongue had not offended so to-day, 

If Cassius might have ruled. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause : If arguing make us sweat, 
Tin: proof of it will timi to redder drops. 

Look j 

I draw a sword against conspirators ; 

Wlien think you that the sword goes uj) again ? — 

Never, till Ciesar’s thrt'c and tliirty ^vounds 
, Bo well aveng(‘d ; or till another Oiesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 

Bru. Cffisar, thou canst not die by tmitors’ hands, 

Unless thou bring’ st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hojie ; 

I was not born to die on Brutus’ -sword. 

695. Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 

» Young man, thou coidd’st not die more lionourablc. 

Cos. A ]ieevish sclioolboy, wortliless of such honour, 

* Joined with a masker and a reveller. 
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Ant. Old Cassius still I 
Oct. Come, Antony ; away. — 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 

If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 

If not, when you have stomachs. 

{Exeunt Octavitjs, Antony, and their Army. 
Cos. Why now, blow, wind ; swell billow ; and swim, bark ! 
The storm is up, and aU is on the hazard. 

00. Bru. Ho ! Lucilius ; hark, a word with you. 

ImcU. My lord. [Beutxts and Lucilius converse apoxl. 
Cos. Messala, — 

Mes. What says ray general ? 

Cos. Messala, 

This is my birth-day ; as tliis very day 

Was Cassius bom. G-ive me thy hand, Messala : 

Be thou my witness, that, against my will, 

As Porapey was, am I compelled to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 

You know, that I held Epicurus strong, 

And his opinion : now I change m\ mind, 

And partly crt'dit things tliat do prt^sage. 

Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty cagl<^ fell, and tliere they perched. 

Gorging and fct'ding from our soldiers’ 1 lands ; 

Wlio to Philippi here consorted us ; 

This morning are they fled aw^ay, and gone ; 

And in their steads, do ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o’er our heads, ind downward look on us, 

As we wore sickly prey ; thiur shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our array lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

705. Mes. Believe not so. 

Cos. I but believe it partly ; 

For F am fresh of spirit, and resolved 
To meet all peidls very constantly. 

Bru. Even so, Lucilius. 

* Cos. Now, most noble Bratus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may, 

Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 

But, since the affairs of men rest still uncertain. 

Let’s reason witli the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together : 

* Wliat are you then determined to do ? 

Bru. Even tin? rule of that philosophy, 

By which I did blame Cato for the de.ath 
\^ich ho did give liimself, I know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
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For fear of trliat miglit ftiU, »o lo prcri'nt 
Tlie term of life anning inpclf wif /i patience, 

To stay the providence of thoae liigii. powers 
That govern us below. 

710. Cas» Then, if we lose tliis battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Eome ? 

Bru, No, Cassius, no : think not, thou noble Homan, 

That ever Brutus go bound to Borne ; 

He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work, the ides of March begun ; 

And wlietlier we shall meet again, I know not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take : — 

Bor ever, and for ever, farew'cU, Cassius ! 

If we do meet again, iwby w'C sliall smile ; 

If not, why then tliis parting w as well made. 

Cas, For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indtHHl ; 

If not, ’tis true, tliis parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on. — O, tliat a man might know 
Tlie end of this day’s business, ere it come ! 

But it sufficoth, that the day will end, 

And then the end is known. — Come, ho ! away ! [Bxeum. 

SCJENB II. — The same. The Field of Battle. 

Alarum. — Enter Beutfs and Messala. 

Bru. Bide, ride, Mcssala, ridc', and give those bills 
Unto the legions on the other side : \^Loud Alarum. 

Let them set on at once : for I jxirceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 

Bide, rifle, Messala ; let them all come down. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — The same. Another part of the Field. 
Alarums. — Enter Cassifs and Titinifs. 

715. Cos. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly ! 

Myself have to mine own turned enemy : 

This ensign here of mine was turning baxjk ; 

I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 

Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly ; liis soldiers foU to spoil, 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

Enter PindaefS. 

^Pin, Fly further off, my lord, fly further off ; 
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Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! 

Fly therefore, noble Cassius, fly fir off. 

Cos. This hill is fer enough. Look, look, Titinius ; 

Are those my tents, where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit They are, my lord. 

;0. Cos, Titinius, if thou lov’st me. 

Mount thou my horse, and liide tliy spurs in him. 

Till ho have brought thee up to yonder troops 
And here again ; that I may rest assured, 

Whether yond troops are finend or enemy. 

Tit, 1 will be here again even with a thought. [Exit, 

Cos. Go, PindaruB, get higher on that liill ; 

My flight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou not'st about the field. — 

[Exit riNDMtrs. 

This day I breathed first : time is come round. 

And where I did bt'gin, there shall I end ; 

My life is run his compasp. — Sirrali, what news ? 

Pin, [Above~]. O my lord ! 

Cos. What news ? 

55. Pin. Titinius is (mclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on tJie spur ; — 

Yet he spurs on. — Now the} are almost on him. 

Now, Titinius ! — 

Now some light O, he lights too : — 

He’s ta’en ;-”and, hark ! [Shmit. 

They shout for joy. 

Oas. Come down * behold no more. 

O, coward tliat I am, to five so long, 

To see my best friend ta’en before my face ! 

Enter PiNDAEUS. 


Comt liithor, sirrah : 

In Partliia id I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore tliec, saving of thy life, 

That wdiatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Tliou should’ st attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath ! 

Now be a freeman : and with this good sword, 

That ran tlirough Caisar’s bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer : Here, take thou the hilts ; 

And when my face is covered as ’tis now, 

Guide thou the sword. — Csosar, thou art revenged. 

Even with the sword that killed thee. 

Pin. So, I ajn free ; yet would not so have been. 

Durst I liave done my will. O Cassius ! 

Far from this country Pindarus shall run. 

Where never Roman shall take note of him. [Ej^i. 
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[act y. 


lie-enter Titinifs, with Messala. 

Mes, It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ powfer, 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 

IHt. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

730. Mes. Where did you leave him ? 

AH disconsolate, 

With PindaruB his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground ? 

!nt. He lies not like the living. O my heart ! 

Mes. Is not that he ? 

735. Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. — 0 setting sun ! 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set ; 

The sun of Rome is sot ! Our day is gone ; 

Clouds, dews, and dangers como ; our dix>ds are done ! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 

O hateful Error ! Melancholy’s child ! 

WTiy dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? O Error, soon conceived, 

Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 

But kill’st the mother that engendered thee. 

I^t. Wliat, Pindarus ! Wliere art thou, Pindarus ? 

Mes. Seek him, Titinius : whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thnisting this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it ; 

Eor piercing steel, and darts envenomed. 

Shall be as welcome to the ears* of Brutus 
As tidies of this sight. 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. l£xit Messala. 

Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 

Did I not meet thy Mends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 

And bid me give it thee ? Didst thou not hear their shouts ? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued everything. 

Bfit hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 

And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. — 

By your leave, gods : — This is a Roman’s part : 

Come, Cassius* sword, and find Titinius’ heart. [^Dies. 

Alarum. — Be-enter Messala, mth Beutfs, young Cato, 
Steato, Volxtmnifs, and Lfcilifs. 

740. *Bru, Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ? 
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Mes. Lo, yonder ; and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru. Titinius’ face is upward. 

Cato. Ho is slain. 

Bru. O Julius Ceesar, thou art mighty yet ! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own projxir entr^s. \_Lotv alarums, 

745 . Cato, Bravo Titinius ! 

Look, whe’r he have not crowned dead Cassius ! 

Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as these ? — 

The last of il the Romans, fare thee well ! 

It is impossible that ever Romo 

Should breed thy follow. — Friends, I owe moe tears 

To this dciid man, than you shall see mt^ pay. — 

I shall find time, Cassius, I sliall find time. — 

Como, therefore, and to Tliassos send liis body ; 

His funerals sliall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us. — Lucilius, come ; — 

And come, vouug Cato ; let us to the field. — 

Labeo, and Flavius, set our battles on : — 

’Tis tlircv o’clock ; and, Romans, yet e’er night 

Wo shall try fortune in a second fight. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. — Another jpart of the Field. 

Alarum, — Eatery fighting y Soldiers (f both Armies; then 
Beutus, Cato, Lucilius, and others, 

Bru, Yet, countrymen, 0, yet hold up your heads ! 

Cato. What bastard doth not ? Who will go with me ? 

I win proclaim my name about tho field : — 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend. 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! {^Charges the enemy, 

Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 

Brutus, my country’s friend ; know mo for Brutus. 

• [Exit, charging the enemy. Cato is overpoweredy and falls, 
750 . Ludl. O young and noble Cato, art thou down ? 

Wliy, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius ; • 

And may’st be honoured being Cato’s son. 

1 Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 

Ludl. Only I yield to die : 

^ There is so much, that thou wilt kill mo straight ; 

• \Pffering money. 
Kill Brutus, apd be honoured in his death. 

1 Sold. We must not. — ^A noble prisoner ! 

2 Sold. Room, ho ! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 

765. 1 Sold, I’ll tell the news. — ^Hero comes the goner^ : — 
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[act t. 


Enter Antony. 

Brutus is ta’cn, Brutus is ta’en, my loi^. 

Ant, Wliere is he ? 

Lncil, Safe, Antony ; Brutus is safe enough : 

I dare assure thee, that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 

The gods defend liim from so groat a shame ! 

When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Bmtus, like himself. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend ; but, I assure you, 

A prize no less in worth : keep ttiis man safe ; 

G-ive him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Gh) on, 

And see whe’r Brutus be alive, or dead : 

And bring us word unto Octavius* tent, 

How ovei^thing is chanced. [F.irunt. 

SCENE V, — Another •part of the Field. 

Enter Beittus, Daedantus, Clitus, Steato, and Yolttmnitjs. 

Bru. Como, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 

760. Cli. Statilius showed the torch-light ; but, my lord. 

He came not back ; he is or ta’en, or slain. 

Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus : Slaying is the word ; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. — [Whispering, 
Cli. What, I, my lord ? No, not for all the? world. 

Bru. Peace then, no words. 

Cli. I’ll rather kiU myself. 

765. Brv. Hark thee, Dardanius ! [Whispers him. 

Bar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli. 0, Dardanius ! 

Bar, O, Clitus ! 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

770. Bar. To kiU him, CUtus. Look, he meditates. 

Cli. Now is that noble vessel fuU of gi*ief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Yolumnius ; hst a word, 
t- Vol. What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Yolumnius : 

The ghost of Csesar liath appeared to me 
Two several times by night : at Sardis, once ; 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields. 

I know my hour is come. 

775. Vol. Not so, my lord. 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Yolumnius. 

Thou see’st the world, Yolumnius, how it goes ; 

Qur enemies have beat us to the pit : [Low Alarums. 
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It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 

Than tarry till they push us. G-ood Yolumnius, 

Thou know’st, that we two went to school togetW; 

Even for that our love of old, I pr’ythee, 

Hold thou my sword hilts, whilst I run on it. 

VoL Tliat’s not an office for a friend, my lord, [Alartm stUL 
Cli. Ely, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying hero. 

Bru, Farewell to you ; — and you ; — and you, Yolumnius. — 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 

FarewcU to tlioe too, Strato. — Countrymen, 

Mv heart doth joy, that yet, in all my hfe, 

I found no man but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 

More than Octa\iu8, and Mark Antony, 

By tills vile conquest shall attain uuto. 

So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history : 

Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would rest. 

That have but laboured to attain this hour. 

[Alanm. Cry within ^ Fly, fly, fly. 

780. Cli. Fly, my lord, fly. 

Bru. Hence ; I will follow, 

[^Exeunt Clitfs, Daudanifs, and Yolfjoifs. 
I pr’ythee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord : 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 

Tliy life hath had some smatch of honour in it : 

Hold then my sword, and tiu*n away thy face 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 

Stra. Givi' mo your hand first : Fare you well, my lord. 

Bru. Fare^^ ell, good Strato. — Cffisar, now be still : 

I killed not thee with half so good a will. 

[lie runs on his stoord and dies, 

41 <i/rum.— Retreat. Enter Octattfs, Aj7TONY, Messala, 
Lfcilitjs, and their Army. 

Oct. Wliat man is that ? 

785. Mes. My master’s man — Strato, where is thy master ? 

8tra. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala ,* 

The conquerors can but make a fire of him j • 

For Brutus only overcame himself, 

An d no man else liath honour by liis death. 

Imil. So Brutus should bo found. — I thank thee, Brutus, 
^Tliat thou hast proved Lucilius’ saying true. 

' Oct. All that served Brutus, I will entertain them. 

FcUow, wilt thpu bestow thy time with me ? 

Btra. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you, 

► 790. Oct. Do so, good Messala. 

Mes. How died my master, Strato ? • 
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[act V. 


8tra^ I held the sword, and he did run on it. 

Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest service to my master. 

Ant This was the noblest Eoman of them all ; 
All the conspirators, save only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Csesar ; 

Ho, only, in a generous honest thouglit 
Of common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up. 
And say to all the world, This was a man ! 

795. Oct. According to his virtue let us use liim, 
With all respe(?t and rites of burial. 

Within my tent his bones to-night shall he, 

Most hke a soldier, ordered honourably. — 

So, call the field to rest : and let’s away. 
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abide, 327. 
aboard, (55. 
aby, 327. 
addressed, 300. 
advantage, 358. 
afeard, 244. 
aim, 57. 
alflerKcfest, 54. 
alight, 725. 
alive, G5. 
all over, 175. 
aloft, 65. 
along by, 200. 

am, 560. 

an, 15. 

and (an) 89, 575. 
apace, 739. 
ap})aront, 19 1. 
ap])rovo, 147. 
aj)t, 345. 
aptitude, 345. 
arc, 129, 560. 
arrive, 54. 
art (s.), 615. 
art (Y.), 560. i 

as, 41, 57, 177, 329,1 
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as well, 5(5. 
aside, 65. 
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